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PROTECTS 


That's the in a eapsule. 
NON-FLDED stays in bear- 


ings until entirely used up— 
instead of dripping, spattering 


and throwing like ordinary 
oils, It not only prevents oil 


 spets, bat goes from 3 to 5. 
times as far as liquid oils, re-_ 


/ ) 


service. 
copy of “Modern Lubrication 


COTTON FROM 
“OIL SPOT” DAMAGE 


cards to leoms 


and application 
costs. We are prepared te 


furnish mills with skilled engi- 
Write for 


of Textile Machinery”. and 
free testing sample of NON- 
FLUID 


YORK NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO, 


992 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Improved Draper repair parts will help you increase your production by 
reducing loom stoppages and stepping up efficiency. 


Ask a Draper salesman to show you the latest improved parts each time 
he comes around. | 


AMERICAN 
TEXTILE 
EXHIBITION 


Atlanta ,Ga. Hopedale , Massachusetts Spartanburg,S.C. 
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Complete Yinancial Sewice | 


“ COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
4 Estoblished 1828 ' Established 1838 Estoblished 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 16 2 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM. NORTH CAROLINA 
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- Mill records show bolster wear may be cut as much as two-thirds by using Sinclair 


Lily White Oils. This is an important saving. For not only does less bolster wear mean 


less spindle wobble and fewer replacements but, even more important, it signifies less 


spindle frictional drag. 


The drag saved on each spindle might seem trifling. But multiplied by the large 


number of spindles in your mill, it adds up to 4 big saving in power load and cost. 


Improved Sinclair Lily White Oils, AX, BX, and CX are specially compounded for low 


friction loss and reduced power demand. They wash out readily. They are also effective 


rust preventives. To save wear and power, use Sinclair Lily White Oils. 


view 
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Your nearest supplier of Sinclair products 
will gladly arrange for lubrication 
counsel, or write to Sinclair Refining 
Company, 630 Fifth Avenue, 


ai 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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The Bahnson Humiduct pro- 
vides a basic unit system for 
evaporative cooling and con- 
trolled humidity to which re- 
frigerative cooling,’ heating, 
air filtering in any combina- 
tion can always be added. The 
Bahnson Humiduct unit is 
both flexible and economical, 
can be expanded or easily 
moved. No fixed, built-in in- 
stallation or expensive appa- 
ratus housing required for air 
handling equipment. 
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HUMIDUCT INSTALLATION 
TO PROVIDE EVAPORATIVE 
COOLING AND HUMIDITY 
CONTROL. 


HUMIDUCT INSTALLATION 
PROVIDING HUMIDITY 
CONTROL WITH REFRIG- 
ERATIVE COOLING. —» 


‘ ag 


Mills. “looking to the future,” can approach the problem of eventual 
complete air-conditioning by degrees—starting with the Bahnson Humi- 
duct basic unit as now functioning in many important installations. 
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AIR CONDITIONING’ 


S.C. STIMSON 
A-3 VIRGINIAN APTS. F. S. FRAMBACH 
GREENVILLE, S. 


703 EMGREE CRESCENT 
1. L. BROWN 


GSE DREWRY STREET, N. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
R. M. ANDERSON 
314 EAST STREET 
CROWN POINT, INOIANA 


BAHNSON COMPANY 


WINSTON S (LEM, N. C. 
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WESTFIELD. NEW JERSEY 
R. HOOGOON 
_ 1 CLARINA STREET 
WAKEFIELO, MASS, 
DEWITT CLARK 
553 S. FIGUEROA STREET 
LOS ANGELES 13, CAL. 
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+= (Where a staff of Shuttle Experts await to assist you) 

of 

4 East McBee Ave. Greenville, S$. C. 


ad 


The War Brought About Perfection 


< nique of bonding and a line of ma- 


‘STE-HIDE 
thie produces a super covering material, com- wh 
bining phenolic impregnated cloth and 


wood that has great and unusual resistance re 
to wear,—cannot de-laminate, Is shock- 
proof and develops mirror-smooth finish. 
Vulcanized Fibre has been used for decades p sy 


as the standard covering. material. Wood 

y shortages increased its popularity. It is a 
companion to Ste-Hide in the better line 
of shuttles. 
DURA-WELD, — 
a laboratory controlled product that is free im is 
of all defects of products produced by na- ao 
ture, and which can be had in desired char- ; 

acteristics. It is the strongest shuttle ever hee. 


made. hat 

These Are The Materials With Which Tote 
Combat High Speed—Friction—Abuse. 

They cost less than the Wood 

| Shuttles in final analysis. 
We would be happy to supply 


you with additional facts. 
Write 
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what DILLARD offers! 


Paper and paper products are so necessary adequately stocked with practically all types of 
to business today that it’s important to have paper and paper products. 
good service and prompt shipments in order to Call on Dillard and be assured of prompt, 
meet production schedules. Dillard realizes efficient service. You will be served by men 
the importance of supplying North Carolina who are trained in the proper use of paper and 
business with the right paper at the right time. who are able to help with any problem pertain- 
Dillard has six conveniently located houses ing to paper. There is a Dillard house near you. 


If it's paper... 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
| WILMINGTON, N. C. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
| ROANOKE, VA. 


BRISTOL, VA.-TENN. PAPER COMPANY 
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UTLER-HAMMER 
MOTOR CONTROL FOR THE 


Key to good management in the 
Textile Industry 


It is true the successful textile man must be a good 
buyer and a good seller. But the fact still remains, the 
only place where he can exert full control of his opera- 
tions, and the one possible source of consistently satis- 
factory profits, lies in the production end of his business. 
But since success here hinges on wise purchase and wise 
operation of equipment, he is going to pay more than 


ordinary attention to the motor control he buys or the . 


motor control he permits his employees to buy. For 
motor control... good motor control... is the key to 
all he hopes to gain with his machines. And good motor 
control is more than what you see in the box. It is brains, 
intelligence, experience, integrity all wrapped up together 
for the dependable operation textile mills must have. 

One sure way to get good motor control is to con- 
sider the 58 years Cutler-Hammer has built motor 
control; what the “‘know-how” thus gained means to the 
control Cutler-Hammer builds for the textile industry. 
Consider the world-famous dependability of this control. 
Then try some for yourself. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1455 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


CUTLER-HAMMER EUTECTIC 
ELEMENT OVERLOAD PROTECTION 


One of the most in- most widely used and 


genious and useful in- 
ventions of all time, 
Cutler-Hammer Eu- 
tectic Element Over- 
load Protection accu- 
rately duplicates, 
measures and re- 
sponds to heating 
effect produced within 
themotor. The world’s 


CUTLER’ HAMMER 


the world’s most de- 
pendable motor over- 
load protection, not 
only permits the mo- 
tor to work closer to 
capacity in all cases 
but to do so in perfect 
safety. A standard 
feature of Cutler- 
Hammer Control. 


NOTOR CONTROL 


— 


* 


for CRANSTON 


oxide bleaching range . 
ranges in this plant. 


bleaching process. 


for EXPOSITION 


at Atlanta. Cutler- 
Hammer Safety 
Switches and Auto- 
matic Starters shown 
at the right serve the 
pickers shown above. 
Cutler-Hammer Con- 
trol 1s also used in open- 
ing, Cleaning, on draw- 
ing machines, roving 
frames... on through 
to the looms in this 
great mill, 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


for PEPPERELL at Lewiston, Maine, where Cutler-Hammer 
ontrol is used at all — of the continuous peroxide 


at Webster, Mass. You will find 
ammer Control on the continuous per- 
. in fact on all finishing 
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MORE 


Further achievements of the 
Foster 102 that mean better 
quality production at lower costs 


More yarn and less doffs per day mean increased production. seuliciiies 


When you wind 7” traverse cones on Foster Model 102 you 
get 10% more yarn than on 6” traverse cones with the further 
benefits of winding by Foster. 


With 7° Traverse Cones on Foster Model 102 
| 


1 Cone holder which swings out at 
convenient height, permitting quick 
easy doffing. 


2 Empty bobbin conveyor below 
bobbin pins, which discharges into 
standard sized truck No handling 
of bobbin boxes. Double conveyor 
is furnished when different bobbins 


4 
ed on different sides of the 

are us 

& 
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The Foster Model 102 winds twice as much yarn in a given 
time as obsolete models and reduces operating costs as much 
as 1/3. It provides all the famous Foster flexibility features, 
too; that is, it can be equipped to wind tubes, knitting cones, 
dye packages or warping cones, 6’’ or 7” traverse. It can also 
be adjusted to wind any taper and any angle of wind from 
9° to 18°. 


machine 


3 Several types of: self threading 
tension and slub catching attach- 
ments. 


4 Can also be equipped with con- 
ditioning attachment, 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 


WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: ROSS-WHITEHEAD & CO., LTD., 
UNIVERSITY TOWER BUILDING, 660 STE. CATHERINE STREET WEST, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE: MUSCHAMP. TAYLOR, LTD., MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


SEND FOR 
BULLETIN A-95 


FOSTER MODEL 


FOR WINDING COTTON, MERCERIZED, WOOL, WORSTED, MERINO, SPUN SILK, OR SPUN RAYON YARNS 
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NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION * ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


i ORK 6, N.Y. B0STON + PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA.» CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO +. PORTLAND, ORE 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW Y : GREENSBORO - CHARLOTTE + ATLANTA + NEW ORLEANS « CHATTANOOGA + TORONTO 
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LOOM MODERNIZATION SPECIALISTS 
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a 
now go to work right in 
YOUR PLANT! 
TTTIIIILII III {Ti 
SRR 
SUM 
Wilson's unique Loom Rebuilding 
Methods allow Modernization 
without excessive profit losses! 
The Emil V. Wilson Company is a unique organi- is it necessary to ship your looms away for re- sy 
zation of specially skilled loom mechanics and building at great expense and sacrifice of valu- ; 
‘ engineers, fully experienced in the rebuilding able production. It will pay you to investigate 
and modernization of looms. The work is done Wilson’s unusual “assembly line” methods of 
quickly and efficiently, right on the weave room Loom Rebuilding. A telephone call or letter will 
floor, On jobs involving large numbers of looms — bring you full particulars on how this new plan 
a completely rebuilt loom can be returned to can save you hundreds of dollars when you mod- 
__- preduction every 30 to 40 minutes! No longer ernize your weave room. 


Emil V Wilson Co 


201 WOODSIDE BLOG ANNEX TELEPHONE 5-5342 


Greenville. Sout) Carolina 
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THIS COT LAPS 


Moisture layers on fiber and cot 
| contain electric charges that at- 


tract fiber to cot. When pressed 
SURFACE HAS together, the two moisture layers rs 
HELMHOLTZ 

DOUBLE LAY have the effect of adhering fibers 


to cot and causing them to lap up. 


These action photos were taken at 1/250,000 second while cots were running 300 revolutions per minute. 


Cots eliminate 


Armstrong’s general purpose roll covering . .. NC-727 Accotex 


Like all Accotex Cots, NC-727 contains electrolytes 
to reduce lapping. Made of a cork-loaded syn- 
thetic rubber, NC-727 also combines the eyebrow 
resistance and high friction of cork with the long 
life of rubber. 

Whether you're spinning cotton, wool, or syn- 
thetics, Armstrong can supply you with a roll cover 
specially formulated for the job. Call your Arm- 
strong representative and have him arrange a test 
installation of Armstrong's Roll Covers that are 
best suited for your mill. 
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THIS COT DOESN'T LAP 


Electrolyte incorporated in patented 
Accotex™ rubber composition neu- 
tralizes electric charge in moisture 
layer on cot. Thus there is no at- 
traction of fiber to cot. and no 
tendency for the fiber to lap up. 


ELECTROLYTE 
NEUTRALIZES 
HELMHOLTZ 
DOUBLE LAYER 


cause lapping 


Armstrong’s Accotex Cots eliminate the basic cause 
of lapping—an electric attraction between cot and 
fiber. Just how electrolytes provide this patented 
Accotex® feature is illustrated in the photographs 
and diagrams shown above 

But more important than laboratory tests and 
explanations is the performance record of Accotex 
Cots. Actual service on thousands of frames has 
shown that broken ends don’t tend to adhere to 
Accotex Cots. Hence lapping is virtually eliminated. 

In addition, Accotex Cots give you months of 
front line service .without perceptible wear. With 


most yarns youll get a total of five to six years of 
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top-quality spinning from these covers. An occasional 
buffing keeps these cots running like new. 

In mills where lapping is a very severe. problem, 
J-490 Accotex Cots are recommended. They combine 
surface smoothness with electrolytes to further in- 
hibit lapping. For minimum eyebrowing in a syn- 
thetic cot plus good lap resistance, see the NC-727 
Accotex Cot described at left. 

For full information on Accotex Cots, call your 
Armstrong representative today. Or write Armstrong 

Cork Company, Textile Products Depart- £ 
ment, 8202 Arch Street, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania. Available for export. 
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Look... 


No 
Sharp 
(Corners 
No 
Sharp 
Edges 
«++ Smooth Inside and Out 


... and permanently smooth! No 
snagged hands, no damaged 
yarn, and no danger of cutting, 
tearing, or gouging machinery or 
work. 


Excel 
Utility Truck 
No. 1300 


This EXCEL No. 1300 Truck is 
made of heavy 16 gauge non- 
rustable galvanized iron, metal 


locked and riveted, to outlast 


any ordinary truck. 


Made to customers’ specifications. 
Thousands already in use. 


Excel 
TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. 


Lincolnton, N. C. 
“Trucks for the Textile Industry” 
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INDUSTRY STATISTICS 
Sirs: 

The writer is asked to speak to the Farm- 
ers Grange on cotton production manufac- 
tured goods, etc., in North Carolina. Would 
greatly appreciate it if you could give me 
your most recent report on number of bales 
produced, cotton spindles in place, and 
number of employees in North Carolina. 

S. G, Laws 
Superintendent and 
General Manager 
Jewell Cotton Mills, Inc. 
Thomasville, N. C. 


{ The United States cotton crop of 1949 
was, according to the December estimate, 
16,034,000 bales. Spindles. in place in the 
| United States were reported recently as ap- 


| proximately 23,400,000 as compared to 37,- 


900,000 in 1926. Spindles in place in the 


| Southern states number 18,300,000, while 
| 


| there are 4,600,000 in New England. Active’ 


| spindles reported recently were 16,147,000 

in the South and 3,522,000.in New Eng: 
land. The total number of textile mill em- 
ployees in North Carolina runs around 
220,000,.—-Eds. 


BARRE MARKS 


Sirs: 

We are making a study of the causes and 
-remedies of so-called barre marks. These 
marks constitute defects in the cloth and 
'their nature and character are elusive and 
variable: We know the marks occur when 
the cloth is woven on the loom and the oc- 
currence may be occasioned by a number of 
factors, but we have not been able to find 
out what causes them ot what can be done 
to remedy this condition. We would deeply 
appreciate any help you could give us on 
this problem. 


V. Plesscher 

Research Director 

Library of Industrial 
Research 

415 North Dearborn Street 

‘Chicago 10, Hl, 


{_ Barre marks are filling streaks that cause 
so much trouble in rayon fabrics. They 
usually are caused by slight variation in 
filling yarn from one bobbin to. another, A 


box loom, alternating filling, in order to 
even up this slight variation so that when 
the material is dyed the streaks will not 


great deal of rayon fabric is woven with a 


Questions, answers, comments and other material submitted by the readers for use in 
this column should be addressed to Editors, TEXTILE BULLETIN, P. O. Box 1225, Char- 
lotte 1, N. C. All material will be edited properly before publication. 


appear. .Barre marks been a great 
source of trouble to the rayon yarn produc- 
ers, and the elimination of them presents 
one of theit greatest problems. Although the 
manufacture of rayon yarn is about as rig- 
idly controlled as any process or series of 
processes in the textile industry, the larger 
companies will admit, for. instance, that 
there will be a slight difference between 
yarn. manufactured in Pennsylvania and 
yarn of the same count produced in Vir- 
ginia.—Eds, 


NEP COUNTING METHODS 


Sirs: 

I want to go up to State (North Carolina 
State College School of Textiles) soon and 
talk with them about the way they take nep 
counts. I think neps per square inch is 
wrong. In my opinion it should be neps per 


gram, reason being that it is faster, and on 


a weight basis which everyone can use for 
comparison. If one mill is making 60-grain 
sliver and another 50-grain, the square inch 
basis for comparison is wrong. We have 
been making nep counts some five or six 
years based on neps per grain. Prior to that 
we did our nep count study based on neps 
per square inch. Experience has taught that 
in making our checks based on. neps per 
grain we are less likely to make an error. 
Also, we find that we can do the work fas- 
ter, as stated previously. Factors that must 
always be taken into consideration in mak- 
ing tests or studies in the mill are: sim- 
plicity, time, and possibility of an error. 
We also have a six-month study on Press- 
ley break of fiber in relation to skein break 
and weave room efficiency which I think 
you would be interested in. 
John M. Caughman 
General Superintendent 
Spartan Mills 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


{ Says J. F. Bogdan of N. C. State’s Depart- 
ment of Textile Research: “Mr. Caughman’s 
suggestion of using weight as a basis is 
appreciated, but perhaps the idea has  oc- 
curred to him subconsciously from having 
read our discussion and suggested solution. 

. Our nep counts are corrected on the 
basis of sliver weights, which are checked 


at the time that the counts are made. We 


cannot anticipate all objections to establish- 
ed methods and procedures as we have this, 
but we do time any long-haired tendencies 
in our research through periodic meetings 
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with wiring channels as well as reflectors : 3 
available in Vitreous Porcelain Enamel 


@ Take a look at Wheeler Slimline Fixtures and you'll see the 
extra advantages that assure lowest cost in the long run. In 
addition to the benefits of instant-starting, you get the advan- 
tages of Wheeler “Skilled Lighting” design and construction 

. Stable reflecting characteristics, easy cleaning, lower 
maintenance and extra-long service life. These inherent 
Wheeler features are the results of nearly 70 years of making 
quality lighting equipment. 


Typical-of Wheeler engineering thoroughness in Slimline 
Units is the exclusive auxiliary lamp support at center of fix- 
ture to prevent vibration of the 8-foot lamps. Fixture channel = | ¢ 
is in one sturdy piece .. . available in either baked enamel or 


porcelain enamel finish. Reflectors are in vitreous porcelain “RAMEY 70 YEARS OF 
enamel finish only. Here is one of Wheeler’s many veteran work- 


Two types of Slimline fixtures represent another Wheeler ers. . . skillfully applying Wheeler's famous 
Skilled Lighting” refinement. Each is designed for specific te the of her 
applications. Get all the facts on these latest products of faithful adherence to high quality standards, 
Wheeler “Skilled Lighting”. Write to Wheeler Reflector she helps to maintain the distinguished 
? Wheeler tradition of top value in modern 

Company, 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Massachusetts. 


industrial lighting. 
See all our new 1949 units at Booth Nos. 63 and 64 at the International Lighting Exposition. 


Distributed Exclusively through Electrical Wholesalers 


Industrial Slimline 
Unit End view of In- 
dustrial Type unit show- 
ing flat top. These units 
Gre designed for gen- 


Textile Slimline Unit 
nd view of Textile 
Type unit showing 
especially 
esigned to eliminate 
eral industrial use under readers cleanings and 
"ermal atmospheric danger of moisture 
conditions, damage. 


‘SKILLED LIGHTING 


MADE BY SPECIALISTS IN LIGHTING PNT SINCE 1881 
TEXTILE BULLETIN e February, 1950 17 
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| BULLETIN BOARD— 
| qj i with mill men from whom we obtain con- 


structive criticism of past performance and 
valuable suggestions for future work.’ 


© { We editors recommend to Mr. Caughman 
| | a reading of “Developments in Nep Con 
| trol,” .published in the Opening, Picking, 


Carding and Spinning section of this issuc. 


—Eds. 


FOREIGN MAIL 
FAIRBANKS TRUCKS AND CASTERS 


We wish to express to you our apprecia- 
have been made right here in the heart of tion for the TEXTILE BULLETIN; we find 
the South for more than 50 years. The Magaxine. very interesting. 

. : you make on the various meetings give us a 
largest, most modern materials handling 


lot. of valuable information. We judge you 
equipment manufacturer in this part of the are ahead of any of the other magazines we 


country provides a full line of get along this line. 
| James. L. Turner 
CASTERS — Swivel and Rigid : Manager 
WHEELS — Semi-Steel and Rubber Dominion Fabrics, Ltd. 
Tired Welland, Ont., Canada 


HAND TRUCKS Sits. 
We have read with great interest an ab- 
PLATFORM TRUCKS 


stract of “Fabric Coating With Vinyl Plas- 


DOLLIES tisols” by George B. Koch (TEXTILE BUL- 
LETIN, Vol. 75, No. 6): W ould you care to 
4-WHEEL TRAILERS post to us a complete reprint or tear shect 
SPECIAL TRUCKS of all kinds ! of this? It will be warnily appreciated. 
Aileen Johnson 
Our Design and Engineering Department Librarian 
is prepared to create special units to suit Research Department 
your particular needs. Croda, Ltd., Snaith 
Yorkshire, England 
Our central location assures 
you of PROMPT DELIVER- As a studious I am much _ interested 
IES from large factory ware- with cost researches in textiles (cotton, 
as ke.“ house stocks. Write or phone... rayon, wool), specially in practical Amer- 
| ican methods used in the States to get 
analitically theyr costs as much the distri- 
bution of overheads, depreciation, cost of 
labor, etc. I would like to get some of your 
Series publications on the matter... . 
Dr. D. A. Forts 
Pressed Steel SWIVEL CASTER 
Via Del Proconsolo, 13 
| Series "31" RIGID CASTER 
\ Florence, Italy 
so avatiabie with thread guards. 
Sirs: 
., . 1 note that the article does not men- 3 


tion our firm as Messrs. TITAN'S represen- 
tative in the United States, and I am won- 
dering whether in a subsequent issue this 
omission could gem 

Pi. Nagel 

Vice-President 

Edda International Corp. 

470 Fourth Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Specially Built 
SPOOL TRUCK ; Fig. 9213 


{ Mr. Nagel refers to an item on Pagé 60 
of our February, 1949, issue dealing with the 
Fleischer automatic warp tying machine 


built in Denmark by Titan Works.—Eds. 


AMERICAN 
TEXTILE 
EXHIBITION 


\ ATLANTIC City 
MAY &-\2 


VALVES - DART & PIC UNIONS - TRUCKS + CASTERS 
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Gondoz whipcord Endless 
... for long or short centers, high or low speeds, large 
or small pulleys, wherever endless belts can be 
installed. Whether light, fast drives on textile machines, 
or heavy duty drives on pumps or Jordans, Condor 
Whipcord Endless Belts save money over any other 
type of belt. 


The foremost feature of a Condor Whipcord Endless 
Belt is low inelastic stretch. Manhattan engineers were 
the first to pre-stretch cords during manufacture to 
insure a belt that maintains its tension on the drive 
without constant take-up. The stout Whipcords are 
so impregnated with Flexlastics and protected in the 
body of the belt that no atmospheric conditions affect 
the length of the belt. 


Other advantages of the Condor Whipcord Endless 
Belt are its outstanding flexibility, its freedom from ply 
separation, and no splice in the tension or load carry- 
ing section. These advantages make it the ideal belt 
for serpentine drives as on wood working machines. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER 
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Belts are Used Everywhere 


EXTENSIBLE TIP AIDS LONG LIFE 
Still another major 
belt value is Man- 
hattan’s patented 
Extensible-Tip 
method of splicing 
the cover ends. The 


results it gives you 
in longer wear are 
easily demonstrated. 
Figure A photographs the usual failure of a regular 
cover end splice. Figure B shows an Extensible-Tip 
cover end splice still intact after running 10 times as 
long under identical conditions. If belting is costing 
money in your plant, by all means have your Man- 
hattan distributor or a Manhattan engineer show you 
the Patented Extensible-Tip and demonstrate the 
features of Condor Whipcord Endless Belts. 


Keep ahead with Manhattan 


PASSAIC. NE W 5-7 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


Manufacturers of Mechanical Rubber Products * Rubber Covered Equipment * Radiator Hose * Fan Belts * Brake Linings * Brake 
Blocks * Clutch Facings * Packings * Asbestos Textiles * Powdered Metal Products * Abrasive & Diamond Wheels * Bowling Balls 
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Look Out, Textile Industry! 


We wish to urge—as strongly as possible—that every 
manager of a textile mill read very carefully the first five 
paragraphs of the Watching Washington section on Pages 
28 and 31. The C.I.O. Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, having failed miserably in its “Operation Dixie’ efforts 
to organize a large segment of Southern textile mills, now 
is trying to pull a fast one. It hopes to regain its losses by 
surrepticious use of the Subcommittee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations of the United States Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. “Surrepticious” in the previous 
sentence may be the wrong word, since we are convinced 
that Pepper of Florida, Neely of West ‘Virginia, Humphrey 
of Minnesota and Chairman Murray of Montana (majority 
members of the subcommittee) know what is going en. On 
the other side of the fence stand Senators Taft of Ohio and 
Donnell of Missouri; Wayne Morse of Oregon, although 
elected as a Republican, can be counted on to join the 
majority. 

Last August, based upon reliable information which we 
secured through a very confidential inside source, TEXTILE 
BULLETIN made mention of a resolution pending in the 
Senate to authorize the Senate Labor Committee to investt- 
gate various issues relating to collective bargaining; this 
resolution was passed Aug. 15. We later outlined the pro- 
posed investigation, one point of which was the status of 
bargaining in the Southern textile industry. We also learned 
that a paid staff member of the new subcommittee was 
lunching daily with John Edelman of the T.W.U.A. 

Early in January this subcommittee of seven members 
held a meeting for the purpose of considering a ‘report’ 
which had been prepared by certain persons but was pre- 
sented as the work of its staff. The intent was that the 
subcommittee would approve this “report,” pass it along to 
the full committee for approval, and then have it issued as 
a public document. However, senators on the subcommittee 
which was to approve the proposed ‘report’ found it to be 
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so grossly inaccurate, so filled with erroneous statements 
and in general so incomplete, that it was withdrawn hur- 
riedly. For more than two hours Senators Taft and Donnell 
picked it apart. Having failed in their effort to have the 
government sponsor a false report which could be used to 
smear the textile industry of the South, the conspirators, 
rather than have their trickery exposed, arranged to have all 
available copies of the. ‘report’’ put under lock and key, 
with the idea that not one of them should ever get into 
circulation or its contents become known. 

In ipite of the effort to keep the contents of the “veport™ 
from becoming known we have, through inside sources, 
secured a copy and, for safe keeping, have placed it im a 
lock box in a bank. | 

The first “report’’ is entitled “Preliminary Report. of the 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare pursuant to S. Res. 140 [Senate Resolution 140}]—A 
Resolution Authorizing the Committee on Labor and Public 
welfare to Investigate and Study Problems Relating to 
Labor-Management Relations.” It carries the United States 
Government Printing Office identification number “60062.” 
It contains 49 pages, nine of which are devoted to a discus- 
sion of ‘Status of Bargaining in the Textile Industry in the 
South.” 

After the objections and discrepancies were brought out 
by Senators Taft and Donnell through devastating question- ° 
ing of the staff members who sponsored it, whole pages 
in this document were marked out. The second version, 
carrying G.P.O. No. "60388," was watered down to only 
16 pages, less than one of which is devoted to “Status of 
Bargaining in the Textile Industry in the South,” still re- 
ferred to as a ‘‘specific problem thought to have general 
significance."” Deleted from the second ‘report’ are nine 
case histories of what the subcommittee staff described as 
instances of terrorism and intimidation by Southern textile 
manufacturing firms which are ‘‘sufficiently numerous and 
striking to suggest the value of investigation to see whether 
they fairly represent the situation as a whole, as the unions 
strongly assert they do’’ [italics ours}. 

The final report, now labelled officially as Senate Report 
No. 1213, contains less than three pages, and bears little or 


no resemblance to the original proposed “report.” It- still 


lists as a specific problem thought to have general signif- 
cance ‘Status of Collective Bargaining in the Textile and 
Other Industries in the South.” 

It falsely states that the staff of the subcommittee sought 
the advice of representatives of labor and management, 
whereas the idea originated within the circle of organized 
labor and with representatives of organized labor who are 
upon government payrolls. It further states that conferences 
were held with labor and management groups and others in 
an effort to acquaint the staff members with the problems 
involved in particular situations. “Requests for data have 
been directed to the Department. of Labor, the N.L.R.B., 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Department of Justice, 
to research units of the A.F.L., the C.I.0., the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and others.’ The committee rec- 
ommends “the continuation and expansion of the present 
investigation with full facilities for its vigorous prosecu- 
tion,’ and asks for a mew appropriation of $135,000 to 
cover its investigation in 1950, 

We have copies of all three of these reports and have 
placed them in safe keeping to insure that they can be used 
as evidence when needed, or when any attempt is made to 
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Years of smooth-running operation ahead 
for these new combers 


The kind of lubrication these-‘new combers get 
down through the years will play an important 
part in determining the quality of the sliver they 
produce, how long they retain their efficiency, and 
how much they cost to operate. 

To insure proper lubrication, the progressive 
mill management adopted the quality lubricants 
and application schedule recommended by a Gulf 
Lubrication Engineer. As a result, every bearing 
and gear gets better protection against wear and 
loss of accuracy. And that means higher quality 
yarn in the long run, plus lower maintenance 
costs, 

Scores of the country’s leading mills rely on 
Gulf Lubrication, report that it helps them keep 
their machines and equipment in better condition 
and helps them reduce costs. They know from 
experience that Gulf lubricants are high quality, 
uniform products—that each one does its job 
well. They have found the wide experience and 
broad practical knowledge of Gulf Lubrication 
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Engineers invaluable—a source of real down-to- 
earth solutions for their maintenance and lubri- 
cation problems. | 

This kind of lubrication service has real dollar 
and cents value to you. Write, wire, or phone your 
nearest Gulf office today and ask a Gulf Lubri- 
cation Engineer to call. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Sales Offices - Warehouses 


Located in principal cities and towns throughout 
| Gulf’s marketing territory 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 
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EDITORIALS 


deny that such a report was prepared and an attempt made 
to have it issued as an official government document. 

This business is a really sinister drive, and is not to be 
minimized. Very soon the subcommittee will send out a 
long questionnaire to every Southern textile mill. Mill 
management should not ignore the questionnaire, but fill it 
out carefully and return it to the subcommittee. However, 
management should make two copies of its answer and mail 
one each to Senator Forrest C. Donnell (R., Mo.) and 
Senator Robert A. Taft (R., O.), Senate Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C, This is most important, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: The C.1.O. through all of its contacts in 
Washington is getting ready to load down the subcommit- 
tee. The union is proceeding. on the theory that employers 
and managers will neglect or fail to fill out the questionnaire 
sent to them (with the attitude that ““Here’s some more 
government crap that I haven't got time to fool with’), 
and the subcommittee will have only a one-sided presenta- 
tion on which to write its final report. It is the intention 
of the subcommittee to put footnotes, at the bottom of each 
report page if possible, saying that questionnaires were sent 
to employers seeking information on a particular point, and 
that out of 800 or so, only three or four answered. That 
would make it look bad for the Southern textile industry. 

Senators Taft and Donnell want the copies of what textile 
management sends in to the subcommittee so that as a 
minority, they can check for accuracy what Senator Murray 
and his crowd claim in the majority report. If anyone is 
laboring under the delusion that Murray, Humphrey, Neely 
and Pepper will not do a mean job on Southern textiles if 
they get a chance, just give them a chance. They are cook- 
ing up a smear of Southern industry such as has never been 
plastered on before. But the whole smear effort can be 
defeated and torn to shreds if Senators Taft and Donnell are 
given the material. with which to do it. 


Rieve Favors Welfare State 


We note the following newspaper dispatch: 

BOSTON, Dec, 6—Emil Rieve, general president of the C.I.O. 
Textile Workers Union of America, said that the special needs of 
New. England and the nation as a whole can be met only by estab- 
lishment of a.‘‘welfare state.” 

He told the Massachusetts C.I.O. convention, in a prepared ad- 


dress, that the ‘welfare state’’ is a logical extension of the New 
Deal. 
The ‘welfare state’ which is advocated by Emil Rieve, 


the general president of the T.W.U.A., is a form of gov- 
ernment in which all citizens are regimented and in which 
no individual freedom of action is permitted. 

It is the form of government which now exists in Rus- 
sia, and any person who advocates the ‘welfare state’ is 
in effect a Communist. 


Featured Speakers 


The so-called Democratic Harmony Meeting held at 
Raleigh, N. C., on Jan, 27 and 28 was a harmony meeting 
because nobody was invited who was not in harmony with 
Jonathan Daniels or would not agree to not mention anti- 
poll tax, anti-lynching or F.E.P.C. legislation, 

Only one Southern governor other than Gov. Kerr Scott 
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of North Carolina attended and the Hon. James F. Byrnes 
of South Carolina was not among those present. 

Introduced ahead of Secretary of the Treasury John Sny- 
der as featured speakers were Jack Kroll, director of the 
C.1.0.'s Political Action Committee, C. T. Anderson, sec- 
retary of the Railway Labor Political League, and Joseph 
Keenan, head of the A.F.L. League for Political Education. 

The address of one of the professional labor leaders was 
referred to by a prominent newspaper correspondent as ‘a 
raving, blustering, incoherent talk out of character with the 
surroundings.” 

The Raleigh meeting left no doubt about the attitude of 
the Democratic Party of North Carolina under the leader- 
ship of Jonathan Daniels of the News & Observer. 


Annual Meeting Of N. C.. Textile Foundation 


Since the North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc., was 
chartered in 1942, the annual meetings have been held in the 
form of a dinner at Greensboro, N. C., usually at the 
Greensboro Country Club: ; 

As the development of the School of Textiles at North 
Carolina State College has been the prime objective of the 
North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc., and as the addi- 
tion to the building of the School of Textiles has been 
completed and a very large amount of modern textile ma- 
chinery recently installed, President W. J. (Nick) Carter 
felt that it would be well to hold the annual meeting at the 
School of Textiles and give members of the foundation an 
opportunity to inspect the school and become acquainted 
with members of the faculty. 

The annual meeting of the North Carolina Textile Foun- 
dation, Inc., will therefore be held in Raleigh on Feb. 25, 
1950, and the following is the complete schedule: 

11 A. M.—Annual meeting of North Carolina Textile 
Foundation, Inc., in new auditorium in School of Tex- 
tiles building at N. C. State College. 

12 Noon—Annual meeting of Board of Directors in 
office of Dean Malcolm E. Campbell. 

12 Noon to 1 P. M.—lInspection of School of Textiles. 

1 P. M.—Buffet lunch prepared and served by wives of | 
members of the faculty of the School of Textiles. 


2:30 P. M.—Full-length football game by selected Red 
and White teams as the closing event of Spring practice 
at State College. The game will be sponsored by the 
Monogram Club of State College and there will be a 
charge of $1.00. The public is invited but there is no 
need to purchase tickets in advance. 

:30 P. M.—Basketball game between State College 
freshmen and Wake Forest freshmen in the new Wil- 
liam Neal Reynolds Coliseum which seats 12,000 and 
is by far the finest coliseum in the South. 

8:15 P. M.—Basketball game in the coliseum between 
North Carolina State College and Villanova, both of 
whom are among the top teams in this country. 

It will be the last home game for All-American Dick 
Dickey of State College, as this is his fourth year. 
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The Villanova game, like all of the remaining games 
of State College in the Coliseum, has been completely sold 
out for some time. | 

All of the middle or $1.85 seats for the Villanova game 
were sold before it was decided to hold the annual meeting 
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: ‘New Novelty Yarns Made by Splitting Tricot 


Patented Avisco Process = 
_. Offers Wide Variety of a = SES = 
Entirely new and different types 
of novelty yarns have been created 
by splitting specially constructed 
tricot fabrics. This most recent 
several years of experimentation, [ees 
makes possible a wide variety of 
conventional novelty twisting ma- 
chinery. These new types include 3 ow 
boucle, ratine and chenille yarns, aS g 


turn of twist, and in addition some A few of the Zipknit yarns made possible by the new process. 
thick-and-thin and elastic yarns. | 

Called by the trademark name Zipknit yarns include upholstery — to the trade. Address: American 


“Zipknit,” these yarns can produce and drapery fabrics. They indicate | Viscose Corporation, Knitting De- 
many different kinds of fabrics with — that the future possibilities are al- —_ partment, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
a maximum of surface interest and most limitless. Among the many York I, N.Y. 


variety of hand. Some are extremely —_ foreseen uses are bathing suits, dress- 

rich and soft—much softer thancom- — weight goods and decorations for 

parable fabrics made of the standard __ terry. 

novelty yarns. Others are rather A large number of experimental 

crisp and even harsh. Random pat- _—_ applications for Zipknit yarns are in 
» tern fabrics without a definite re- the process of development. Avisco 
peat are easily achieved. invites inquiries about the new proc- 

First successful applications of ess, which is being made available 


MAKE USE OF 


4-PLY SERVICE 


To encourage continued improvement 
in rayon fabrics, American Viscose 


20 YEAR & Corporation conducts research and 


offers technical service in these fields: 


1 FIBER RESEARCH 
2 FABRIC DESIGN 
3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 
4 FABRIC FINISHING 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 


N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. 1. 


RAYON 


New York, February, 1930 —The 

style trend toward the long dress - 
for women is being reflected by a 

gain in yardage sales of rayon fab- 

rics. 


York, February, 1930 
~A banner year for rayon is 
with no price re- 

uctions and steadily increas- 
ing consumption. 


Wasuinoton, D. C., February, 
1930—The Circuit Court of Appeals 
has ruled that the word “satin” is 
the name of a weave and therefore 
rayon satins can be legally adver- 
tised as such. 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


Feb. 25, 1950—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Purefoy Hotel. 
Talladega, Ala. 


March 4, 1950—EASTERN CAROLINA DIVISION, 8.T.A., North Caro- 
lina State College School of Textiles, Raleigh. 


March 5-7, 1950—SOUTHERN SAFETY CONFERENCE, Birmingham, 
Ala. 


March 15-17, 1950—COMMITTEE D-13 ON TEXTILE MATERIALS, 
A.S.T.M., New York City. 


March 25, 1950—SOUTH CAROLINA DIVISION, 8.T.A., City Recreation 
Center (North Church Street), Spartanburg, 5S. C 


March 25, 1950—Carding and spinning meeting, TEXTILE OPERATING 
EXECUTIVES OF GEORGIA, A. French Textile School, Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology, Atlanta. 


March 28-31, 1950—NATIONAL PLASTICS EXPOSITION, Navy Pier, 
Chicago, 


March 30-April 1, 1950—Annual convention, AMERICAN COTTON 
MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., Palm Beach-Biltmore Hotel, 
Palm Beach, Fila. 


April 1, 1950—PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Robert E. Lee Hotel, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


April 15, 1950—NORTHERN NORTH CABOLINA- VIRGINIA DIVISION, 
S.T.A. 


April 27-28, 1950—Spring meeting, FIBER SOCIETY, Fontana, N. C. 


April 27-29, 1950—Annual convention, ALABAMA COTTON MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 4 


May 1-6, 1950—NATIONAL COTTON WEEK. 


May 3-5, 1950—Annual NORTH CAROLINA STATEWIDE INDUSTRIAL 
SAFETY CONFERENCE (sponsored by North Carolina Industrial 
Commission). Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, N. C. 


May 8-12, 1950—AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION (and 
Allied Industries), Atlantic City (N. J.). Auditorium, sponsored by 
National Association of Textile Machinery Manufacturers. 


May 11-13, 1950—Annual outing, CAROLINA YARN ASSOCIATION, 
Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C. . 


May 11-13, 1950—Annual meeting, COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSO- 
CIATION OF SOUTH CAROLINA, Fort Sumter Hotel, Charleston, 
C 


May 17-19, 1950—50th annual convention, COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION OF GEORGIA, Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 


June 1-3, 1950—Annual convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIA- 
TION, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C. 


June 12-16, 1950—MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSITION, Internationa! 
Amphitheatre, Chicago, Il. 


June 26-30, 1950—53rd annual meeting and ninth Exhibit of Testing 
Apparatus and Equipment, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING 
MATERIALS, Atlantic City, N. J. 


June 30-July 1, 1950—PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C.; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 8. C 


Sept. 5-9, 1950—Sixth NATIONAL CHEMICAL EXPOSITION, Chicago 
(Tll.) Coliseum. 


Sept. 11-13, 1950—Silver anniversary convention, SOUTHERN Cones) 
YARN SPINNERS ASSOCIATION, El) Paso, Tex. 


Sept. 11-13, 1950—Seventh annual SPINNER-BREEDER CONFERENCE, 
El Paso, Tex. 


Sept. 28-30, 1950—Annual national convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Portsmouth, 
N.H 

Sept. 30, 1950-—-PIEDMONT DIVISION, 8.T.A., Charlotte (N. C.) Hotel. 


Oct. 2-7, 1956—l16th SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION, Textile 
Hall, Greenville, 8. C. 


Oct. 12-13, 1950—Annual meeting, NORTH CAROLINA COTTON MAN- 
UFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Oct. 16-21, 1950—INTERNATIONAL SILK CONGRESS, New York, N. Y. 


Oct. 26-27, 1950—Annual convention, CARDED YARN ASSOCIATION, 
Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C. 


June 18-22, 1951—Annual meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TEST- 
ING MATERIALS, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Oct. 18-20, 1951—Annual rational convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIA~ 
TION OF TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Statler Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


June 22-27. 1952—Annua!l meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TEST- 
ING MATERIALS, New York, N. Y. 


EDITORIALS 


of the North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc., in Raleigh, 
but Dean Campbell was able to secure 200 of the $1.50 
seats which are the next best and 65 of the $1.00 seats. 
Every spot on the basketball floor can be seen from any seat. 
All tickets admit holders to both the freshman and varsity 
games. 
_ Those who desire basketball tickets should write at once 
to Dean Malcolm E. Campbell, School of Textiles, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. Send check for 
$1.50 or $1.00 per ticket. Add 10 cents to the total for 
postage. 

There will be no point in asking for any tickets other 
than the 200—$1.50 and the 65—-$1.00 seats which are 


held by Dean Campbell or asking for any tickets after the 


265 are gone. It has been estimated that 20,000 tickets 
could have been sold but there are only 12,000 seats. There 
is no standing room. 

All persons connected with any textile plant or textile 
machinery and supply manufacturer which has ever made a 
donation, large or small, to the North Carolina Textile 


Foundation, Inc., are privileged to attend the annual meet- 


ing of the North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc., and be 
guests at the buffet lunch. 

Superintendents and overseers of textile plants will be 
just as welcome as presidents and treasurers. 

Salesmen or clerks of textile machinery and supply man- 
ufacturers will be as welcome as the officials of the com- 
panies. 

Wives and children of those who attend will be welcome 
and will be expected at the buffet lunch. 

There may be textile plants or textile machinery and sup- 


ply manufacturers who have anticipated making donations — 


to the North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc., and would 
like to do so now and have their representatives attend the 
meeting on Feb. 25th, 

They may do so by making out checks to the Foundation, 
as named above, and mailing them to W. J. Carter, Box S-1, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Those who make such donations will be upon the same 
basis as former donors and will not need any special invita- 


tion to attend the meeting or to send orders for basketball 
tickets. 


Wallace Employees Reject C.1. 0. 


The labor election held at the Wallace Mfg. Co., Jones- 
ville, S. C., on Jan. 12 resulted as follows: 


Union Leaders And Tax Returns 


For many years the mill management at Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C., had, when requested, assisted employees in making 
out their tax returns. 

When labor union racketeers were trying to organize the 
mills at Roanoke Rapids two years. ago they conceived the 
idea of winning the employees away from the mills by 


makiny out tax returns for them in such manner as to assist 


them in evading taxes. 
Treasury Department investigators have secured scores of 
sworn affidavits from mill workers telling how the union 
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EDITORIALS— 


organizers encouraged them to fill out fraudulent tax re- 
turns. Here is one example of a conversation between Or- 
ganizer Toby Mendes and a mill worker. 

Mendes: ‘How much do you donate to church?’ 

Mill worker: “I don’t go to church,” 

Mendes: “Do you pass by a church on your way to 
work ?”’ 

Worker: “Yes.” 

Q: “What church?” 

A: “The Methodist Church.” 

Q: “Fine. You gave a $300 donation to the Methodist 
Church last year..’ 

Q: “Do you ever gamble?” 


Q: “Do you ever play cards for fun?” 


Q: ‘Fine. You lost $300 in gambling debts last year.” 

The mill worker’ knew that he had not given any money 
to the church or had lost any money gambling but, under 
the assurance of the organizer that it would be all right, 
made a false affidavit. : 

Mendes told the mill workers that he and the two other 
union organizers were former internal revenue agents, knew 
the inside ropes on how to save money. Later it turned out 
that only one of the organizers had been connected with 
internal revenue, and then only as a file clerk in Washing- 
ton. , 

Now the Treasury Department is after the mill workers 
because of their swearing falsely but cannot touch those 


who made out the false returns because they received no 
payment. 


1907-8 Executive Committee 


A few days ago we ran across a pamphlet containing the 
names of members of the executive committee of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of North Carolina for the fiscal 
year 1907-1908. | 


R. M. Miller, Jr., Ch'm. W. C. Houston, Jr. 
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D. Y. Cooper D. A. Tompkins 
W. C. Ruffin Geo. B. Hiss 

B. S. Robertson E. A. Smythe 
Ashley Horne J. W. Cannon 
B. Frank Mebane Ceasar Cone 
Jno. W. Fries S. B. Tanner 
Lee H. Battle W. A. Erwin 


L. L. Staton 
J. O. White 


Alf A. Thompson 


J. E. Sherrill 


Geo. A. Gray 
Robt. Mebane 
F. K. Borden 
W. Johnston 


A. J. Ruffin >. W. Oates 

J. P. Leak F. Dilling 

S. M. Robinson Jno. S. Efird 

J. P. McRae J. A. Long 

J. L. Hartsell S. Bryant 

E. H. Williamson C. A. Hunt 

H. W. Lilly J. C. Smith 

R. S. Reinhardt David Clark 

Ray W. H. Watkins 
A. E. Moore Eugene Holt 

D. L. Gore J, S. Care, Ie. 
H. M. Chase H. F. Schenck 
W. H. Ragan J. E. Williamson 


We believe that we are correct in stating that David Clark, 
then a cotton manufacturer, but now editor of TEXTILE 
BULLETIN, is the only member of the 1907-1908 executive 
committee who ts still living. 


Cotton mill machinery of those days was not the efficient 
machinery of today and competent superintendents and over- 
seers were rare, and the manufacture of good quality yarn 
and goods was far more difficult than today. 

With the exception of D. A. Tompkins, George A. Gray, 
C. A. Hunt and Eugene Holt, we do not believe that there 
is another man upon the list who had technical training or 
had any cotton manufacturing experience before becoming 
head of a cotton mill. 

Most of them were local merchants or connected with 
small banks and were placed m charge of a cotton mill when 
it was decided that a mill was needed in order to give em- 
ployment to people who could find few opportunities for 


earning wages. 


Many of them began in.a very small way. For instance. 
J. W. Cannon's first mill had only 3,000 spindles but such 
was his ability that when he passed on his mills had over 
600,000 spindles. 

When R. M. Miller, Jr., and D. A. Tompkins decided to 
build the Atherton Mills in Charlotte to manufacture 30s 
carded yarns, Colonel Jencks of Pawtucket, R. I., came all 


the way to Charlotte to discourage the venture and to tell 


them to stick to coarse yarns, as the South had neither the 
climate nor the labor for the manufacture of yarns as fine 
as 30s. 

Before R. M. Miller, Jr., died he had built and success- 
fully operated the Elizabeth Cotton Mills of Charlotte where 
high quality 130s combed yarns were manufactured. | 

As we look over the list we realize that an interesting 
story of accomplishments could be written around almost 
every name. It was a really great group of men, a group 
who, facing handicaps and difficulties, carried the cotton 
manufacturing industry of North Carolina through its most 
perilous years. 

North Carolina cotton manufacturers, in fact all the peo- 
ple of North Carolina, can well afford to take off their hats 
to the group named above. 


Three Traitors? 


When the United States senators from the South called a 


_ meeting to prepare to defend the South against the F.E.P.C. 


and other measures which Senator Humphrey of Minne- 
sota, Senator Lucas of Illinois and others are seeking to 
force upon ‘our section, three Southern senators were not 
invited. 

These were Claude Pepper of Florida, Estes Kefauver 
of Tennessee and Frank P. Graham of North Carolina. 

Southern senators seeking to defend the South against 
vicious attacks dared not admit those three senators to their 
meeting because they regarded them as traitors to the prin- 
ciples which the people of the South hold dear. 
~ When Hoey of North Carolina, Byrd of Virginia, May- 
bank of South Carolina, George of Georgia and other 
Southern senators were to go into a huddle they did not 
wish to have within hearing distance those whose loyalty to 
the South was doubtful—-Graham of North Carolina, Kef- 
auver of Tennessee and Pepper of Florida. 
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that smooth softness 
4 For that permanent, uniform finish 
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For thet richer, fuller hand 
For those bright shades & print colors 


a. THE HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


| i Rayon Oils & Sizes Conditioning Agents — Cationic Softeners 
Ha riex Produ cts: Nylon Oils & Sizes Scrooping Agents Cotton Warp Dressings 
‘ Kier Bleaching Oils Splashproof Compounds Wetting-Out Agents ; 
\ Finishing Oils Delustrants ; Weighting Agents 
Synthetic Detergents ‘leveling Agents Mercerizing Penetrants 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


All of Southern industry, from textiles and tobacco to cold 
drinks, is the target of the far-flung "investigation" which ma- 
jority members of the Senate Labor-Management Relations Sub-com- 
mittee is shaping up in consultation with C.I.0. The Senate is 
being asked to appropriate $135,000 for it; the staff is largely 
C.1.0. hand-picked, drawn from among union organizers. Besides, 
Murray, majority members, are Pepper (Fla.), Neely (W. Va.) and 
Humphrey (Minn. ) | 


Intent of the "investigation" is to get squarely behind the 
C.I.0.'s “Operation Dixie," and smash down opposition wherever it 
is to be found. The plan aims at every form of industry in the 
South which is not under C.1.0. thumbs. It will all point to 
terrorism in keeping out unions. 


Sub-committee's drive is starting by sending out thousands 
of questionnaires to management in Southern industry. Majority's 


hope is these questionnaires will be ignored, so that sub-committee 


reports can emphasize this fact, and write reports from C.1.0. 
data. | 


Every questionnaire to a manager should be answered, fully 
and completely. But two copies of all data sent to the sub-com- 
mittee should be sent also, personally, to its two minority mem- 
bers, Senators Forrest C. Donnell (R., Mo.), and Robert A. Taft 

(R., 0.) Full data in the hands of the minority will forestall 

distortion of facts in final reports. 


scope of the "investigation," and points to be emphasized, 
is being charted by the four majority members. No major or basic 
industry in the South is left outside. Minority members will sit 
in only when drafts of proposed Seporve come up for approval. 


F.E.P.C. will pass the House,-sooner or later, but become 
stalled in a Senate filibuster. The issue has split the House 
wide open, and jeopardizes passage of most of Truman's proposals. 


ppeaker Rayburn (D., Tex.) is in the "hottest spot" of his 
political career amid clashing forces over F.E.P.C. Colmer (D., 
Miss.), meeting him in a corridor, laid a friendly hand on his 
shoulder, and said: "pem, 12. you do not up you... 
may not have the Northerners with you, and you may not be speaker, 
but Sam, if you do call up F.E.P.C., you can't be speaker if you 
are not in Congress." : 


Former National Chairman Scott. and McConnell of Pennsyl- 


— 


vania led the bolt of 64 Republicans, known _ as the "me too's," to 
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water soluble vat dyestuffs 


new method for 
application of vat dyes 


"the some brilliant shades os he vat 
| dyestufis from which they are derived. 


all the fastness properties of regular vats 


vat fastness on mercerized cotton piece goods and 
cotton yarn... rayon skein and piece goods . . . dress goods of 
spun rayon and wool blends . . . wool suitings, blankets and knitting 
yarns... hosiery of wool and blends of rayon, cotton — 
and nylon... printing by roller, screen and resist. 

_ simplicity of application, superior dyeing and 
printing results, saving of time, lower cost of chemicals offset dye 
cost over ordinary vats in light and medium shades. 

stocks carried in strategically located warehouses 


435 HUDSON STREET NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


BOSTON, MASS. » CHARLOTTE, N. C. + CHICAGO, ILL. + PHILADELPHIA, PA. - PORTLAND, ORE. » PROVIDENCE, R. |. » SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


throughout the country insure prompt deliveries. 


*e 


Absolutely self-contained, the Brown * Eliminates overgreasing! Correct 
Portable Electric Grease Gun is the % 

answer to textile machinery lubricating e 
problems. Battery operated, with built-in ‘ less of fittings-resistence. COMPLE. 


automatic 110 volt charger. No trailing ‘ TELY ELIMINATES THE POSSI. 
wires or hoses. Handles lightest to heav- 


iest grease at instantly adjustable pres- % BILITY OF HUMAN ERROR. 
sure from 500 to12,000 pounds per square + | 

inch, in metered, variable quantities. Simple, 
accurate pressure adjustment. 


amount injected instantly, regard-. 


This original gun has given contin: 
ervice tor over fourteen years 
“FIRST NAME IN GREASE GUNS: pars 
LAST WORD IN SERVICE” 4 "1 
Write or call for additional infor- eg) 
mation and delivery. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


defeat restoring powers of the House Rules Committee. They aimed 
a year ago to help repeal the Taft-Hartley law, but hurriedly 
shifted over because of home district pressures. 


Paul L. Styles is slated for the vacancy on N.L.R.B. left 
by Board Member Gray. Styles is N.L.R.B. regional director at 
Atlanta, and former A.F.L. typographical unionist. He's been with 
NVLTR.B.. since 1957, and 1s called a “middie of the roader." 


Anti-trust laws would apply fully to national labor unions 
under a bill brought in by Senator Robertson (D., Va.) Injunctions 
would ‘be allowed against unions which "unreasonably" restrain 
trade in products or services essential to national health or 
safety. The bill would amend both the Clayton and LaGuardia acts. 


southern senntans in conference have agreed on a legislative 
program they will support in this session. The 18 will resist 
¥.E.P.C. and “civil rights" to the end. They-did not invite 
Pepper (Fla.), Kefauver (Tenn.) and Graham (N. C.) to join them. 


Truman's peevish crack that Byrnes can run for any job he 
"bad word" pleases further widened the split between Northern and 
Southern Democrats. Southerners took it as indication of an all- 


out intention to smash party spokesmen in the South by any means 
possible. | 


The party conference in Raleigh, managed by Fair Deal stal- 
warts, did more harm than good in ironing out the split between 
Northerners and Southerners, in the view of experienced observers. 


It served to focus attention on Byrnes and the wide-open deflection 
in the South. | 


Plans of the National Security Resources Board call for 
stopping all civilian production as soon as the next war starts. 
Only "austerity" goods, under tightest controls, will be allowed. 


Appropriations totaling $35 billion had final passage in 
the House without a record roll-call vote. Ninety speeches were. 
made for economy, but the record does not show any speechmaker 
cast a final vote to trim down the enormous spending. 


Truman has said nothing to indicate he's trying to check 
inflation, balance the budget, reduce spending, cut down the 
national debt or lower taxes. But he's laid a groundwork for 
later charging Republicans and Southerners with causing a larger 
deficit by refusing to support higher taxes. 


This government has spent $594.5 billion in the fiscal years 
1940-50, and appropriations already made for 1951, say Congres- 
Sional statisticians. Of this, $508.5 billion, or 77 per cent, 
was wartime and other spending related to foreign policy. About 
$58 billion, or ten per cent, went for solely domestic projects. 


Administration leaders are not so sure business is going to 
be good in the second half of 1950. They say publicly the outlook 
is rosy, but privatdly Truman is told if Congress doesn't kick in 


with stimulating hand-outs, there may be a real down-turn. 
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Deodorizing 


F & E kills many types of 


_gusting odors. At the same 


time it transforms noxious 


@ vapors into a pleasant, ¢ 


agreeable atmosphere 
tinged with the invigorat- 


@ ing scent of eucalyptus. 


USE F & E SOLUTION 


around toilets and urinals 


@ ... for flushing garbage @ 


receptacles and sick room 
accessories .. . for dressing 
@ room benches and lockers 


. . wherever agreeable, 


is required. 


Write for Folder FE-F745 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Disinfects ° 


while ° 


bacteria which cause dis- @ 


high-speed deodorization ® 


=== _ WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


More Vulnerable 


ITH international policy not 
definitely determined by our 
government and with the whole inter- 
national situation filled with dangers 
as a result of the aggressive policy of 
Communism, no industry in the United 
States should be more concerned than 
the textile industry. 
Several nations are desperately try- 


ing to find meafis whereby they can 


obtain a better economic situation: in 


fact, we can truthfully say that unless 


some nations are able to export man- 
ufactured goods their situation is hope- 
less, as they need the means whereby 
they can purchase food and other es- 
sentials to life from the outside for 
their, in many cases, half-starved pop- 
ulations. 

Many internationally-minded people 
believe that all countries should be able 
to ship goods into other countries with- 
out any tariff being imposed. 

This idea has some theoretic logic. 
It would certainly prove beneficial to 
those countries with low labor costs. 
In considering the idea we cannot af- 
ford to overlook the fact that our labor 
costs are the highest in the world. 

The American textile industry is 
more: vulnerable to foreign competition 
than any other major industry. The 


automobile manufacturer has little to 


fear from competition with foreign- 
made cars for some time to come. Cer- 
tainly nations such as Japan, China, or 
India cannot manufacture automobiles 
and ship them to the United Sfates to 
compete with American-made cars. 
The same is true of items like refriger- 
aters, etc. 

The above is not true tn connection 
with textiles. There have been periods 
in the past when foreign textiles have 
been shipped into this country at prices 
well below the prices of American- 
made goods. In the past, cheap labor 
was largely responsible for that condi- 
tion, and if we are to follow the free 
trade policy advocated by some of our 
leaders we will find foreign textiles 
sold in this country at prices consider- 
ably below our American costs. 

If such a situation were to develop, 
the employees in the textile mills in 
this country would be very adversely 
affected by unemployment, curtailed 


operations, and by lower standards of 
living. 

Let us not believe for one minute 
that the only people who would be 
affected by the flooding of this country 
with textiles made with cheap labor in 
foreign countries would be the stock- 
holders of the mill. 

We have an idea that within the 
next few years we will hear a whole lot 
about giving certain foreign countries 
an opportunity to become self-support- 
ing by permitting them to ship textiles 


without duty into the United States. 
We believe that our country should as- 


sist in helping to improve the economic 
situation in many of the countries of 
the world: however, we do not believe 


that we can do this to the extent of - 


bankrupting or seriously crippling the 
textile industry in the United States.— 
The Textorian, Cone Mills Corp. 


Crying About Taft-Hartley 


OME stalwart Fair Dealers who 
have shed political tears over their 


unfilled promises to repeal the Taft- 


Hartley law may not be through with 
weeping. Observers close to the politi- 
cal scenes in Washington have said that 
repealer has no chance of mustering a 
majority in the current meeting of 
Congress. The capers of John L. Lewis, 
with their threat to the safety of the 
country, are alone ample to discourage 
repeal support. 

The wise and decent thing for the 
weepers and their White House man- 
agers to do would be to agree on the 
amendment of the law somewhat in 
line with the Senate action last Sum- 
mer. Removal of unworkable features 
together with the strengthening of the 
law in some other respects, would give 
us a sound and sensible statute, service- 
able for many years to come. 

Up to this time the House leader- 
ship, mentioned by the White House, 
has insisted on repeal and rejected rea- 
sonable amendments. They have stood 
for the return of Wagner Act condi- 
tions which neither Congress nor the 


public will tolerate. 


The Fair Deal extremists probably 
will continue to block improvements in 
the law at this meeting. But if they do 
the public may come to feel more and 
more that if the law's detractors don't 
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+. the Ideal Running Mate for your Model ‘'J’’ Comber 


The new Whitin “P2E” 14” Bicoil 
Drawing frame was a natural development 
following the recent introduction of our 
Model “J” Comber with its 14” coiler. 


Although this machine makes an ideal 
running mate for the Model “J” Comber, it 
has many new features which will result in 
more profitable production and better quality 
in either combed or carded yarn mills using 


conventional equipment. 


AMER 
EXHIBITION 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Compared to conventional drawing, 
some of its more important features and ad- 
vantages are: 


DOUBLE PRODUCTION at each delivery. 

FLOOR SPACE REQUIREMENTS REDUCED by 50%. 

CAN CAPACITY — nearly doubled (approx. 23 Ibs.) 
LOW DRAFTS — an advantage on heavy bulk. 

NEW ELECTRONIC STOP MOTION provides quieter opera- 
tion and eliminates spark or shock hazards. 

WIDE ADJUSTABLE ROLL STANDS — will take up to 2” 
staple. 

SPIRAL GEARING in both head and foot ends reduces 


back-lash and produces more even and more uni- 
form sliver. 


MACHINE WORKS 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ATLANTA, GA. SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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Reg.U.8.Pat.Off, 


RODA 


High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


TONE 


High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


The Premium Kentucky High 
Splint unmatched for domestic 
use. Produced in Harlan Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, on the L. & N. 
Railroad. 


COKE 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va. 


~ 
High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal— Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 


Westmoreland County, Pennsy!l- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Gor 


Genuine Pocahontas from Mc- 
Dowell County, W. Va., on the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad. 


High fusion coking coal for 
by-product, industrial stoker 
use from W yom- 
ing Co., W. Va.,on the Vgn. Ry. 


Kentucky 
Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railtoad. 


ANTHRACITE 


Hazle Brook and Raven Run 
Premium Coal. 


Our personnel with the experience gained through long and varied 
marketing activity assures effective servicing of any fuel requirement, 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA, 
BRANCHES: 


BLUEFIELD, W.VA. BOSTON 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 


BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 


WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


want the amendments, the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act is pretty good as it stands and 
not at all the oppressive kind of legis- 
lation the propagandists have pictured 


it.—Times-Picayune, New Orleans, La. 


Facts About Work 


HE way a lot of folks go about 

their job would lead one to come 
to a conclusion they thought work evil, 
or a discipline, or a mere means of 
gaining a livelihood. 

But in a sure way—a reality 
IS a service. 

The needs of the human race must 
be met or the race would die. In the 
presence of such needs, it is incumbent 
upon every able bodied person, just as 
it was during the war, to use his gifts, 
his talents and all the intellect that he 
has, with his physical powers in some 


work 


productive labor. In doing this he 


makes his contribution to mankind and 
the race-aS a whole. It is a privilege 
and a service. 

Some facts about work, uttered by 
the great of the past are as follows: 

“When work seems hardest is the 
very hour when you need to work 
hardest. 

“If hard work is not genius, it 1s 
the best possible substitute for it.’ 

‘Much good work is lost for the 
lack of a little more.” 3 

“The best evidence of ability is im- 
mense capacity for hard work and an 
intense conviction of its necessity.” 

“Work is given to men not only be- 
cause the world needs it, but because 
the workmen need it. Work makes 
man.” 

Luther Burbank had this to say about 
labor: “The knowledge and ability to 
perform useful, honest labor of any 
kind is infinitely more importantahd 
of more value than all the so-called 
culture.” — The Commentator, Union 
Bleachery. 


If all the economists in our country 
were laid end to end in straight line, 
their opinions still would point in all 
directions.—The Aluminator. 
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NEW UNIT 
IMPROVES QUALITY, 5 
SLASHER PERFORMANCE, e! 


RAISES WEAVING EFFICIENCY , STRETCH CONTROL 
offers many advantages 


The WPF&M Stretch Control Unit, added 


nae * Higher Slasher speeds 
to your present Slashers, will improve your | 


size operation and yarn quality. A posi- * Positive feed eliminates slippage 
tive-drive feed delivers yarn from creel to * Reduced Roll Blanket and Size Roll Wear 
size box ata predetermined speed. Its + Predeletmined Yarn Stretch 


change gear selection permits accurate con- 
trol of stretch from zero to 4%. 
Slasher speeds can be increased without * Jocroased Weaving Eficiancy 
yarn strain or tension on Slasher units. * Better Fabric Feel and Quality 
Most important, Stretch Control enables 
you to deliver yarn of uniform strength and 
elasticity to your Weave Room for beiter 
weaving efhciency, better quality fabrics. 


* Improved Yarn Strength and Elasticity 


For complete details on Stretch Control write... 


Manufactured by 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
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THE “WHO’S WHO” OF 


ARGENTINA 


S. A. LC. FABRICA ARGENTINA DE ALPARGATAS, 
Patricios 1053, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


AUSTRALIA 


BRADFORD COTTON MILLS LIMITED, 


**Bradmil House.”” Missenden & Parramatta Rds., Camperdown, Sydney, N.S.W.., 


Australia 

AUSTRAL SILK: & COTTON MILLS PTY. LIMITED......Meibourne, Australia 
AUSTRIA 

F. M. HAEMMERLE Dornbrin, Austria 
BELGIUM 

ALSBERGE & VAN OOST .... Gand, Belgium 
‘BRAZIL 

COMPANHIA AMERICA FABRIL....Rua Candelaria 67, Rio de Janciro, Brazil 

COTONIFICIO RUDOLFO CRESP1....................Rua Javari 403, Sao Paulo, Brazil 

S. A. INDUSTRIAS REUNIDAS F. MATARAZZO.................Sao Paulo, Brazil 

SAO PAULO ALARGATAS, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
CANADA 

CANADIAN COTTONS LIMITED... Montreal, Que., Canada 

CANBRI MANUFACTURING COMPANY. LIMITE D... Ajax, Ont., Canada 

DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY, LTD. Magog. Que., Canada 

MONTREAL COTTONS LIMITED ......... _Nalleyfield, Que., Canada 

ROBINSON COTTON MILLS, LIMITED, 
183 George St., Toronto 2, Ont., Canada 
WABASSO COTTON COMPANY LTD. Three Rivers, Que., Canada 
Welland, Ont., 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO., 


CHILE 


FABRICAS TEXTILES CAUPOLICAN-CHIGUAYANTE, S.A.., 
Chiguayante Mill, Concepcion. Chile 
.. Santiago, Chile 


Canada 


JORGE HIRMAS H. 


COLOMBIA 
TEJIDOS EL CONDOR, S.A............... Condor Mill, 
COMPANIA COLOMBIANA BE TEJIDOS, 
Coltejer Mill, Medellin, Rep. 
FABRICA DE HILADOS Y TEJIDOS DEL HATO, 
Medellin, Rep. 


| CUBA 
COMPANIA TEXTILERA ARIGUANABO, S.A 


Medellin, Rep. of Colombia 
of Colombia 


of Colombia 


TEJIDOS DE OCCIDENTE, S.A. of Colombia 


Havana, Cuba 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
CORPORATION USTI. 
CORPORATION DVU R KRALOVE Haje, Czechoslovakia 
CORPORATION LENINA . Ruzomberok- ‘Rybarpole, Czechoslovakia 
CORPORATION NACHOD MNachod, Czechoslovakia 


DENMARK 

A/S GRENAA DAMPVAEVERI . 
AKTIESELSKABET DE FORENEDE TEXTILF ABRIKKER I. AALBORG. 

Aalborg, Denmark 

Copenhagen, Denmark 


BLOCH & ANDRESEN 
EIRE 


SETFAST LIMITED 3, College Green, Dublin, Eire 


FRANCE 


SOCIETE ANONYME DE BLANCHIMENTS TEINTURES ET IMPRESSIONS, 
3, Rue du Garet, Lyon, France 


ETABLISSEMENTS BOISSIERE FILS ..Notre-Dame de Bondeville, France 
MANUFACTURES HARTMANN & FILS............... Munster, Haut-Rhin, France 


ETABLISSEMENTS SCHAEFFER & CIE., 
Pfastatt-le-Chateau, Haut-Rhin, France 


GERMANY 
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Ceska Trebova, Czechoslovakia | 


Grenaa, Denmark | 


“SANFORIZED“ 
GEBRUDER BOGGERING, G.M.B.H. ......... Bocholt, Germany 
CHRISTIAN DIERIG A.G.. Augsburg, Germany 


BAUMWOLLINDUSTRIE ERL ANGEN- BAMBERG ee G.. ‘Erlangen, Germany 
AUGUST: GEIGER, KOMM. GES. _-Kirchheim-Teck, Germany 

Nordhorn, Germany 


HERMANN WINDEL 


...Windelsbleiche, Germany 


GREAT BRITAIN 


BLEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. LIMITED, 
Blackfriars House, Parsonage, Manchester 3, England 


in Seven Plants as Follows 


Eden & Thwaites, Ltd............... Edgeley Bleachworks, Stockport, Cheshire; England 
James Hardcastle & Co., Ltd................... Bradshaw Works, Near Bolton, England 
Kirkpatrick Bros. Ltd......... Ballyclare, County Antrim, Northern Ireland 
James McHaffie & Son Ltd............. Kirktonfield, Neilston (Near Glasgow), Scotland 
John Stanning & Son Ltd............... Leyland Bleachworks, Leyland, Preston, England 
Sykes & Company Ltd. ..Edgeley Bleachworks, Stockport, Cheshire, England 
BRADFORD DYERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD.....39 Well Street, Bradford, England 
J. CHADWICK & CO. LTD...Springbrook Works, Oldham, Lancashire, England 
CLIFTON MILLS, LIMITED. Poolstock Mills; Wigan, Lancashire, England 
DEAKINS, LIMITED... Egerton Dye Works, Near Bolton, England 


DROMONA & MAINE ‘LIMIT ED....Culleybackey, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland 


P. W. GREENHALGH & CoO., LTD., 


Ogden Mill, New Hey (near Rochdale) Lancashire, 
kdttheborough, Lancashire, 
Garrison Bleach & Dye Works, Birch Vale, 


GROVE DYEING CoO., LTD.... 
J. J. HADFIELD, LTD... 


J. MANDLEBERG & CO., LTD., 


Albion Works, Pendiecton, Salford, 6, Lancashire, 


THE PIN CROFT DYEING & PRINTING CO., 
Market St., 


RAINSHORE BLEACHING & DYEING CO., LTD., 


Norden Rochdale, Lancashire, 
Manchester 2, 
Rawtenstall, 


TURNBULL & STOCKDALE, LTD...........55 Brown St., 
DAVID WHITEHEAD & SONS LTD.............. 
YORKSHIRE DYEING 


Lower Mill, 
AND PROOFING COMPANY, LTD., 


Spring Vale Works, Middieton, Near Manchester, 


YORK STREET FLAX SPINNING CO., LTD............. Belfast, 


| HOLLAND 
BLIJDENSTEIN & CO., N.V 


Adlington, Lancashire, 


Enschede, 


KONINKLUKE STOOMWEVERI TE NIJVERDAL N.V., 


England 
England 
England 
England 
England 
Englan: 

‘England 
Englan: 


Englan: 


Northern Ireland 


Helland 


Almelo, Nijverdal, Hollan 
N.V. NEDERLANDSCHE STOOMBLEEKERI Holland 
INDIA 
BINNY & CO. (MADRAS) LIMITED ... Madras, Ind : 
ISRAEL 
KURDANEH TEXTILE WORKS, LTD., : 
-/o **Ata’’ Textile Co., Lid., P. O. Box 685, Haifa, Isré 
ITALY 
COTONIFICIO VALLE 8, Corso Re Umberto, Torino, Ita 
REGGIANI MANIFATTURA, S.A. ............. Bergamo, Ita 
MEXICO 
ATOYAC TEXTIL, S.A. Puebla, Puebla, 
COMPANIA INDU STRIAL ‘MANUFACTURERA DE ATLIXCO, 
Atiixco, Puebla, Mexi? | 
COMPANIA INDUSTRIAL DE PARRAS, S.A............. Parras, Coahuila; > 
COMPANIA INDUSTRIAL VERACRUZANA, S.A... 
Ciudad Mendoza, Veracruz, Mex? ° 
_Atzcapotzaico, Mexico, D.F., Mex! 
NACIONAL TEXTIL MANU FACTURERA. S.A...Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mex: 
TEXTILES MONTERREY, S.A.............. Monterrey, Neuvo Leon, Mex:.° 
NORWAY 
TEKSTILFOREDLING A/S—TEFPAS ................ Oslo, Norv4) | 
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HEBERLEIN & CO.. AG. .... 


STOFFEL & CO. 


Listed on these pages are some of the most 
illustrious names we know. 

They are our partners, “Sanforized” licensees. 

These firms have made available to the trade 
fabrics of greater value. 

These fabrics have brought to consumers 
better washable garments. Longer lasting. with 
fit which endures for the life of the garments. 

Last year, these firms produced over TWO 
BILLION YARDS of “Sanforized”’-labeled cottons. 


Once again, we raise our hats to our partners. 


THE COTTON WORLD! 


LICENSEES 


PERU 


COMPANIAS UNIDAS VITARTE, VICTORIA, INCA, S.A.............Lima, Peru 
FABRICA DE TEJIDOS “LA UNION” LTDA....Casilla Correo 2066, Lima, Peru 


SWEDEN 
BORAS WAEFVERI AKTIEBOLAG 
ULRIKSFORS VAEVERIAKTIEBOLAG 
MOELNLYCKE VAEVERIAKTIEBOLAG ........ 


Boras, Sweden 
Box 278, Malmoe, Sweden 
Ulriksfors, Sweden 
,.Goeteborg, Sweden 


SWITZERLAND 


GUGELMANN & CIE. A.G............. 
HABIS-TEXTIL A.G. 


Langenthal, Switzerland 

..Flawil, Switzerland 
..Wattwil, Switzerland 
A, Be BR. MOG Tingen, Switzerland 
R. MUELLER & CIE. A.G.. Switzerland 
RADUNER & CO., .... ttOrn, Switzerland 


SYRIA 


ARIDA BROTHERS Tripoli, Lebannon. Syria 


UNITED STATES 
ALABAMA MILLS, INC. 
AMERICAN FINISHING COMPANY. 
APONAUG MANUFACTURING CO. .... Kosciusko, Miss. 
THE APPONAUG COMPANY—Division of Mills, Incorporated, 

Apponaug, R. I. 

ARMS TEXTILE MANUFACTURING Manchester, N. H. 
ARNOLD PRINT WORKS DIV. (The Aspinook Corp.).......... ame Adams, Mass. 
THE ASPINOOK CORPORATION ss Jewett City, Conn. 
BELLMAN BROOK BLE ACHERY CO. RTE Fairview, N. J. 
BRADFORD DYEING ASSOCIATION (USA)... 
BROWN MANUFACTURING CO. 
BURLINGTON MILLS CORPORAT ION, -Cramerton Mills ‘Division, 


Wetumpka. Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


CANTON COTTON MILLS 
CHICOPEE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION... 
CLEARWATER MANUFACTURING CoO........ 
COLD SPRINGS BLEACHERY, INC. 
CONE FINISHING CO... Greensboro, N. 
CONE MILLS CORPORATION—Cliffside Plant Cliffside, N. 
CONE MILLS CORP.—White Oak Miil........ (Greensboro, N. 


CONE MILLS CORPORATION—Revolution Division... Greensboro. N. 
CONE MILLS CORPORATION— -Salisbury Plant.. 


salisbury, N. 


CRANSTON PRINT WORKS COMPANY ...................... 
CRANSTON PRINT WORKS COMPANY 
CROMPTON-SHENANDOAH CO. 
CRYSTAL SPRINGS BLEACHERY 
DAN RIVER MILLS, INCORPORATED........... 
DEMPSEY BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS CORP. 
THE ERWIN COTTON MILLS COMPANY .. 

THE ERWIN COTTON MILLS COMPANY. 

THE ERWIN COTTON MILLS COMPANY .. 
EXETER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


... Webster, 
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Westerly, R. I. 
Concord, N. C. 


Cramerton, N.C. 
anton, Ga. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Clearwater, S. C. 


Cc 
Cc 
CONE MILLS CORP.—Proximity Mill.......0.0./0ccccccccccccscssoscesess, Greensboro, N. C. 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE CO.—Windsor Print Division, ‘North Adams, Mass. 
Cranston, R. I, 
Mass. 
..Waynesboro, Va. 
Chickamauga, Ga, 
Danville, Va. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
..Cooleemee, N. C. 
kt win, 
.. Stonewall, Miss. 
FAIRFOREST COMPANY—Eagle & Phenix Division... Columbus, Ga, 


FAIRFOREST FINISHING CO........... 
FRUIT OF THE LOOM, INC. ae 
GLENLYON PRINT WORKS........ ...Phitlipsdale, R. I. 
GOLD-TEX FABRICS CORP.- Mill Division. Rock Hill, S. C. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
Pontiac, R. I. 


~GREAT FALLS BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS, INC......... Somersworth, N. H. 


GRANITEVILLE COMPAN Y—Greeg Graniteville, S. C. 
GRANITEVILLE COMPAN Y—Sibiey-Enterprise Division .. Augusta, Ga. 
HAMPTON PRINT WORKS DIV.—(The Aspinook C orp.).. Easthampton, Mass. 
HIGHLAND PARK MANUFACTURING CO. Charlotte, N. C. 
INDUSTRIAL COTTON MELLS CO., INC; Rock Hill, S. C. 
KERR BLEACHING & FINISHING WORKS, INC. See Concord, N.C. 
LANETT BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS WeSt Point, Ga. 
LANE COTTON MILLS COMPANY ................... Orleans, La. 
LOWELL BLEACHERY, INC... t. Louis, Mo. 
LOWELL BLEACHERY Ga. 
ANDREW Y. MICHIE & SONS CO.., Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE MILLVILLE MANUFACTURING CO. Millville, N. J. 
MOUNT HOPE F INISHING COMPANY. .North Dighton, Mass. 
NASHUA MANUFACTURING COMPANY.............. sie: Nashua, N. H. 
NATIONAL DYEING & FINISHING CORPORATION Culver City, Calif. 
NEW BRAUNFELS. TEXTILE MILLS ..New Braunfels, Texas 
NORTH CAROLINA FINISHING COMPANY Salisbury, N. C. 
THE ONEIDA BLEACHERY, INC.............. New York Mills, N.Y. 
PACIFIC MILLS ........ Lyman, S. C, 
PACOLET MANUF AC TU RING New Holland, Ga. 
PEE DEE TEXTILE COMPANY, INC. .. Rockingham, N; C. 
PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING C OMPANY. ae Lindale, Ga. 
PILOT MILLS CO. Raleigh, N, C. 
PEPPERELL MANUFAC TU RING. CO. —Alabama “Division... Pepperell, Ala, 
PLYMOUTH FINISHING CO., INC.............. Fall River, Mass, 
PROVIDENCE D. B. & C. CO. ; ..Providence, R. I. 
RENFREW BLEACHER Y—Brandon Corp. ) lravellers Rest, S. C. 
RIEGEL TEXTILE CORPORATION—Ware Shoals Division..Ware Shoals. S. C. 
RIEGEL TEXTILE CORPORATION—Trion Division.................0....c.. Trion, Ga. 
ROANOKE MILLS COMPANY—Mill No. 1 i Roanoke Rapids, N. C., 
ROBERTSON BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS... New Milford, Conn. 
ROCK HILL PRINTING & FINISHING CO....... Rock Hill, S. C, 
THE RUSSELL MFG. CO., INC...... Alexander City, Ala. 
SOUTHERN BLEACHERY & PRINT WORKS, INC .. Taylors, 8. C. 
SAYLES-BILTMORE BLEACHERIES, INC.......... Biltmore, N. C, 
SLATERSVILLE FINISHING Cc O.—Division of Kendall Mills, Slatersville, R. I. 
SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, INC. bins Saylesville, R. 1. 
SOUTHBRIDGE FINISHING C OMPANY _Southbridee. Mass. 
THE SPRINGDALE FINISHING CO., Canton, Mass. 


SPRINGS COTTON MILLS (Grace Bleachery).............................. Lancaster, S. C. 
STANDARD BLEACHERY & PRINTING CO., INC............. Carlton Hill, N. J. 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC.—Delta Company: Division...... Frankford, Phila.. Pa. 
J, L.. STIFEL & SONS, INC.............. Wheeling, W. Va. 
SUMMERDALE DYEING & FINISHING: WORKS... Pa. 
SWIFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY Columbus, Ga. 
TEXAS TEXTILE MILLS... ARE . McKinney, 
TEXTRON-SOUTHERN, INC.—Finishing Div. Anderson, S. C. 
THOMASTON COTTON MILLS... Thomaston, Ga. 
UNION BLEACHERY DIV. (The Aspinook C orp. Greenville, C. 
THE UNITED STATES FINISHING COMPANY. .. Norwich, Conn. 


Texas 


THE UTICA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING CO...................Chadwicks. N.Y. 
WERTHAN BAG CORPORATION ........... ..Nashville, Tenn. 


URUGUAY 


S. A. FABRICA URUGUAY DE ALPARGATAS ............ Montevideo, Uruguay 


“SANFORIZED 


TRADE ® 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. permits use of its trade-mark “Sanforized,” 
shrinkage requirements. Fabrics bearing the trade-mark “Sanforized” will not shrink more than 1%, by the Government’s standard test. 


10 East 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. * MUrray Hill 5-5270 


MARK 


adopted in 1930, only on fabrics which meet this company’s rigid 
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2 NEW DEVELOPMENTS) 
IN HIGH-DRAFT SPINNING 


\ mar 12 1950 


H&B CASABLANCAS SUPER 


HIGH-DRAFT SYSTEM 
For Drafts from 24 to 50 


Offers great flexibility in draft ranges and, by means of 


adjustable roll settings at all points and a better control of 
apron travel and adjustments, produces a very high quality 
of yarn, both as to evenness and strength. Adjustable saddles 
and lever weighting... It is now possible, in many cases, to 
produce a warp yarn from single roving in the creel. 
Example: --- has spun 144” staple cotton into 30’s yarn from 
single .60 hank roving. 


These two new systems are developments of the regular 
H .& B Casablancas Double Apron System, 
also illustrated, which was designed for 
drafts from 14 to 24. This system is still 
available and is now made with lever 


CASABLANCAS REG- 


ULAR HIGH-DRAFT SYSTEM 
For Drafts from 14 to 24 


EXHIBITION 


& 


FACTORY, EXECUTIVE 


CASABLANCAS 4-ROLL 


HIGH-DRAFT SYSTEM 
For Drafts from 24 to 80 


Developed primarily for finer counts of yarn, but is suf- 
ficiently flexible to spin all lower counts as well. Consists. 
of 4 sets of rolls with double apron arrangement between 
first and second lines and a condenser directly in back of 
the double apron. Adjustable saddles and unique system 
of spring weighting. With three different drafting zones, 
makes possible drafts up to 80 with certain fiber lengths. 


CRADLE AND TENSOR 
HEART OF H&B CASABLANCAS SYSTEMS 


Guide the aprons and standardize distance between 
front rolls and delivery nip of aprons. Tensors come 
in 6 different sizes and are interchangeable to pro- 
vide positive control of various hanks being spun. 


Tell us your spinning problem and let us 
recommend a system best suited to your 
requirements, 


Watch for announcement on new H & B Spinning System for synthetic fibers 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO. | 

Gaudlders of Hodern “Jerxtile Machinery 

OFFICES AND EXPORT DIVISION . PAWTUCKET, R. 1., U.S.4> ; 

BRANCH OFFICES:—Atlanta, Ga.- 815 Citizens & Southern Notional Bank Bidg.; Charlotte, N. C.- 1201 Johnston Bldg. 
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Cotton Council Decries 


OICING strenuous opposition to the “broad and simis- 


ter drift toward Socialism” in the United States, the 
National Cotton Council at its annual meeting in Memphis, 
Tenn., Jan. 23-25 pledged itself to a vigorous program 
designed to preserve the traditional “American enterprise 
system.” Resolutions adopted unanimously by delegates 
representing the cotton industry in 18 states pointed out 
that the council cannot successfully do its job of increasing 
cotton. consumption ‘except in an environment where pri- 
vate initiative is permitted to operate freely through the 
American enterprise system,” 

“Only in such an environment can an industry, a business, 
or an individual successfully increase the quality of its 
products, lower their costs, or sell them effectively,” the 
council resolution stated. 3 

"Second, the council cannot successfully do its job of 
increasing cotton consumption unless its customers and 
prospective customers have money with which to buy. Here 
again, the American system is the answer. Nowhere else in 
this history of the world has the average citizen of any 
nation equaled the purchasing power of the average Ameri- 
can today. Nowhere has he owned so much or earned so 
much; and nowhere has he been so capable of assuring 
success to an industry which can deliver high quality at low 
cost, backed by intelligent promotion.” 

The council took the position that “any public policy or 
program which jeopardizes the American system of free 
enterprise, or which embraces or promotes the idea or prac- 
tice of state Socialism, is a matter of vital concern to the 
one central purpose for which the organization was set up.” 

Pointed out as glaring examples of the drift toward So- 
cialism were: the Brannan Plan for Agriculture, compulsory 
government health insurance, and the F.E.P.C. and ‘“‘other 
similar programs which invade the rights of individuals and 
the states,” 

Proposals to repeal the Taft-Hartley labor-management 
relations act also were condemned by the council. ‘‘Like- 
wise the council opposes the practice of operating the Fed- 
,cral Government at a deficit under conditions of national 
prosperity,” the resolution continued. “‘Such a deficit should 
be avoided by means of reduced governmental expenditures 
rather than by higher taxes. The type of deficit. financing 
now being practiced betrays a reckless and_ irresponsible 
attitude toward the economic future of the American peo- 
ple.” 

Harold A. Young, cotton producer of North Little Rock, 
Ark., was re-elected president of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil at the close of the annual meeting. Mr. Young has 
headed the council since January, 1948, when he succeeded 
Oscar Johnston, cotton producer, Scott, Miss., who had 
served as president of the organization since founding it in 
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1938. Mr. Johnston, this year as in 1948 and 1949, was 
chosen chairman of the board of directors. 

Other officers of the council's board of directors, . re- 
elected for 1950, were: L. T. Barringer, merchant, Mem- 
phis, vice-president; A. L. Durand, crusher, Hobart. Okla.. 
vice-president; H. Y. Wingate, producer, Macon, Ga., vice- 
president; William T. Wynn, Greenville, Miss., warehouse- 
man, treasurer; and William Rhea Blake, Memphis, execu- 
tive vice-president and secretary. Chosen for another year 
as advisors to the board were Robert R. Coker, Hartsville. 
S. C., and Lamar Fleming, Jr., Houston, Tex. 

New members elected to the 1950 board of directors were 
as follows: J. H. Henry, producer, Melrose, La.; $. C. Mack, 
ginner, Newport, Ark.; Frank $. Pope, warehouseman, Villa 
Rica, Ga.; L. M. Upchurch, crusher, Raeford, N. C.; and 
L. Comer Jennings, president of Cowikee Mills, Inc., Eu- 
faula, Ala. 

Cotton council delegates re-elected the following diréc- 
tors: George G. Chance, Bryan, Tex.; Walter L. Randolph, 
Montgomery, Ala.; Delmar Roberts, Anthony, N. M.; Bos- 
well Stevens, Macon, Miss.; Harry S. Baker, Fresno, Calif.; 
W. J. Ely, Snyder, Tex.; George Hamphill, Kennett, Mo.; 
Garner M. Lester, Jackson, Miss.; B. L. Anderson, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; F: J. Beatty, Charlotte, N. C.; Alonzo Ben- 
nett, Memphis, Tenn.; Claude T, Fuqua, Jr., Houston, Tex.; 
Robert W. Dickey, Phoenix, Ariz.; Burris C. Jackson, Hills- 
boro, Tex.; Charles W. Shepard, Gadsden, Ala.; Sid Y. 
West, Memphis, Tenn.; Ben J. Williams, New Orleans, 
La.; W. B. Coberly, Los Angeles, Calif.; R. M. Hughes, 
Greer, S$. C.; George A. Simmons, Lubbock, Tex.; J. R. 
Strain, Tupelo, Miss.; Charles C. Hertwig, president of 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga.; Ernest Rees, president of Elk 
Cotton Mills, Fayetteville, Tenn.; Fred W. Symmes, presi- 
dent of Piedmont Plush Mills, Greenville, S. C.: A. K. 
Winget, president of Efird Mfg. Co., Albemarle, N. C. 

Bright prospects for increased domestic cotton consump- 
tion in 1950 were foreseen by Walter L. Randolph, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., chairman of the council's utilization research 
committee. The cotton leader, who also is president of the 
Alabama Farm Bureau Federation, predicted that United 
States cotton consumption this year probably will run be- 
tween 8,500,000 and 9,000,000 bales compared with less 
than 8,000,000 in 1949. “Cotton’s position is stronger in 
many markets than ever before,’ Mr. Randolph said. ‘‘Dur- 
ing the war when cotton textiles were difficult to obtain for 
civilian use, many consumers were forced to accept synthetic 
fibers and substitute materials. Unsatisfactory experiences 
with these materials have resulted in stronger consumer 
demands for cotton in numerous apparel and household 
markets.” 

“Assuming that cotton continues to hold 75 per cent of 


| 
| 


the total textile 
few years may increase from the pre-war level of 30 million 


market, world consumption within the next 


bales to as much as 45 million bales,’’ Read Dunn, Jr., 
director of the council's foreign trade division, told dele- 
gates. “Of this total, 34 million bales might be needed 
outside the United States. And at the present time it does 
not appear the world outside will be physically able in the 
foreseeable future to produce 34 million bales,” Mr. Dunn 
stated. ‘‘Cotton’s share of the world textile fiber market 
has declined to about 75 per cent of the total. During the 
30-year period before the war, though cotton dropped from 
85 per cent to 80 per cent of the whole, actual consumption 
increased about 35 per cent, about double the population 
increase. Even at today’s depressed level of cotton consump- 
tion, the total shows an expansion greater than the growth 
of the population.” 

The 1950 crop of cotton fabrics and designs will be the 
most provocative single factor in the year's fashion activity, 


Ed Lipscomb, sales promotion director of the council. pre- 


dicted. ‘Ask any fashion spokesman what fabric will be 
predominant in fashion comment this year,’ Mr. Lipscomb 
stated. “The answer is cotton,”’ Added elegance for cotton 
this. year will be expressed in a staggering variety of fabrics 
with new textured surfaces, unusual patterns, and fine fin- 
ishes, he said. _ 

Aggressive promotional steps to stimulate consumption 
of cotton bags, plus steadily increasing trade demands, are 
two factors which are expected to have a favorable influence 
on the cotton bag market in 1950, Mr. Lipscomb predicted. 
Textile bags—containers for feed, flour, sugar, fertilizer, 
etc.—are one of the largest consumers of cotton. Mr. Lips- 


— 
"COTTON WEEK 


NATIONAL 


NATIONAL COTTON WEEK, May 1 to 6, characterized by the over- 
all selling theme, “Enjoy that Cotton Fresh Feeling,” will be backed 
by the most aggressive industrywide premotion campaign in the 
event's histery. the National Cetten Council has anneunced. As co- 
ordinating agency for the entire promotion, the council will present 
a power-packed merchandising program te department stores, buy- 
ing offices, chain stores, mail order heuses, mills, selling agents, 
garment manufacturers and other allied industries. 
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comb explained that bag manufacturers, textile mills and 
the Cotton Council are co-operating in an extensive pro- 
motional program which is resulting in an increased demand 
for cotton bags. Re-use value of cotton bags is being ham- 
mered home through hard-hitting campaigns conducted’ by 
the council and the Textile Bag Manufacturers Association. 

Successful completion of research now under way to im- 
part greater luster to cotton will assure the fiber of a greatly 
improved competitive position in annual markets for nearly 
five billion yards of fabric and 600 million pounds of yarn, 
George S. Buck, director of technical services for the coun- 
cil, declared. In cotton alone the demand for luster is 
significant in markets now consuming 2,667,000,000 square 


| yards of fabric and 210.000.000 pounds of yarn, the re- 


searcher said. “Addition of greater luster to cotton will 
greatly strengthen its position in markets it now holds 
through other qualities and would improve cotton’s chances 
of capturing numerous markets now held by competing 
fibers,’” Mr, Buck declared. At present, mercerization is the 
principal commercial method of imparting luster to cottons, 
but additional research now under way holds promise of 
further improvements. The council has been active in en- 
couraging luster research both by private laboratories and by 
other research agencies working under provisions of the 
Agricultural Research and Marketing Act of 1946. 

Production of cotton fibers to meet mill requirements for 
the manufacture of specific products is one of the major 
problems contronting the cotton industry, Dr. Burt Johnson, 
Memphis, council fiber technologist, told the delegates. 
During recent years competing fibers, especially the syn- 
thetics, have placed heavy emphasis on furnishing textile 
mills with fibers meeting exact specifications for varying 
types of fabrics, Dr. Johnson said. “Though the cotton 
producers of the country can offer mills a great variety of 
staple lengths and grades, it is essential that better methods 
be arranged for making varying types of fibers available 
when and where they are needed,” the scientist said. Dr. 
Johnson said that the Cotton Council has recognized the 
necessity of putting fiber properties. to work in the .right 
place and is offering technical leadership to the mills and 
cotton merchants. 

American women received good news from Frank A. 
McCord, director of market research of the National Cotton 
Council, who said that a considerably increased volume of 
crease-resistant cotton fabrics will be available in 1950. 
Declaring that the new wrinkle-resistant cottons, which 
first became available at piece-goods counters in 1949, will 
be more abundant this year, Mr. McCord said that crease- 
resistance is Opening tremendous new markets for cotton 
fabrics in the apparel field. ‘More than 1,600,000,000 yards 
of fabrics other than cotton are now consumed in markets 
where crease-resistance is a major factor,” 
Said. 


the researcher 
“Cotton may be able to capture a portion of these 
markets through the addition of crease-resistance to its other 
desirable characteristics.” Mr. McCord said that heavy pro- 
motion effort is necessary to tell the story of wrinkle-free 
co.tons to consumers. 


In spite of growing competition fromi rayon and other 


synthetic fibers, the use of cotton in men’s shirts showed a 


27 per cent increase for 1947 
McCord revealed. 
Cotton Counts Its. Customers, a market study which gives a 
comprehensive picture of cotton’s markets in 1947, latest 
year for which figures are available. In 1946, 


over the preceding year, Mr. 
He cited figures fror a new edition of 


a total of 
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Keeping your plant well painted is important. It also 
costs important money. Naturally, you want the best 
possible job at lowest possible cost. 2 

But if you measure painting costs only in terms of 
cost per gallon, you're not giving yourself a “square 
deal.” If you really want to save money and still get a 


top-notch job, try figuring your costs by the square 
yard for both paint AND LABOR. 

Before you paint again, make this simple test: Take 
a gallon of Barreled Sunlight and a gallon of any other 
good paint. Thin each according to directions and 
apply both under the same conditions. 

Note how much farther a gallon of Barreled 
Sunlight goes when ready for the brush... how much 
more cleanly and solidly it hides old paint. Note, too, 
how much better it looks when dry . . . how much 
longer it keeps that “fresh-painted”’ look. And, above 
all, note how much easier and faster Barreled 
Sunlight goes on... how it cuts labor time which 
today represents up to 80% of total painting costs. 

We'll be glad to help you make this money-saving 
test. Write, and our representative will call. 


-5. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY 
5-B Dudley Street, Providence, Rhode Island 


Barreled Sunlight 
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2 
in whitest white or clean, clear, pleasing colors, 
there's a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 
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440,120 bales of cotton went into shirts, while in 1947 
shirts used a total of 557,680 bales to become the cotton 
Shirts are now second 
only to the automobile industry, the market research direc- 
tor pointed out. 

Cotton can expand its outlet in the linen supply industry 


industry's second largest customer. 


with an aggressive program of research and sales promotion, 
The council 
study concludes that the true rental supply trade is built on 
cotton, with the 


a market research study by the council revealed. 
future of the industry depending upon 
cotton’'s ability to hold the market against paper, plastics 
and nylon; 1948 consumption was nearly 110,000 bales. 
Sharp rises in cotton consumption in canvas awnings and 
tarpaulins were foreseen by Baker. Calif... 
chairman of the council's sales promotion committee. Usage 
of cotton duck in the awning and tarpaulin field has been 
increasing steadily since 1947, Mr. Baker said. Total con- 
sumption for the two markets in 1948 was 111,620 bales 
of cotton as compared with 97.340 in 1947-—a gain of 
almost 15 per cent. Trade. estimates indicate that consump- 
tion was up another 15 per cent in 1949, Mr. Baker. said. 
Already major manufacturers of cotton ducks report that 
ther production is sold completely well into the second 
quarter of 1950, 


Ha rry S. lresno. 


Poten- 
tial market for cotton. in the combined fields is in excess of 
250,000 bales annually, Mr. Baker said.. He announced 
that plans are being made to intensify both campaigns in 
1950. 

Dr. Leonard Smith, director of utilization research for the 
council, told delegates at the annual meeting that cotton 


Market Action 


’ the committee chairman reporte ed. 


meeting by a council research spokesman. 


ay. 


research has made ‘‘solid and substantial”’ progress over the 
past year and urged further emphasis be placed upon trans- 
lating results into actual practice and in opening new ave- 


nues of cotton research endeavor. Dr. Smith declared that 


according to the report of Dr. P. V. Cardon, Research :and 


Marketing Act administrator, $1,108,000 was spent for 
cotton research last year which the speaker characterized as 
a real step forward for cotton.’’ Since the Research and 
Marketing Act appropriation was raised from a total of 
$9,000,000 to $19,000,000 in 1950 further expansion in 
total cotton research can be expected, Dr. Smith said. 

The council's utilization research head also pointed to 
further emphasis that has been placed on cotton research on 
the part of the chemical industry and by universities and 
colleges. 

A successful method for making cotton bags insect-proof 
has been developed by government and industry scientists, 
virtually eliminating-the costly ravages. of insects to cotton 


bags used for shipping and storing flour and other milling 


cereals. The announcetnent was made at the council's annual 
The insect re- 
pellent, pyrethrins or a mixture of pyrethrins with piperony! 
butoxide, is applied to the warp yarn during the sizing 
treatment before the cloth is woven or to the cloth by the 
padding method before the bags are made. The council 
representative quoted Dr. P. N. Annand, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, which conducted 


‘the project in co-operation with commercial insecticide and 


cotton bag manufacturers, as saying results indicate that the 


cost of the treatment will not be prohibitive. 
25 Southern Mill 


Stocks From 1923 Through 


By H. L. McALLISTER, Vice-President 
R. S. Dickson & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


INCE 1923 R. 8. Dickson & Co. has kept records of the 
market action of 25 Southern cotton mill stocks. The 
_ stocks used in computing the average represent a cross- 
the South. 
Included in the list are mills manufacturing various yarns and 
cloth products, with plants located in five Southern states. 
All stock dividends and other changes in the capitalization 


section of the entire cotton textile industry of 


of these mills have been taken into consideration in com- 
piling the av erage. 

Although 145 is shown as the all-time high on this chart, 
which point was reached the first half of 1923, the real high 
in textile shares of Southern mills would have taken place 
in 1919-1920 when the average would have stood at well 
over 300. In studying the chart of market action the decline 
in values began in July, 1923, when the average declined 
from 143 to a little over 100 the second half of 1925. For 
the years 1926-1927-1928 the value of these shares fluctu- 


ated very little and remained within a ten-point range. In- 


1929. the first quarter of the year, the decline began and the 
market continued downward until the low point of 24 was 
reached at the end of 1932. 
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The low point of 24 reached in 1932 was abnormal by 
comparison with other industries. It denoted a complete 
lack of confidence in the textile industry as a whole on the 
part of the public, and therefore it was difhcult for the value 
of these stocks to appreciate very much under depression 
conditions. From the first quarter of 1933 the textile aver- 
age began to show some improvement and advanced to an 
average of 74 the first quarter of 1937; from this point, 
however, a reaction took place which reduced. the average 
to 38 again in the second half of 1939. 
of 1939 was the turning point in 


The third quarter 
Southern cotton. textile 
shares and the advance was gradual each quarter, with only 
minor reactions, until the high figure of 139 was recorded 
the third quarter of 1946. From this point the market 
declined to 122 at the end of 1946, but another -reaction 
took place which pushed the average to the highest point 
reached since 1923 of 140 the second half of 1948. 

It should be noted that these Southern textile shares con- 
tinued to advance for two years after the general market 
began to decline in 1946 and the high was not reached until 


the year 1948. Due to conditions brought about by post- 
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CUT COSTS INCREASE EFFICIENCY 


STEP UP PRODUCTION 


With Sheet Metal Parts of PROVEN QUALITY 
Made and Delivered with DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Simply write. 
wire or phone 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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Production profits from beginning to end are yours—if your 
b preparatory machinery is geared for efficient, economical "as | 
4 volume production. One of the South’s oldest and most aa ste) 
experienced sheet metal plants is prepared to help te ae 
i you do just that. Through the years this organization 
has earned a reputation for top quality products, | = 
| painstaking workmanship and reliable service. Ee 
| You will find that this kind of special >. 

knowledge and experience applied to A 
your maintenance problems will 
make an important contribu- A 
N 
\" 
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war adjustments, the average declined from 140 in 1948 to 
117 the middle of 1949. Then another reaction took place 
in the market and the average stands at the end of 1949 at 
129-12 points above the low since 1945. 

During the period from 1929 to 1949 a great many 
Southern cotton textile mills have been sold, merged or 
dismantled. The general list of stocks traded actively in the 
market have been reduced substantially, but those mills 
whose stocks are still quoted are traded more actively. Sub- 


at approximately the same dollar price. Millions of dollars 
have been spent in renovation, replacement and improve- 
ment in Southern mills during the past ten years. Replace- 
ment of old by new long-draft spinning, and addition of 
long-draft to present spindles has reduced the number of 
spindles in some plants, but production is higher due to 
improved equipment. 

A number of ‘mill shares are available today at prices that 


show no investment in plants, since the shares are covered 
entirely by net quick assets. Financially the mills are in a 
much stronger position today than at any time during the 
past 15 years. The outlook for the better mills for the next 
few years is exceedingly bright with operations at the 
present time very profitable. 

- In 1925 there were approximately 38,000,000 spindles in 
place in the United States, a majority of which were in the 
North. Today we have only approximately 23,000,000 
spindles in place with a majority in the: South. Of this 
number of spindles approximately 20 per cent are. operating 
on synthetic products, leaving only about 18,000,000 spin- 
dles on cotton with a steadily increasing population in the 
United States to supply with cotton textile goods. The gen- 
eral trend is towards more integration within the mills and 
a Closer unity between management and labor, and better . 
trained and more efficient labor. Shares in the better South- 
ern cotton textile mills still represent an attractive invest- 
ment opportunity. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: “Son” has had a promotion and is bothered with 
all the worries and anxieties of a newly-made supervisor. No one 
knows any better than ‘“‘Dad” that “Son” will have problems, dis- 
appointments and heartaches which cannot be avoided; this letter 


— 


1O you have become a second hand. I am glad this pro- 
motion has been slow coming. You have gained much 
practical experience as a fixer and grinder. The experiences 
you have gained could not have been acquired any other 
way. Certainly, you became discouraged and felt that your 
progress was slow. Of necessity such progress is slow. 
Remember, Son, you are building the foundation of a life's 
work and that foundation cannot be hurried. Certainly 
some of your classmates have higher sounding titles and 
maybe they are drawing higher salaries. So what? It is too 
early to start applying the yard stick. Patience, Son; patience 
and tolerance. These two attributes, properly developed, 

will prove your two greatest assets as the years go by. 
| am glad that Ne promotion has come at this time. 


You well know theNextile industry has reached a highly 
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is intended as help in his situation, 


competitive position. Anyone can hold the position of 


supervisor during.a boom period. The industry is now in a 
position that challenges all that is within-us. This is a time 
when imagination, originality and energy pay off. Don't 
be afraid to try the untried. At the same time, don’t rush 
in. Be sure you are on safe ground and then go ahead. Also 
keep in mind that many ideas in the textile industry tried 
years ago and proved failures, can now be made to work 
successfully, due to improvements in machinery and equip- 
ment and better knowledge of the subject due to research. 

Employee suggestions are important to you and your 
suggestions are important to your overseers. Consider and 
follow up all suggestions carefully, and if they are not 
practical or cannot be carried out, be sure to explain why 
the suggestion is not carried out. Just as carefully explain 
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BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. Inc. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF RELIABLE TEXTILE MACHINERY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 
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why it is a workable suggestion and by all means give credit 
where credit is due. Robbing a person of credit of an idea 
is stealing of the worst kind, although not always a viola- 
tion of the criminal code, but certainly a violation of the 
code of fair play. | 

The 125 people in your department are a great reservoir 
of untapped ideas. How successfully you reach and put into 
practical use these ideas will to a large measure determine 
how successful you will be in your new assignment, and to 
a large extent will determine how soon you will reach the 
next step up on the ladder of advancement. | 

You ask in your last letter what are the duties of a second 
hand. Son, tt is hard to answer that question specifically. I 
am sure your overseer has outlined to you your specific 
duties and I am sure that the industrial relations department 
has given you an outline of what ts expected of you in 
regard to people. Also I feel sure that the superintendent 
of your plant has talked with you and explained your posi- 
tion. Make no mistake about the importance of your posi- 
tion. Let me quote what the president of the company | 
work for says about that position and the importance of a 
second hand: “You even more than overseers and superin- 
tendents represent the policies of our company to our em- 
ployees, and I am anxious that you recognize the importance 
of your position. Throughout the textile industry there has 
been a constant increase in appreciation of your responsibilt- 
ties and never were your problems more challenging than 
they are today. In fact, the future of our nation rests in a 
great part on the shoulders of the foremen who are super- 
visifig production.” 

I express it this way, ‘‘Present-day foremanship is the art 
of directing and supervising the employees, of. controlling 
the stock, and the care and operation of machinery in a de- 
partment or on a shift, within the boundaries and limits. of 
a budget and policy as set up and defined by top manage- 
ment. 

Back in 1915 William Stephens, then general superin- 
tendent of Goodyear in Akron, Ohio, said: “A good fore- 
man intelligently plans and efficiently conducts the affairs 
of his department or shift as they relate to men, materials, 
equipment, process, cost, building and plant facilities, or- 
ganizations and management, with full regard for the 


“Frankly, Eleworth, I think you'd have a better chance for a raise 
someplace else. Why don’t you go leok for another job?” 
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human relations and interest in those who work for him, 
and over him, to the end that the highest quality of -work 
will be produced in the right quantity at minimum cost.” 
No small assignment, is it son ? 


Duties in Card Room 


Now to be a little more direct. The following is a sched- 
ule that the second hands in the card room of our plant 
follow: 

|. CHECK SECTION MEN AS FOLLOWS: 

(a) Fixing. 

(b) Rolls. : 

(c) General up-keep and maintenance. 

‘(d) All changes made, gears, stock fed, stock delivered, 
quality and quantity. 

2. CHECK GRINDING AS FOLLOWS: 

(a) Check frequency of changing grinding fillet. 

(b). Check condition and setting of grinding rolls and gauge. 

(c) Maintain frequency of grinding. 

(d) Check card settings and results, 

(e) Once per week check card fly waste. 

(f) Once per month check flat strip waste. 

3. CHECK WORK IN OPENING ROOM: 

(a) Cotton mix and how fed. 

(b) Waste. 

(c) Cleaning and oiling. 

(d) Maintenance. 

4. CHECK PICKER ROOM: 

(a) See that proper cleaning, oiling and fixing is carried out. 

(b) Weight of laps and production. 

(c) Kind and amount of waste. 

(d) Follow up on lap meter charts for correction of yard to 

yatd variation. : 
5. CARDS: : 

(a) Check both cards and card tenders on both quantity and 

quality of work. 

(b) Cleaning. 

(c) Waste. 

6. DRAWING: 

(a) Check both drawing and tenders on both quality and 

quantity of work. 

(b) Roll and trumpet settings. 

(c) Cleaning and oiling. 

(d) Waste—amount. 

(e) Follow up and make corrections as indicated by sliver 

charts. 
7. Fry FRAMES: 

(a) Check machines and tenders on both quality and quantity 

of work. 

(b) Check cleaning. 

(c) Waste. 

(d) See that proper identification marks are put on roving. ° 

(e) Follow up on returned bad work: tangles, singlings, 

doublings, etc. 
8. OILER: 

(a) The oil. 

(b) Frequency. 

(c) Quality of work. 

(e) Cleaning duties. 

9. SWEEPER: 

(a) Cleaning frequency, 

(b) Quality of work. 

(d) Cleaning duties. 


10. DatLy SIZING: 


(a) Collect and send to laboratory specified samples. 
(b) Review with overseer size reports and put into execution 
ordered changes. 


General Duties 


All of the above are more or less special duties that apply 
to the card room. There are also some other general duties 
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When carding synthetics 


use this newA Gossett Card Fancy | 


GOSSETT is now manufacturing a new no more.excess loading on the cylinder when 
precision-built Card Fancy, machined to your. you install GOSSETT’S proven Card Fancy. . 


specifications and tolerances. The extra long 


spring steel wire fillets are guaranteed to fluff GOSSETT CAN NOW ACCEPT 
all synthetic fibers from the card cylinder YOUR SPECIAL ORDERS | : 
thus. enabling the doffer to pick them off | After many weeks of research and testing, 

evenly, GOSSETT is now ready to accept and_ fill 


| your special orders for the Card Fancy... ... 

ELIMINATE LUMPS AND FLAKES machined to your specifications. 
The improved and tested GOSSETT Card 
Fancy fluffs the synthetic fibers so well that 
the doffer will pull off and make as good a Write today for complete information | 


sliver as you have ever seen. There will be 


B. W. GOSSETT, presiocnt E. C. MASON, SALES moa. H. A. HAYWES, souTHERN REP. 
MACHINE WORKS, inc. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
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that will vary from mill to mill. The following is an outline 
of these duties: 


I. SUPERVISION 
1. QUALITY AND QUANTITY OF WORK. 
2. TRAINING AND INSTRUCTING EMPLOYEES: 
(a) Old employees. 
(b) New employees. 
3. EMPLOYEE RELATIONS WITH COMPANY: 
(a) Encourage suggestions. 
{b) Familiarize yourself with company policy and rules. 
_(c) Interpret company policy and administer discipline 
(here is where tolerance and a sympathetic under- 
standing are your most valuable assets if you have 
them ); 
(d) Settle promptly all grievances presented that are 
within your jurisdiction. 
(ce) Pass on to your overseer any grievances that are not 
within your jurisdiction. 

4. PLACEMENT OF EMPLOYEES: 
(a) Granting absences. 
(b) Spares. 
(c) Extra work. 

5. MATERIALS: 
(x) Keep machines in good repair. 
(b) Study the flow of materials used in process and be- 

tween departments. 

(c) Check parts to be repaired. 
(d) See that proper supplies are available. 

6. WORKING CONDITIONS: 
(a) Cleanliness and housekeeping of department. 
(b) Safety devices and safe practices as defined by safety 

director. 
(c) Temperature and humidity. 
(d) Lights. 
(ec) Drinking fountains. 
(f) Rest room and smoking rooms. 
(g) Fire fighting equipment in department. 
Il. RECORDS 

1. TIME: 
(a) Hours worked. 
(b) Units run. 
(c) Rate. 

2. MAINTENANCE 
(a) Oiling. 
(b) Repair work. 
(c) New parts. 


AND ROUTINE CHECKS: 


Higher 


(d) Card grinding frequency. 
(e) Card clothing records. 
(f) Roll buffing. 
(g) Overhauling. 
4. EMPLOYEES RECORDS: 
(a) Nurse's report. 
(b) In and out records. 
(c) Employee individual record cards 
(d) Overtime. 

From time to time you will need to add to and take from 
the above outline. Remember, Son, you must work with a 
plan just as a builder works from a drawing or an author 
from an outline. Your day’s work is not measured by the 
number of footsteps you make in a day. Rather, it is what 
you find, correct, how you correct and what you improve. 
Remember it is easy to find something wrong, slightly 
harder to determine “what’’ and “how” to correct and more 
difficult to get that something corrected. 

A few things in closing, Son: Be sure you understand 
all of your overseer’s instructions and all of your company’s 
policies. No matter how fair and generous the policy and 


rules formulated by the top management of your eompany, 


unless you interpret and administer these policies and rules 
intelligently and fairly, your company will not enjoy a good 
reputation 

When in doubt ask questions. Talk your problems over 
with other second hands. Work co-operatively with both 
the second hands of your department and with all the second 


hands of the other departments. You are all working to 


‘the same end—that in making a piece of cloth that will 


please the customer at a price that will show a profit. 

I have purposely neglected answering your technical ques- 
tions. To begin with, you did not give me enough informa- 
tion to go on and in the second place, part of the informa- 
tion was incorrect. In your next letter be a little more spe- 
cific and by all means be accurate. 

Lovingly, 
Dab 


The author of *“‘Dear Son’’ wishes to remain anonymous, despite the fact that 
he is known in the textile industry as one of its outstanding superintendents. 
This third part of the Series will be followed by other 


“‘letters’’ as ‘‘Son”’ 
progresses. 


ourt Law Suits 


Industry 


By LEO T. PARKER, 


ECENTLY a reader wrote, as follows: “Our company 
owns a patent on a process of preparing fabrics. Our 
question is whether the patent 1s valid since the same process 
has been used in the past for other purposes. Please give us 
information on this point of law.” 
According to older higher courts an inventor may obtain 
a valid patent on old and well-known chemicals or chemical 
compounds, although the invention has been used for other 
purposes. For illustration, in Wallace v. Mandel Bros., 164 
Fed. (2d) 861, the higher court held valid Patent No. 


Attorney at Law 


2,236,387. A perspiration inhibiting composition of a 
liquid solution of aluminum sulfate or, as an alternative, 
“aluminum chloride’’ has been well known and long used in 
anti-perspirant compositions in liquid form. The inventor 
merely added a new element, urea (carbamide) as ‘‘a neu- 
tral protective ingredient.”’ 

The inventor stated that aluminum chloride or aluminum 
sulfate which retarded perspiration had proved unsatisfac- 
tory and hazardous because their use frequently destroyed 
the clothing fabric with which they came in contact, whereas 
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Sue is one of our many eagle-eyed inspectors. ; 
Their job is to see that you get all of the care’ and 7 


craftsmanship that goes into TUFFER Card Clothing. © 


This is the last of many checks, double checks, tests 
and examinations . . . all designed to assure you of 
top-notch quality when you specify TUFFER Card 
Clothing. 


Try it the next time you order. We guarantee your 
entire satisfaction. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. worcester 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga. and Gastonia, N. C. 
Branches: Philadelphia, Pa. and Blanco, Texas Direct Representation in Canada A-? 
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he overcome these disadvantages by adding urea, thiourea. 
The court held the patent valid and infringed, although the 
testimony showed that an old patent had been issued to an 
inventor who invented a process for finishing manufactured 
textiles on which desired sheens were obtained by bath in 
concentrated sulphuric acid, at room temperature. He found 
that if the textiles were quickly removed the desired finish 
, was obtained, but if it were permitted to remain longer in 
contact with the fabric, the latter was destroyed. His patent 
was on the new process of adding as much as 25 parts of 
urea to 100 parts of the concentrate and then the fabric 
could be subjected to contact with the compound for a 
longer period. The court said: “Though an inventor’ ts 
presumed to know the prior art in his lines of endeavor, he 
is not bound by what has been done in remote or non- 
analogous arts.” : 

The Supreme Court of the United States reversed this 
decision. See Mandel v. Wallace, 335 U. S. 291. The 
Supreme Court said: “Long prior to this patent it was 
generally recognized in the chemical field that. urea would 
react with acids, bases, and salts and produce new sub- 
stances .. . . which would reduce their corrosiveness. We 
think the prior art was sufhcient to demonstrate to any 
skilled chemist searching for an anticorrosive agent... . . 
Hence, according to new patent law an inventor cannot 
obtain a ‘valid patent on well known chemicals for a mere 
different use or purpose. : 


Technicalities Avoid Penalty 


According to a recent higher court one guilty of a crimi- 
nal offense may avoid conviction by proving that the lower 
court convicted him on testimony he gave agamst his will. 
For example, in Smith v, United States, 69 S$. Ct. 1000, the 
testimony showed facts, as follows: During 1944 and 1945 
one Smith, was the sole owner of Daisart Sportswear, a 
corporation engaged in the fabrication, purchase, and sale 
of textile goods. As part of its business the corporation 
furnished Metals Disintegrating Corp. with cloth bags for 
filtering and packing metal powders manufactured under 
contracts with the Army and Navy. The War Production 
Board had granted Metals Disintegrating high preference 
ratings to secure the materials necessary to fulfill its govern- 
ment contracts. Because of its inability to provide the par- 
ticular cloth used to make powder bags, which was of a 
grayish white duck color, very similar to the canvas used in 
tents, Metals Disintegrating gave Smith high blanket pref- 
erence ratings to purchase all the piece goods needed to 
manufacture the bags. According to a recent higher court 
and the evidence, through the use of these top priorities 
Smith obtained piece goods for his company, and in the 


orders he certified that the goods were to be manufactured . 


into powder bags. Over 21/, million square yards of mate- 
rial were thus invoiced to and paid for by Smith's corpora- 
tion. Metals Disintegrating, however, purchased from 
Smith only 11,987 powder bags consisting of 48,920 square 
yards of material. Moreover, these piece goods which Smith 
obtained by means of preference ratings consisted of fabrics 
of a wide variety of colors and finishes. They were resold 
by Smith's corporation, often still in their original packing, 
to manufacturers of civilian clothing at prices far in excess 
of the maximum established by law. In these transactions 
Smith and his corporation used fictitious names, gave false 
descriptions of goods and prices, and falsified invoices, but 
the money paid for the goods arrived by circuitous and 
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devious routes into the bank accounts of either Smith, or 
Daisart, the corporation. The lower court convicted Smith 
of unlawfully extending preference ratings in the purchase 
of textiles; illegally diverting the textiles so procured; and 
by keeping false records of transactions. Smith appealed 
to the higher court on the contention that his conviction 
was illegal since the evidence was complied from his tes- 
tifying before an examiner of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration in response to subpoenas issued by that office. 

The Supreme Court of the United States reversed the 
conviction, saying: “Petioner (Smith) was compelled to 
testify at the examination under the Price Control Act... . 
Such evidence is amply sufhcient to sustain petitioner s 
(Smith's) conviction on the informations and indictment.” 
This court also explained that no person guilty of a criminal 
offense may be legally convicted on his own testimony, since 
no person is compelled to testify against himself. 


Water Content 


According to a recent higher court water content in yarns 
weighs considerable, and must be taken into account by 
owners and processors. For example, in Platt v. Newark 


Textile Dyeing and Finishing Co., 65 Atl. (2d) 131, Na- 


than M. Platt and Son sued the Newark Textile Dyeing and 
Finishing Co., Inc., to recover for an alleged shortage of 
1,475 pounds of yarn shipped to the latter for processing. 
The higher court refused to hold in favor of the Platt firm, 
saying: “The testimony indicating that water content ab- 
sorbed in processing accounted for the additional weight.” 


Purpose of State Compensation Laws 

All courts agree that the purpose of the State Workmen's 
Compensation Act is to provide injured employees with 
funds to subsist on until they can return to work. Hence a 
majority of courts hold that an employee who earns more 
money after an injury than before cannot expect payment 
of compensation. For example, in Boulanger v. Liberty 


Mutual Insurance Co., 31 So. (2d) 888, it was shown that 


one Roger injured his arm while attending to his regular 
work, which necessitated the amputation of the arm. Four 
months after the accident Roger applied for compensation 
under the State Workmen’s Compensation Act. The em- 
ployer contested the suit and proved these facts: Before the 
injury Roger earned approximately $2,500 per year. His 
earnings since the accident averaged $3,002 per year at the 
same work. 

Since Roger's income was more after the accident than 
before, the higher court refused to award compensation for 
loss of his arm. This court said: “In the present case the 


record abundantly shows, beyond any doubt, that Roger is — 


capable of carrying on substantially and efficiently his duties 
and is performing his work in a satisfactory manner.” 

A review of leading higher court decisions discloses that 
an employee who sustains a hernia usually has great diff- 
culty in proving that he 1s entitled to receive compensation 
under the State Workmen’s Compensation Act. However, 
a recent higher court held that ordinary testimony may 
prove that the injury was sustained within the scope of the 
employment. For illustration, in Boswell v. Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co., 49 §. E. (2d). 117, it was shown that’ an 
employee of the Brighton Mills filed a claim with the State 
Board of Workmen's Compensation for compensation-and 
for medical and hospital expenses due to a hernia. “The 
testimony showed that while lifting a heavy warp into place 
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A Completely Pneumafil Equipped Mill 


More spinning is now being equipped with Pneumafil than 
ever before. It has become a “must” for competing at a profit 


in a buyer's market. Some of the reasons for the greatly Put Your Mill 


increased demand for Pneumoafil, as given by users, are: 


“Has reduced our spinning costs 10%" in Top 


"We have been able to increase frame speeds 18%" 


“Has eliminated spinning doublings which formerly were Com peti fl ve 


a big problem”’ 


; "Our spinners tend more sides and have less work than | a 
Position 
“Increased value of salvage waste alone pays for the : 
installation”’ With e e 
“We have less ends down and cleaning is reduced 


appreciably” 

: “The quality of our yarn is better. There are less end 
piecings, less slubs and less doublings”’ 

“End piecings are easier to make” 


"We produce more yarn per frame” 


@ Pneumafil is paying off through its incomparable ability to 


help make more and better yarns for less. It is the best 


° ; South America and Continental E : 
 @ investment spinners can make to keep ahead of tough com- 
Petition and to assure continued profitable operations. 
P.O.Box54,London,Canada Monterrey 101, Mexico, D.F. 


a |Pneumafil Corporation - Charlotte - Boston 
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behind a loom, the employee suffered pain in the right side 
above the groin and afterward there was a slight swelling 
in that locality. 

The lower court refused to award compensation on the 
grounds that this testimony did not prove conclusively that 
the employee sustained the hernia within the scope of his 
employment. 
ed compensation and said: “It ts cleart that prior to this 
esc Boswell had no difficulty in continuing his 
work as a weaver. It is therefore our opinion that the 
ills leads ine scapably to the sole conclusion that there 
was an accident arising out of and in the course of Bos- 
well’s employment.’ 


No Compensation 


Modern higher courts consistently recognize that the 
unemployment compensation law was enacted for a benefi- 
cent purpose and it should be construed literally in favor of 
unemployed claimant. Recently the higher courts have de- 
cided that the law is intended to relieve consequences and 


vicissitudes of unavoidable and enforced unemployment. 


Hence, an employee who refuses to look for work, or take 
a job he can normally perform will not be awarded com- 
pensation. For example, in Department of Industrial Re- 
Wall, 41 So. (2d) 611, the testimony showed 
as follows: An employee worked as a spare hand in 
She had worked in this capacity for about 
six months when she was transferred to another weave room 
in the same department and with the same scale of pay. The 
machines in the latter department were similar in manner 
and mode of operation to those on which she had been 
working, with the exception that they were slightly larger. 
The employee made no effort to perform the duties of her 
new assignment, but refused to work because she enter- 
tained the view that she was unable to operate the larger 
machine. She filed an application for compensation under 
the State Workmen's Unemployment Act, The higher court 
refused to award compensation, and said: 

The unemploy ment compensation law does not contem- 
plate. that a job must seek out the man and coax him to 


latrons 
facts. 
a textile plant. 


“Is this the contract or a series of threats?” 


The higher court reversed the verdict, award- 


come to work. It presupposes some effort on the part of the 

employee to secure work. ... We do not overlook the fact 

that the unemployment compensation law was enacted for a 

beneficent purpose and it should be construed liberally in 
favor_of the unemployed claimant. However, it was not 

intended to afford payment of unmerited doles or to provide 
vacations with pay.’ 

For comparison, see Industrial Relations v. Tomlinson, 
251 Ala. 144. Here an employee became unemployed due 
to his refusal to work as a mill watchman. He filed his 
claim for benefits, registering for work with the unemploy- 
ment office, and reporting to that office weekly. He called 
on none of his former employers, nor did he seek a job of 
any kind or character. The higher court refused to award 
unemployment compensation, saying: “He was waiting for 
work to seek him out. Although his physical infirmities 
were not of such a nature as to prevent him from perform- 
ing some of the types of work in which he had been en- 
gaged, he did not seek a job.” 


Employer Increased Wages 


Recently the Supreme Court of the United States was 
asked to decide whether an employer violates any law by 
increasing wages of employees at the time when the em- 
ployer is-engaged in negotiations with a representative as of 
a union to rates of pay. 

For example, in National Labor Relations Board v. 
Crompton-Highland Mills, Inc., 69 S. Ct. 960, it was shown 
that the Textile Workers Union of America following an 
election was certified as the exclusive collective bargaining 
representative for about 800 employees of Crompton-High- 
land Mills. These employees included most of its produc- 
tion and maintenance employees at Griffin, Ga. Much of 
the material entering into those goods and most of the fin- 
ished goods were bought, sold or transported in interstate 
commerce. A committee of this union engaged in collective 
bargaining with the mill on rates of pay. Many tentative 
agreements were reached, Without prior consultation with 
any member of the bargaining committee, the mill an- 
nounced a general and substantial increase in the rates of 
pay of its employees, amounting to about two to six cents 
an hour. This increase applied to. most, but not all of the 
employees in the bargaining unit. 

In subsequent litigation the Supreme Court of the United 
States held that the mill might be engaged in ‘unfair labor 
practice’’ by putting into effect without prior consultation 
with the bargaining representative a general pay increase 
which was applicable to most of employees represented in 
negotiations. This court also held that an employer violates 
the law by such conduct on/y when the testimony shows 
that he did not act in good faith. 


$18,500 Damages 


Modern higher courts consistently hold that a corporation 
is liable in heavy damages for an injury to an employee 
caused by failure of the corporation to keep walkways in 
safe condition. For example, in Pond vy, Jantzen Knitting 
Mills, 190 Pac. (2d) 141, it was shown that a woman 57 
years of age, was employed by the Jantzen Knitting Mills as 
an inspector of bathing suits and sweaters. While she was 
walking along a passageway of the factory—which was 
obstructed by miscellaneous carts and boxes of equipment— 
she tripped on some strips and loops of cloth material on 
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An engineer will 

gladly discuss similar 

problems with any 

mill management on 

request. Write our 
nearest office. 


36% ON OUR INVESTMENT” 


INVESTMENT Total Equipment Cost 


AMORTIZATION 


36% liquidated 
Entirely written in one year 


off in 


33 months! 72% liquidated after two years eee. : 


(on a 3-shift basis) 100% liquidated in 2 years and 9 months, 


“Frankly when we asked for a Saco-Lowell engineer to survey 
our mill, I didn’t believe it possible that any such important 
savings could be made. But their report shows that we can, 
by SACO-LOWELLizing, and without losing a single pound 
of production, 
REDUCE THE NUMBER OF SPINDLES 20% 


SAVE ON LABOR (spinning and winding) 47.7% 
SAVE ON POWER 24.5% 


SAVE ON MAINTENANCE 50% 


If we can achieve such results, with an annual return of 36% 
on our investment... in other words, if we want to stay in 
business, we must $SACO-LOWELLize!”’ 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
Shops at BIDDEFORD, MAINE and SANFORD, N. C. 


SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE e GREENVILLE e¢ ATLANTA 
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the floor and fell. The lights in this factory room were dim. 
The higher court awarded the injured employee $18,500 
damages, and said: “The passageway was in such condition 
as to constitute a hazard to employees obliged to use it.” 


No Benefit 


According to a recent higher court a corporation may : 


claim income tax deductions for money expended on an 
employee - for benefit of. the corporation. However, the 
alleged benefit must be proved, otherwise the court will not 
approve the deduction. For example, in Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue v. Gilt Edge Textile Corp., 173 Fed. (2d) 
801, it was shown that the Gilt Edge Textile Corp. loaned 
$30,000 on real property owned as an estate of its president. 
Later heirs sued the president for mismanagement and the 
corporation issued its check for $30,000 to the president in 
settlement of a court order ordering the president to repay 
the amount. 

In subsequent litigation the higher court held that the 
corporation was #o/ entitled to deduct the $30,000 as an 
uncompensated loss on the theory that it was legally obli- 
gated to reimburse the president and was benefited by the 
transaction. 


No Breach 


Modern higher courts consistently hold that one who first 
breaches a contract cannot recover damages from the other 
contracting party who later breaches the contract. For ex- 
ample, in Monticello Cotton Mills, Inc., v. Powell, 221 S. 
W. (2d) 33, it was shown that Monticello Cotton Mills, 
Inc., signed a contract with one Powell to operate a lunch 
stand for mill employees. The contract clearly provided 
that Powell was to be given a job in the mill if the contract 
was terminated but, if the mill officials decided Powell was 
guilty of misconduct necessitating termination, the giving 
of the job would be optional. The testimony showed that 
Powell violated a rule against drinking intoxicants and the 
stand was sold to another party. | | 

Powell sued Monticello Cotton Mills, Inc., for damages 
because the corporation refused to give him a job in the 
mill. The higher court held that Powell could not recover 
damages, because he first breached the contract. 


Trade-Mark Confusion 


According to a recent higher court any person or corpora- 
tion who has established a right to a trade name which has 
acquired a secondary meaning is entitled to protection of 
his reputation against the use of that name by others, even 
upon non-competing goods. For example, in Triangle Pub- 
lications, Inc., v. Rohrlich, 167 Fed. (2d) 969, it was 
shown that the owner of a registered trade-mark “Seven- 
teen,’ used as title of a magazine, sued a manufacturer of 
girdles under name © Miss Seventeen.’ The higher. court 
decided that the registered trade-mark “Seventeen” as title 
of the magazine, had come to indicate in a teen-age fashion 
field. Hence, the higher court held that the manufacturer of 
girdles could not use the trade-mark “Miss Seventeen,” and 
said: “The word ‘Seventeen’ had almost immediately ac- 
quired a secondary meaning and that the defendants’ (man- 
ufacturers’) use of that word was likely to cause.a confusion 
as to sponsorship by plaintiff that might be harmful to the 
latter's reputation.” 
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Valuation Held Improper ~ 


Considerable discussion has arisen from time to time 
over the legal question: When appraising the value of 
stock in a corporation what dependable rule must be fol- 
lowed? Recently a higher court answered this question by 
holding that when a corporation is to be valued “‘as a going 
concern,’ the valuer must consider. that it has a “going 
concern” value, and that its value depends to a great degree 
upon future profits which may be earned by the corporation. 

In Campbell v. American Fabrics Co., 168 Fed.’ (2d) 
959, the testimony showed facts, as follows: For many 
years Campbell operated a cotton spinning and weaving 
mill at Anniston, Ala. On January 30,.-1939, Campbell 
organized a corporation in Alabama known as the Wood- 
stock Spinning Corp. to operate this mill. “The Woodstock 
firm had an authorized capitalization of 10,000 shares, of 
which 48.8 per cent were held by Campbell, 51 per cent by 
the American Fabrics Co., and 0.2 per cent by a third party. 

Later controversy arose and Campbell made a contract 
with American Fabrics Co. which provided for releases in 
all pending suits, payment of $10,000 to Campbell on 
account for his stock, and the appointment of J. E. Strrine 
& Co., the textile engineering firm, as sole arbitrator of 
the price of the stock. In subsequent litigation the higher 
court held that a decision rendered by. Sirrine could wos 
‘and, since it had not duly considered the operating profits 
or net earnings for the five years that the corporation had 
operated. This court said: “The commercial value of prop- 
erty consists in the expectation of income from it.” | 


Only One Report 


According to a recent higher court only one report shall 
be sent to the state unemployment bureau. This is so irre- 
spective of the number of plants operated by either an indi- 
vidual, partnership or corporation. 

For example, in Cartersville Candlewick, Inc., v. Huiet, 
50 §. E. (2d) 647, the testimony showed facts, as follows: 
In the year 1937, the Candlewick Yarn Mfg. Co. was incor- 
porated and operated one mill at Cartersville, Ga. In the 
year 1940, the corporation acquired a second mill at Dalton, 
Ga. Separate operating records were set up for this mill. 
Separate reports were also made to the State Unemployment 
Compensation Bureau. In 1941, the corporation was dis- 
solved and operation of the two mills continued as a part- 
nership. Under the partnership, separate records on each 
mill were kept and sent to the compensation bureau. The 
commission ordered the partnership ‘to file only one report 
for both plants. 


E.C.A. Offers Booklet On Exporting 


The Ofhce of Small Business of the Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administration Jan. 17 issued a handbook on the prin- 
ciples of exporting. It is designed especially for the small 
businessman ‘considering export trade under the Marshall 
Plan. Entitled, Gasde for the Prospective Exporter, the 51- 
page booklet analyzes the ten steps in planning an export 
business. It points out methods of gathering adequate in- 
formation so that correct policy decisions and sound plans 
may be made for engaging in foreign trade. The desired 
number of copies of the booklet may be obtained at the 
Economic Co-operation Administration, 800 Connecticut 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 
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C These 27140 Travelers, shown actual size, 
are some of the smallest made by Victor. 
They are used for extremely fine cotton 
spinning, and special purpose twisting or 
3 covering operations. Included for contrast 
. o ~~ are some 300 grain travelers, one of Victor's 
largest sizes, used for heavy twisting - 
f operations, such as wire and asbestos. 7 
q Whatever type of traveler is right for : 
your needs, you can be sure it is among | 
the 15,000 sizes and styles made by Victor! oy 
4 OW TO STO 
: 
: A traveler is the smallest piece of fibers helps. But, to save precious most and the best from your | 
} equipment you use in fiber time in setting up smooth-running _ frames, whether you are running 
t | processing. But, if you choose the _ spinning and twisting, you need __ blends, straight synthetics, or con- 
: wrong traveler, you'll see it up-to-the-minute information. ventional fibers. Write, wire, or 
: “grow”, prodigiously, in its influ- hone, and a Victor Service Engi- 
h = You can get that kind of informa- P | 
ence on yarn production, until it ae neer will call promptly. 
C tion from a man whose job it is to 
rl blocks your best efforts to meet 
keep abreast of every new devel- . 
delivery schedules and quality ; 
picid | opment. The Victor Service Engi- 
| neer is fully prepared to help you 
With so many new synthetics 
ing, it is more difficult today than 
ever to choose the right traveler. 
Experience with conventional Make sure you are getting the 
t 
VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
: PROVIDENCE, R. I. .... 20 Mathewson St..... Tel. Dexter 1-0737 
| 
GASTONIA, N. C. .... 358-364 West Main Ave..... Tel. 5-089] 
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SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY SINCE 1899 


SONOCO 


WITH 
FILTER PAPER 
SLEEVE 


For Package Dyeing 


Available in standard size— 
6%4" x I. D. and 1%" I. D. 
with varying lengths. 


Special sizes also available. . 


FOR 
Oo N E-Tl M E SONOCO has recently de- © | 


veloped the filter paper 
sleeve to fit standard size 
Dytex Tubes for improv- 
ed results in package dye- 
ing. Made for one-time 
use, the paper sleeve fil- 
ters the dye bath, reduces 
the velocity and distrib- 
utes the flow of the dye 
liquor. It also helps in 
reducing slippage when 
the wind is started. 
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© 
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» 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. s Cc. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


REG US PAT. OFF. 
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Developments Nep Control 


By HOWARD L. LOVELESS, Research Fellow 
North Carolina State College School of Textiles 


eee more than a year in the School of Textiles at North 


farolina State College, research has been underway*on 


the ‘“Impfoved Control of Neps in the Manufacture of 
Cotton Textiles.” This study is to continue for a duration 
of three to four years. The research staff, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. J. F. Bogdan, has laid the groundwork and 
has approached the problem -in the processes of carding 
through spinning. 

Control and prevention of neps in cotton yarns is an old 
and ever-present problem in cotton mills. The very nature 
of neps being composed: primarily of immature, flattened, 
and thin fibers with a low resistance to bending makes. the 
problem, of preventing them from being entangled in the 
manufacturing processes a difficult and tedious one. 


To facilitate the study of nep control several develop-— 


ments have been made with the assistance of C. M. Asbill, 
research professor of machine design. These developments 
have been an asset to the project and should also be of 
value to mills and pilot plants. 


New Counting Template 


Various methods are used in mills for taking nep counts 
of cotton card webs. Some methods involve counting 1 
large areas where danger of omission and repetition is eae 
and some methods consist of placing plastic or glass over the 
area to be counted thus not permitting inspection of the 
web with forceps. These and other methods are also tedious 
and fatiguing. | 


A template designed to facilitate nep counting has been 
designed and built with the view of producing a device 
which will be simple and easy to use, accurate, and as least 
fatiguing as possible. The instrument consists of an alumi- 
num template with 20 circular holes of one square inch in 
area. A fixed undercut clamping device on one back edge 


Photomicrographs of neps. 
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The nep counting template developed at the N. C. State College School 
of Textiles. 


and another slotted for diagonal movement on the other 
edge, also undercut, permits quick clamping and releasing 
of the four-inch by nine-inch black velvet boards which the 
web samples are taken on. Circular tapered holes are used 
because the circle gives the greatest enclosed area to circum- 
ference, thus reducing the chances of a nep falling on the 
edge of the inspection area and also the circular holes are 
more easily and accurately machined. 

A baked black crackled finish produces better contrast 
and helps eliminate glare. Open holes leave the web i inspec: 
tion area open for inspection with forceps or needles. A 

magnifier can also be used if desired. 

The procedure for using the template is to place a velvet 
board under the card web at the doffer and lift the board 
through the web, trim, insert in the back of the template, 
clamp, and inspect the web areas, The results of such a test 
gives the neps per 20 square inches. By making a total of 
five tests, a fairly accurate count of the neps per 100 square 
inches is obtained, Assuming uniform distribution, the con- 
version to neps per gram and neps per 100 yards of 22s 
yarn as specified by A.S.T:M. 1 

222.2 & Neps/100 Sq. In. 
Neps/Gram = 
Grain Sliver 
345.47 pet 100 Sq. In. 
Neps/ 100 yd. (22s) = 


Grain Sliver 


Flat to Cylinder Setting Gauge 


A study of the effect of various card settings on the nep 
frequency involves numerous settings and changes of the 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


Left, dial gauges attached to the flexible bend as near setting points as 
possible; right, a close-up view of one of the dial gauges. 


flats to cylinder distance on the cotton card. Normal proce- 
dure for making this setting is a long, time-consuming 
procedure. It consists of stripping the card, removing five 
flats at proper intervals from the top of the flat chain, rotat- 
ing the flats by crank into position on the flexible bend with 
the openings being near the five adjustment points on each 


side. A special blade thickness gauge is used to determine 


the distance between flat and cylinder wires and adjustments 


are made accordingly. This method is satisfactory for mills 


where adjustments are only made after grinding or a change 
in cotton stock is made, but it is too slow for an experimea- 
tal research card where settings are frequently made. 

To aid in the flat-to-cylinder settings, ten dial gauges 
were attached to the flexible bend as near the setting points 
as possible. An adjustment rod fastened to the cylinder 
arch serves as a base adjustment; and the dials are calibrated 
in 1/1000 inches, plus and minus to 25/1000. 

Settings are first made in the normal way and then the 
dials are set to proper reading. Then changes can be made 
quickly by lowering or raising the flexible bend by its 


The ecard web conveyor used in the research preject concerning nep 
control being conducted at the North Carolina State College School of 
Textiles. 
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adjustment until the dial reads the desired distance. The 
card does not need to be stripped and only a few minutes 1s 
needed. It is possible to run a continous length of sliver 
made with different combinations of settings. After grind- 
ing, of course, the base setting on all gauges will need to be 
changed by checking one flat with a blade gauge to deter- 
mine the amount or wire removed. Adjustments on gauges 
can be made by rotating dial or by adjustment rods. 


Full-Width Card Web Conveyor 


In order to permit removal, inspection, and sampling of 
full-width card webs a conveyor between the doffer and 
coiler head has been designed and built. Width of the 
conveyor is 42 inches and the length is four feet, with a 
continuous length of rubberized fabric running around two 
wooden rollers being the essential parts. The. rolls are 
supported by roller bearings mounted on a steel framework 
and are chain driven from the doffer. 

Sampling and inspecting the card web can be accomplish- 
ed quickly and efficiently without stretching or damaging 
the samples which sometimes occurs when the web hangs 
from the dofter for sampling. The card can continue to be 
run at normal speeds and the sliver collected in cans at the 
coiler head after passing over the conveyor. 


Narrow-Width Combed Lap Carding 


Presence of foreign matter in picker laps, the fact that 
neps in picker laps are very hard to detect, and the fact that 


dbove, lap of 8%-inch width which has a density equivalent of a 14%- 
ounce, 40-inch lap; below, the processing of narrow laps used in the 
nep control research project. 
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SHOULD FIT SPINDLE TOPS PERFECTLY 


NO UP AND DOWN VARIATION 
NO WOBBLING DUE TO LOOSE FITTING 


Flyers and spindles properly rebuilt fit each other like a custom-tatlored 
glove. Each flyer sits level with all other flyers and does not vibrate. 


This gives three distinct advantages: 

First, maximum builder stroke resulting in larger bobbins— 

Second, better-evenness and breaking strength because the roving is not 
jerked violently at every flyer revolution— 

Third, wear on flyer barrels and spindle tops minimized because of 
steady, well-supported operation. 


* 


Ideal’s 25 years of “know how” and modern tools assure you the best 
i that can be had in flyer and spindle repair. With Ideal’s pneumatic 
swaging machine the flyer barrel is drawn in .003” undersize inside 
diameter and then reamed by exclusively built tapered reamers to. the 
diameter and taper specified by factory blueprints from Whitin, Saco- 
Lowell, H & B, and other manufacturers. Spindle tops are ground to 
these dimensions to a tolerance of .0005” on latest Norton plunge cut 
grinders, equipped with latest scientific controls. 


WE INVITE YOU TO COMPARE OUR WORK WITH ANY OTHER SOURCE 


Hundreds of customers from Maine to California {7 


can't be wrong! 


ge 


7 if L 


THREE FLYER REPAIR JOBS 
TO CHOOSE FROM: 


1 RCK (Black) FINISH—tust resistant. 
" This is our deluxe finish—over half million in use. 
RAYON (Bright) FINISH—highly polished. 


This is our economical finish. more in demand than 
ever. 


REGULAR REPAIR JOB, without polishing. 


" All repairs but no polished surfaces. most economical. 


All Three Jobs Fully Guaranteed 


We furnish extra roving spindles and flyers while yours are being rebuilt. 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS, INC. 


Phones 4161 and 4391 
BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


26TH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


there is no convenient method of sampling makes the prob- 
lem of determining nep frequency a difficult one. In order 
to run a lap free from extraneous matter and of known 
neppiness, a method of processing laps of combed cotton 
made into narrow laps was developed. 

Procedure is to process the cotton stock in a normal 
manner into combed sliver, then the sliver is drawn on the 
drawing frame with a low draft to produce an 87-grain 
sliver. Sixteen of these are wound on the Saco-Lowell lap 
winder into a 89-inch lap which has a density equivalent 
to a 141/-ounce, 40-inch lap. 

The lap is held on the lap roll of the card by a special 
device and is delivered from the doffer in a web whose 
width is essentially the same as the lap. The sliver can then 
be sampled and spun into desired yarns. Effect of various 
settings and speeds on nep frequency can be determined by 
sampling sliver in lap and comparing to delivered sliver. A 
relatively small amount of cotton is used and reference set- 
tings and speeds can be detected and checked using regulat 
laps. 


Card Web Shadowgraphing 
A method of producing a shadowgraph of card webs has 


been developed to produce a silhouette which can be used to 
study the arrangement of fibers in the web, nep frequency, 
foreign matter, and for filing in permanent records. Samples 
of card web are taken by placing a piece of clear eight-inch 
by 11-inch glass beneath the web and lifting the web and 
placing another piece of glass over the web. The edges are 
trimmed and the glasses taped together. After taking the 
samples to the dark room they are placed over AZO E-5 
photographic paper. A light source of a 200-watt clear in- 
candescent bulb at a distance of 48 inches above the sample 


CARD WEB SHADOWGRAPHING 


200 WATT CLEAR 
BULB 


CARD WEB 
PAPER 


Photographic arrangement for shadowgraphing. 


is used. without reflector in the horizontal position to elim- 
inate the effect of lamp filaments. The paper is processed 
after exposure in Dektol developer solution (one part de- 
veloper, two parts water) for one minute, short-stop solu- 
tion, hypo solution, washed and dried. Normal exposure 
time is 15 seconds, but over exposure is sometimes used to 
emphasize the defects and eliminate the normal fibers in the 
web. 


This report of work done at Raleigh under contract with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appeared originally in the Fall, 1949, issue of TEXTILE 
FORUM, student publication at N. C. State College. 


H & B Acquires Additional Working Capital 


The successful culmination of afrangements by H & B 
American Machine Co. of Pawtucket, R. I., for $1,250,000 
of long term financing was announced Feb. 6 by William A. 


' Sipprell, Jr., president and chairman of the board. Mr. Sip- 


prell stated that Reconstruction Finance Corp. had approved 
the extension of a five-year $1,000,000 credit to the com- 
pany and that E. W. Bliss Co., manufactuter of presses.and 
other heavy machinery, had agreed to purchase the com- 
pany’s five-year $250,000 convertible note and is further 
acquiring a dominant interest in the stock of the company. 
Both borrowings were subject only to the completion of 
legal formalities, according to Mr. Sipprell, and these will 
be completed within the ensuing several days. 

The company, old and prominent manufacturer of cot- 
ton and synthetic fiber textile preparatory machinery, had 
previously reported that negotiations were in process for 
procurement of additional working capital. The additional 
capital now provided, in the opinion of management, gives 
the company adequate funds for its current and future op- 
erations. 

The company reports a recent substantial increase in its 
backlog of orders and looks forward to a steadily increasing 
volume of business from here on. Such improvement in 
new business is partly due to the recent general upturn in 
the condition of the textile industry, but is also the result of 
several successful new engineering developments in its prod- 
ucts, particularly in the field of high draft spinning. In 
addition to continued research on product development the 
new financing provides for further oe in the 
company’s production facilities. 

Ernest S$. McClary, secretary of E. W. Bliss Co., and 
William M. Jennings of the law firm of Simpson, Thacher 
& Bartlett, New York City, have been elected to the board 
of directors, but no other change will be made in the com- 
pany's top management and policies. Mr. Sipprell also an- 
nounced that William M. Fraser, for many years prominent- 
ly associated with the industry, at one time with H & B and 
more recently. with what is now the Atwood Division of the 
Universal Winding Co., had rejoined the company several 
months ago as vice-president in charge of manufacturing 
and engineering and had recently been elected to the board 
of directors. | 


Ship First Lot Of Pacific Converters 


Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, Ohio, last month 
shinped its initial lot of Pacific converters. The Pacific con- 
verter, developed by Pacific Mills, is a single machine which 
converts any continuous filament or man-made fiber into a 
sliver of predetermined length. At the.time of. the a 
shipment, Vice-President Lloyd D. McDonald stated: 
this time it is impossible to predict what the production a 
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Give More Spindle 


Hours of Operation 


Made of the most select Calfskin, by 
Charlotte Craftsmen whose many years of 
experience in the manufacture of Char- 
lotte spinning aprons results in these very 
special advantages: — 


@ Uniform Thickness @ Stronger Lap 
@ Perfect Balance @ Accuracy to exact 
Specifications. 


Our convenient location in the 
very heart of the southern textile 
manufacturing area is an impor- 


tant factor in rendering “Service 
when you need it,” day or night. 


CHARLOTTE 


LEATHER BELTING COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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CARTER TRAVELERS 


From raw material to fabricating to 
carburizing to heat treatment to fin- 
ishing—every step of the way—the 
manufacture of CARTER TRAVELERS is 
controlled by chemical analysis, plus: 


physical and microscopic tests. 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Cc. E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN StaeeT, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2201 Cepar Sprincs, DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 47 Cotsorne St.. TORONTO 1, CANADA 


OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


the year will be because mills are hesitant about buying them 
until assured of nylon tow.’ The greatest interest in the 
machine seems to be in the production of nylon, he said, 
but it will work just as well on viscose. 


New Cotton Cleaning Device Developed 


Engineers of the U. S$. Department of Agriculture cotton 
ginning laboratory at Stoneville, Miss., Jan. 31 announced 
that they have public patent applications under way covet- 
ing an improvement and new principle for cleaning cotton 
fiber. 
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| The department engineers’ invention embodies a series 
of horizontal keen-angle grid-bars operating in connection 


with any toothed or beater cylnider of a fiber cleaning ap- 
£ af 


paratus such as in a cotton gin stand, cotton gin lint cleaner, 
or cotton mill cleaner. An outstanding feature of this in- 
vention is the self-cleaning assembly of grids which oscillate 
_or reciprocate to and fro in relation to the toothed cylinders 
| or beaters. Suitable provisions are made in the apparatus for 
the prevention of return of foreign matter to the lint stream. 
The new apparatus has been tested in a preliminary way 
at the Stoneville laboratory, but will be subjected to thor- 
‘ough thvestigations from all angles, including fiber and 
spinning testing in laboratories of the department's Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration before any recommenda- 
tions concerning its. practical application and use can be 
made. 


Novelty Yarns Made By Splitting Tricot 


Novelty yarns in great variety may be made by splitting 
certain specially constructed tricot fabrics, American Viscose 
Corp. has discovered. The process has been patented and 
the copyrighted name Zipknit applied to the yarn produced. 
Avisco has granted a non-exclusive license to Queen City 
Textile Co. for the production of the basic fabric. Clifton 


tribute Zipknit yarns. Boucle and chenille-type yarns made 
by this process can compete favorably with those made by 


| 


Lined up here are ten Zipknit yarns, knitted by American Viscose Corp. 
in different weights and different designs and colers. They may be made 
quite fine as well as very coarse. 
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Wirt Thompson, left, of Avisco’s knitting department, shows two cohorts 
how the unzipping machines splits a tricot fabric to make Zipknit yarns. 


conventional methods. In addition, a large variety of looped, 
plied, thick-and-thin, and elastic yarns can be made which 
could not be produced in any other way. Random-pattern 
fabrics, without a definite repeat, are easily achieved. 

Zipknit yarns can produce many different kinds of fabrics 
with a maximum of surface interest and a variety of hand, 
it is claimed. The few bathing suit and dress-weight goods 
which have been knitted to date indicate that the possibilities 
are almost limitless. 

Knitting a fabric and then unzipping it may seem to the 
layman an extremely roundabout ‘way to make yarn, but 
when it is realized how many ends can be made on a ma- 
chine 168 inches wide with 14 or 28 needles to the inch 


and that one operator can run more than one machine, the 


large productive capacity becomes apparent. It is also 
possible in some cases for tricot fabrics designed for produc- 
ing Zipknit yarns to be wound directly onto warp beams 
and unzipped igto a warp as’ the final fabric is woven or 
knitted. The method of doing this, as well as a separate 
unzipping machine, have also been patented. 

Although the core of Zipknit yarns may be made of 
either filament or spun yarns, the loops should contain 
smooth yarn to permit unzipping. Those wishing further 


information on Zipknit yarn may obtain it from American — 


Viscose Corp., Knitting Department, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. | 


Georgians To Discuss Carding, Spinning 


The next meeting of the Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia will be held Saturday morning, March 25, at 9:30 
a. m., at the textile school at Georgia Tech, Atlanta. The 
program for the meeting will be given over to a discussion 
of carding and spinning problems. A questionnaire cover- 
ing the subject has been forwarded to members for consid- 
cration prior to the meeting. 
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SPINDLE & FLYER CO. 
PHONE 2-1329 


Rolls 


at savings up to 


N“ automatic machinery re- 
cently installed makes it possi- 


ble for Southern Spindle and Flyer 


Co. to manufacture FLUTED 
ROLLS for spinning and flyer 
frames at LOWER costs. We pass 
these savings—up to 40%—on to 
you. 


Compare our prices for all types 
of NEW fluted rolls with the cost 
of reworking OLD rolls. You'll be 
pleasantly surprised at the com- 
paratively small difference in cost. 


All of our new fluted rolls are 
made with screw necks. They're 
precision made of the highest 
grade steel and are held to close 
tolerances. They can be finished 
also with hard chrome plating. 


PROMPT DELIVERIES 
AVAILABLE 


@ Write, wire or phone for 
further information 


20TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
SERVICE TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


PYL 


821 W. FIRST STREET 


CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
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VARIABLE WIDTH — minimizes stock of beams. 
MORE EVEN WARPS — due to 1-pc. heads. 
LESS WARP CHANGING — 25% to 30% more 


yarn on beam. 


Allen Wooden Loom Beams with Allen Adjustable Wooden Heads 
are the right combination for Quality and Economy. They make more 
even warps because the one-piece heads avoid the uneven tensions 
and pressures of two-piece units. 


The variable width permits any width warp on standard looms with 
a minimum stock of beams. The patented ply construction heads are 


bending out of alignment. | 
REQUEST CATALOG 


Adjustable 
Heads up 
to 32” dia. 
Heads up ~ 32” diameter are 


available, increasing beam ca- 
pacity 25% to 30%, and giving 


COMPANY 


Warper Beams — Loom Beams 
Adjustable Loom Beam Heads 


Allen High Speed Warper 
and Creel for all fibres 


lighter in weight than metal, while their resiliency is proof against 


-ALLEN- 


substantial savings in handling 
cost. (Can be purchased to fit 
your existing beams, replacing 
smaller heads). 


New Bedford, Mass. 


General offices — 153 River Road 


Representatives) in all Textile Localities 


and all Principal Countries of the World, 


GOOD WARPS ARE MADE ON GOOD BEAMS 
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YOU WANT GOOD CLOTH! 


By FRANK D. HERRING 


Part Eleven —Loom Construction 


HEN erecting a loom it is best, for convenience and’ 


efficiency, to apply parts belonging to more than one 
motion of the loom simultaneously. The following instruc- 
tions will deal with the take-up motion, the filling motion, 
the cloth motion and the pick motion. 

First mount the filling fork slide and the straddle is on 
the filling motion stand and bolt it in place on the breast 
beam. Turn the lay to extreme front center position and ad- 
just the filling motion stand to a point where the filling 
fork prongs will be equally divided between the open spaces 
of the fork grate, and until the extreme front end of the 
filling fork holder is in line with the back side of the back 
box plate; then tighten the filling motion stand securely 
(all the above-mentioned parts are shown in Fig. 31). Next, 
line the take-up roll bearings with a trial shaft. Then mount 
the take-up roll bearings and the take-up roll gear onto the 
take-up roll shaft. Be sure that the take-up roll gear is keyed 
onto the shaft. Adjust the take-up roll bearings to level 
the take-up roll. This is best done by using a 12 or 18-inch 
spirit level. Mount the change gear bracket and the inter- 
mediate gear onto the take-up stand and bolt the stand in 
place on the loom side. The left-hand front pick shaft box 
should be bolted in place simultaneously with the take-up 
stand, as-one of the bolts are used for securing both parts in 
place. The take-up stand should be adjusted so that the 
intermediate gear will mesh properly with the take-up roll 
gear. Fig. 32 shows the rear view of the positive take-up 
motion, which includes the above-mentioned parts. Figs. 
33 and 34 show the front view of the same take-up motion, 
and also in Fig. 34 the complete cloth motion is shown. 

On right-hand looms the take-up shaft driving gear is 
mounted on the camshaft, and on left-hand looms this gear 
is mounted on the hub of the head gear, which is mounted 
in turn on the camshaft. With the take-up shaft driving 
gear in place, assemble the take-up shaft gear, the take-up 
shaft bearing (back) and the take-up shaft collar on the 
take-up shaft. The take-up shaft gear should be keyed onto 
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Fig. 31. 
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the shaft. Bolt the take-up shaft bearing (back) in place, 
and also the take-up worm bracket; adjust these two bear- 
ings so as to properly mesh the take-up shaft driving gear 
and the take-up shaft gear, and level the take-up shaft, using 
a spirit level; then tighten both bearings securely. Move the 
collar on the take-up shaft in place against the take-up shaft 
bearing (back) and tighten it securely. Mount the take-up 
worm onto the take-up shaft. This worm gear is keyed onto 
the shaft. Mount the take-up worm wheel onto the worm 
wheel shaft. This worm wheel is keyed and tightened in 
place with a jam nut. Slide the worm wheel shaft in place 
in the take-up worm bracket and mount the following parts 
in the order named: clutch pinion bracket, clutch spring 
collar, clutch spring, clutch, take-up clutch lever, clutch 
pinion gear, clutch pinion, clutch pinion ratchet. Put washer 
and cotter pin in place in the worm wheel shaft adjacent to 
the clutch pinion ratchet. This will secure the above-men- 
tioned parts on the shaft until we get back to finish the 
assembly. The balance of the parts assembled on the worm 
wheel shaft are secured in place by the slack pawl stop, 
shown in Fig. 33, which is attached to the left-hand cloth 
roll stand. Therefore the proper procedure would be to 
apply and adjust the cloth motion assembly before finish- 
ing the assembly. 

All the parts of the cloth motion, often referred to as the 
cloth travis, are shown in Figs. 32 and 34. Bolt the cloth 
roll stands in place and be sure that the cast iron shims are 
in place at the points of contact on the breast beam and the 
front bottom girt. These shims have filing bars on them, 
and they should always be filed, if necessary, for lining and 
squaring the cloth roll stands. Put the cloth roll racks, right 
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WARP PREPARATION & WEAVING 


and left-hands, in place in the cloth roll stands. Attach the 
cloth roll bearings to the racks. Bolt the worm crank shaft 
bearing onto the bottom front girt, and square it with the 
front of the girt. This bearing should be placed in central 
position on the girt. This can be.ascertained from the chisel 
mark on the center of the breast beam. Put the worm crank 
shaft in place, with the worm crank attached, place the 
worm onto the shaft and tighten it securely. Be sure that the 
shaft will turn freely and has.no lost motion, backward or 
forward. 

The spring shaft can be used as a trial shaft (before the 


parts are assembled on it) to line and square the cloth roll 


stands. TArs shaft should turn freely without any binding 
whatsoever. Assemble the parts in the order named onto 
the spring shaft: spring shaft collar, cloth roll spring, spring 
shaft worm wheel, spring shaft stop, spring shaft gears 
(one on each end of the shaft). Insert the shaft in place on 
the cloth roll stands. Slide the gears in place, as shown in 
Fig. 32, and tighten them lightly. Put the cloth roll in place 
on the cloth roll racks, as shown in Fig. 32, and turn the 
spring shaft by hand to move the cloth roll up and down 
and adjust the cloth roll stands so that the cloth roll will 
move freely with a minimum of sidewise lost motion. Be 
sure that the spring shaft is equally divided in the cloth roll 
stands, then tighten the spring shaft gears lightly to hold it 
in place. Hook the cloth roll spring onto the spring shaft 
collar and the spring shaft worm wheel (lugs are provided 
on these parts for attaching the spring), and move these 
assembled parts in place to a point where the spring shaft 
worm wheel is centered over the worm gear on the worm 
crank shaft and tighten the spring shaft collar securely. 
Slide the spring shaft stop in place against the worm wheel, 
then put the spring shaft brace in place and tighten it 
securely to the worm crank shaft bearing. Loosen the two 
spring shaft gears and turn the worm crank to the left until 
the spring shaft stop is stopped against the lug on the inside 
of the spring shaft brace; then tighten the spring shaft 
gears lightly and turn the worm crank to the right, moving 
the cloth roll up against the take-up roll. At this point ad- 
just the spring shaft gears so that the cloth roll will be in 
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Fig. 32 (right) and Fig. 33 (left). 
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line and contact the take-up roll its full length, then tighten 
the worm crank shaft gears securely. 

Now we can go back and complete the take-up worm 
wheel shaft assembly. Put the take-up lever (Fig. 32) in 
place, then assemble the two slack pawls, long and short 
(Fig. 33), onto the slack pawl arm and put it in place on 
the shaft and secure it with a cotter pin; then bolt the slack 
pawl stop in place on the left-hand cloth roll stand, shown 
in Fig. 33, and file and fit, if necessary, so that the slack 


pawl arm will move freely in the slot in the slack paw! stop. . 


The slack pawl stop is provided with a number of holes 
for a cotter pin so that proper adjustment can be made to 
allow the take-up motion to let back the desired number of 
picks when the filling breaks and the clutch is disengaged. 
More will be said about this later. Put the take-up worm 
guard in place and tighten it securely; this guard is attached 


to the take-up worm bracket. Put the take-up shaft gear 


guard, or cover, in place and tighten it. Filing lugs are 
provided on this cover, since very often it is necessary to file 
and fit it to prevent binding against the gears or shaft. It 


will now be necessary to finish the assembling of another 


portion of the filling motion before completing the take-up 
assembly. The filling motion assemblies shown in Figs. 31 
and 35, are for. looms equipped with the double filling fork 
arrangements, or a right and left-hand filling fork. 


Most looms are equipped .with only one filling fork, on 


the left-hand end of the loom. The advantage of having a 
right-hand fork is to disengage the take-up motion one pick 
earlier when the filling breaks on or near the right-hand end 
of the loom. The right-hand fork will also cause the loom 
to stop one pick earlier if the filling breaks while the shut- 
tle is in or near the right-hand shuttle box. Use the starting 
rod as a trial shaft to line and fit the starting rod bearings. 
It is vitally necessary that this shaft works free of any bind- 
ing. Bolt the take-up clutch lever link arm to the left-hand 
filling motion finger, and assemble the parts on the start- 
ing rod in the order named: starting rod arm, filling motion 
finger, starting rod sleeve, right-hand filling motion finger 
(after the filling adjusting clutch has been attached to it), 
and the feeler finger. Assemble the right-hand filling fork 
slide on the fork slide stand and bolt the stand to the breast 
beam, adjusting the fork prongs center with the openings 
in the fork grate and forward end of the fork holder flush 
with the back side of the right-hand back box plate. Adjust 
the starting rod bearings up or down to a point where there 
will be ;4:th of an inch play between the right and left fill- 
ing motion fingers and the filling fork slides, and tighten 
the bearings securely. Adjust the take-up clutch lever link 
arm to a point where the belt will be half way in the ad- 
justing slot and tighten it securely. | 
Attach the take-up clutch lever link (top) to the lever 
link arm and secure it in place with a flat washer and cotter 
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BARBER 
COLMAN 


* VERSATILE... 
* ACCURATE... 


See this 
BARBER-COLMAN 
DRAWING-IN MACHINE 
in operation at the 
AMERICAN TEXTILE 
MACHINERY EXHIBITION 
Atlantic City, N.J. 
May 8 to 12, 1950 


BARBER-COLMAN 
DRAWING-IN MACHINE 


Many mills today are running such a variety of weaves, patterns, and 
stripes that the drawing-in operation becomes a major cost item. 
Substantial savings can be made by the use of a Barber-Colman Drawing- 
In Machine. This machine will handle any plain, fancy, or dobby 
weave. It draws-in all the heddles, drop wires, and reed in one opera- 
tion — automatically selecting the proper heddle, drop wire, and reed 
dent for each thread. Any form of skip draw can be handled as easily 
as straight sequence, and the draw can be made from either a flat sheet 
or leased warp. The machine is available in a variety of capacities, 
drawing as many harness and banks of drop wires as required. Varia- 
tions in size will take care of all standard loom widths. Modern mills 
of any size can take advantage of the versatility, accuracy, and efficiency 
of this outstanding machine to effect important savings in what has 
been a slow and costly hand operation. Consult your Barber-Colman 
representative for a discussion of possibilities in your own mill. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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pin. Attach the bottom take-up clutch lever link to the take- 
up clutch lever and secure it with a flat washer and cotter 
pin. Bring the ends of these lever links together and secure 
them with bolt and adjust them to a point where all lost 
motion will be removed from the filling finger and the fill- 
ing fork slide and also the take-up clutch lever and the 


take-up clutch. Adjust the finger adjusting clutch, shown. 


in Fig. 35, to a point where all lost motion is removed be- 
tween the right-hand filling motion finger and the right- 
hand filling fork slide. 

The left-hand filling cam followers usually consist of four 
pieces: the cam follower end, the cam follower, the cam 
follower hub and the cam follower dog. The cam follower 
dog is shown in Fig. 31, the other parts of this assembly 
being shown in Fig. 35. The right-hand filling cam fol- 


7 


2 


adjust the bolt in the cam follower hub up or down to place 
the top point of the filling cam follower dog one-eighth of 
an inch higher than the top forward point of the straddle 


bug, indicated by “X"’ mark, Fig. 31. Then loosen the fill- 
ing cam and turn it to a point where the cam follower end 
rests on the lowest part,of the cam; turn the lay to extreme 
front center position and move the filling cam towards the 
back of the loom to a point where filling hook will just 
clear the filling fork loop, then tighten the filling cam se- 
curely. Turn the crank shaft one complete revolution (this 
will turn the left-hand filling motion cam to a point where 
the cam follower will rest on the high point of the cam). 
With the right-hand filling cam loose on the camshaft and 
the cam follower end resting on the cam, at the lowest point 
on cam, adjust the filling cam follower end so that the fill- 
ing motion hook will have one-fourth of an inch play be- 


tween itself and the fork loop; then turn the lay to extreme 


front center position and turn the filling cam towards the 


lower hub and dog are usually made in one piece. We have 
already put all the cams and other essential parts on the 
cam shaft when we put the shaft in place. Assemble the 
parts of the left-hand filling cam follower and bolt it in 
place on the left-hand cloth roll stand. Place the cam fol- 
lower end on the filling cam and turn the cam to a point 
where the cam follower end rests on the highest point of it 
and adjust the cam follower end to a point where there will 
be ,';nd of an inch play between the top end of the cam 
follower dog and the forward end of the straddle bug; then 


back of the loom until the filling motion hook will just barely 
clear the filling fork loop, and tighten the cam securely. 
When erecting the loom, and covering the many details 
involved, I realize that it can be very dull and uninteresting 
reading, and is, unless one is really interested and trying to 
get something out of it. As stated before, we are now study- 
ing the “hows,” and will later take up the “whys,” and 
unless one has a clear knowledge and understanding of the 
“hows” and “whys” will be much more difficult to grasp 
and understand. 
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A WEAVER’S DREAM (is shown in the drawing above, distributed by the E 


. H. Jacobs Northern Division of the Bullard Clark Co. as part of its 1950 
calendar. 


According to the company, all that is left for the overseer to do is sit in swivel arm chair, press buttons and wait for wearing apparel to 
pop eut. Copies of the drawing may be secured from one ef the firm's eight service engineers. 
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“A” Girt Construction adds 
rigidity and reduces vibration 


Swing Type Moagarzine, 
Color indicating Mechanism, 
Vocuum Filling Holder 
and Accumvlating Jor 
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Swing Type Magazine 
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S-6 Automatic Bobbin-changing Dobby loom [Front view fron 


» and see how this Modern C&K 
Loom can give you NEW PROFITS 
in Rayons, Silks and Combinations 


Check the 11 features bordering this page. These have 
been combined with the desirable features of existing 
bobbin-changing looms to make the C&K S-6. | 
The mill-tested S-6 is a 2x1 box automatic bobbin- 
changing dobby loom with vacuum filling control 
for weaving of dress, lining, blouse, 
and underwear fabrics from 40 denier up, and from 
40"' wide and up. 

100 leading mills, with nearly 10,000 S-6 looms 
installed, have contributed to the S-6 success story. 
And your mill, too, can build new profits with this 
modern loom. Get in touch with C&K today. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. « CHARLOTTE,N.C. « ALLENTOWN, PA. 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, R. 1. 


Precision letof 
with demountable weight 
lever arrangement 
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Piate Type Clutch 
(long wearing friction segments 
designed for easy replocements} 
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Proctor Equipment for 


SETTING 


engineered to handle 


After considerable research and a long period of 
test work in the field, Proctor engineers have 
developed two basic types of systems for nylon setting. 
As a result, there is Proctor equipment available to 
handle fabrics as flimsy as net—and as heavy 
as sailcloth. 


In the setting of tricots, simplexes, laces and nets, 
the cloth is dried in a pin tenter. Immediately follow- 
ing this, the fabric continues on the same tenter 
frame into a setting unit (of either the gas or 
electric type) where it is sub- 
jected to carefully controlled 


op 
temperatures to assure proper 


AMERICAN 
TEXTILE 


EXHIBITION 
m\ ATLANTIC CITY 


\ MAX 82.1850 
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setting. Results obtained by a leading nylon under: 
wear manufacturer in setting 120” nylon tricot 
fabric, with this basic system, prove it will meet 
the most exacting standards of any manufacturer 
producing this type of goods. 


The other basic equipment is for use in setting woven 
fabrics and is designed to handle nylon cloth either 
under tension or slack, in the same machine. Thus 
it is possible to set, in the same unit, crepes, spuns 
and other goods which must be handled in a tension 
free manner, as well as industrial cloths, upholstery 
fabrics and other goods requiring tension and 
contact setting. 


For more detailed information on either or both of these systems, write today. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. | 
679 Tabor Road «+ Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


Much Proctor drying machinery and textile equipment is covered in full or in part by patents or patents pending. 
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Bleaching, Dyeing & Finishing 


THE DYER AND 


By IRVING TEPLITZ 


HE work handled by the dyer’s office consists of match- 
fos colors from given cloth samples; achieving speci- 
fied fastness properties for dyed colors; the supervision of 
dyehouse operation of machines and employees; the weigh- 
ing and measurement of dyes and chemicals; laboratory 
quality control of dyestuffs, chemicals and finishing mate- 
rials; identification of dyes, sizes and textile fibers; quality 
and cost control work; water purification supervision; test- 
ing of cloths and dyes for various fastness properties; trou- 
ble shooting; filing and recording of formulas; samples of 
cloths; dyeings; and office detail. In a very small dyehouse, 
the dyer may perform all of the above duties; in a very large 
dyehouse, this work is handled by a dyer, ‘an assistant dyer, 
a color mixer or weigher, a floor supervisor, a chemist, a 
laboratory assistant, and an office clerk who can file and 
typewrite. 

The matching of colors is the prime function of a dyer. 
For this, the dyer’s office should have a good natural light, 
a good artificial light and a swatch dryer. A swatch dryer 
may consist of a steam pipe on which the swatches are dried 
and an electric fan to cool the dried swatches. Cloth sam- 
ples taken from material being dyed must be dried quickly. 
The swatch must be permitted to cool and gather moisture 
from the air as heat and lack of moisture affect the shade of 
a color. A hot orange cloth cools down to a red, and the 
presence of moisture, probably from steam vapor, will give 
the red a different shade. There is a swatch dryer on the 
market which simulates actual drying conditions of the 
equipment used in the plant; any temperature and drying 
time can be duplicated, and a number of swatches can be 
handled at a time for production work. This swatch dryer 
is ideal for determining-the effect of resin cured finishes; 
the high temperature needed for this is usually not attain- 
able by the usual shop-made swatch dryer. Northern light 
is the best matching light, and should come from the sky, 
preferably with any light reflection from a nearby red brick 
wall, green grass lawn or black coal pile blocked off by a 
screen over the window. Natural light fluctuates in quality 
due to changes of the season, the weather and the time of 
day. Some dyers prefer to use artificial light only, thus 
avoiding the variations of natural light. Dyed cloth reveals 
differences in shades if placed under ordinary electric light, 
fluorescent light, or so-called daylight, particularly if com- 
bination colors were used in dyeing the cloth. Special day- 
light-matching lights are used for matching samples of color 
in the dyehouse; other type lights are to be avoided. Usual- 
ly, these lights are placed in a black painted booth or closet 
so that there will be no possible reflection from white or 
colored walls. 

As the dyer’s prime function is the matching of cclans 
and as ten or more dyeing machines with different shades 
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may be working at the same time, the dyer is unable to 
actually supervise the production of a medium size or large 
dyehouse. He therefore relies upon an assistant dyer and a 
floor supervisor to carry out his instructions and orders. The 


assistant dyer may assume some of the dyer’s duties and is 


usually in full charge of bleaching, stripping, diazotizing 
and developing, scouring, preparation of goods such as de- 
sizing, rinsing and washing processes. The assistant dyer 
directs the machine operators in actual machine operation— 
when to raise temperature, add dyestuff, wash, etc. The 
color supervisor does not assume any of the dyer’s or as- 
sistant dyer’s duties; he is a roving, unattached machine 
operator who works where help and assistance is needed and 
thus speeds production. The floor supervisor also watches 
to see that the machine operators do their duties correctly, 
as to timing, temperature control, loading and unloading, 
CU... 
The color mixer or weigher may be employed full time 
at the task of preparing dyestuffs for the machines, or may 
be a part-time floor supervisor or assistant dyer. He must be 
accurate, exact and clean in his work of weighing and dis- 
pensing of materials. He must co-operate with the dyer and 
check the formula if there are different concentrations of 
the same dyestuff or several different makes or manufactures 
of the same dyestuff. The preparation of dyestuffs for oa 
dyebath is a very important though mechanical duty; t 
dyestuff must be properly dissolved, and the solution co 
ed if need be. Some colors may be heated by blowing steam 
into the solution, others lose their effectiveness this way, 
particularly acetate dispersed colors. The color mixer must 
be a clean worker and see that there is no contamination of 
dyestuffs, as the minutest quantity of material in the wrong 
place destroys the effectiveness of the larger quantity of 
dyestuff. The color mixer must be a fast worker so that 
there is no loss of production in allowing machines to wait 
for dyestuff. The usual way of educating a man to be a dyer 
is to break an intelligent machine operator into being a color 
mixer and from there he is made into an assistant dyer. 
The chemist assists the dyer’s “brains’’ as the assistant — 
dyer, floor supervisor and color mixer assist the dyer’s 
“hands.” The chemist helps select the dyes in matching 
color and does the actual laboratory work in the trial experi- 
ment necessary for final judgment and evaluation of dyes. 
For example, the chemist may test a series of acid blues and 
yellows on nylon to see which dyes may ‘‘block”’ or “‘pref- 
erentially sorb” and which dye combinations will be level 
and uniform. He also checks the quality and concentration 
of dyes, chemicals and finishing materials. The work of 
checking may be the routine evaluation of effective chlorine 
content of a sodium hypochlorite solution, a study of the 
differences between different detergents and wetting agents 
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as to cost, concentration used, and effectiveness under vari- 
ous conditions. The laboratory assistant usually performs 
the routine tests on dyed cloths: wash-fastness, light-fast- 
ness, crocking, susceptibility to gas fumes, resin finishes, 
etc. Good quality control means that a’ sample of every lot 
of cloth dyed and finished is tested for various fastness con- 
siderations, as plant routine. 

_ The office clerk keeps records, formulas, dyeing proce- 
dures, dye swatches, customer's swatches and production 
records in appropriate files, answers the telephone and is 
generally useful. 


Dyestuffs 


Dyestuffs are known usually by trade names given by the 
manufacturer; the colors are further identified by color 
name, letters and numerals. Ciba’s Chlorantine Green BL 
is.a direct dyestuff with special light-fastness properties; the 
dye is a green, the B stands for blue (the green being on the 
bluish side) and the L stands for light fastness. The fol- 
lowing code is used as to letters: B—blue, R—red, Y or G 
—yellow, L—light fastness, and S-acid. Numerals are used 
to differentiate colors arranged in scales, hence Red 3B is 
bluer than Red 2B which in turn is bluer than Red B. Dye- 
stuffs are not reds, blues, or yellows, etc., but are reds which 
are bluer or yellower, blues which are redder or greener, and 
yellows which are redder or greener. Usually, the more dye- 
stuff used, the greater is the depth of the shade or color; 
the less dyestuff used means a lighter or pastel type of color. 
The Society of Dyers and Colourists of England has issued a 
very valuable color index, which classifies dyestuff by an 
index number as well as given valuable and pertinent in- 
formation about each individual dyestuff. The Yearbook of 
the American Association of Textile Colorists and Chemists 
also lists dyestuffs keyed to the English color index. 


Dyestuffs are sold in various concentrations of 100, 150, 


200 per cent and the like. Common salt is frequently used 
to bring the dyestuff by weight to the proper concentration; 
the dyestuff when manufactured may have a concentration 
of 118 per cent and common salt may be added to bring it 
- to 100 per cent concentration. As the manufacture of dye- 
stuff is subject to variations of color a certain amount of 
mixing of dyestuffs is done by the manufacturer to com- 
pensate between different lots of the same dyestuff. If a 
particular lot of blue is too greenish, it is mixed with a dye- 
stuff to compensate for the excessive greenness of the blue, 
in order to standardize production of the particular color. 
Hence, every lot of dyestuff does not necessarily have the 
same color value as another lot of the same dyestuff, and 
there are variations between lots which call for close check 
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and control on the part of the dyer and chemist. A given 
formula of dyestuffs in combination may work differently a 
year later because new lots of dyestuffs are used, replacing 
older lots of the same material. 


Matching 


The matching of a cloth sample given by a customer often 
is complicated by the fact that the fabric being dyed is 
different. These variations may affect the exactness of a 
color match, and yet the variation is commercially accept- 
able: There are shade differences between colors dyed on a 
bright or dull fabric, on a smooth or hairy surface, on cloths 
of different weaves, or on different fibers. It is common to 
match an acetate satin lining to a wool fleece coat. A red 
silk satin gives a different effect than a red cotton cloth. In 
many cases, not only are the textile fibers different but the 
dyestuffs and dyeing procedures are different. Very often 
the customer gives the dyer a swatch the size of a postage 
stamp and thus makes it difficult for the dyer to evaluate the 
color. 


The skill of a dyer depends upon his ability to evaluate 
and transmit what he sees through the medium of a dyestuff 
formula and procedure. In a way, the dyet’s skill is an art 
as intangible as what makes a successful cook or violinist. 
Frequently, the dyer’s skill depends upon what he has picked 
up through past experience—principally past errors. The 
dyer learns that Dyestuff X gives trouble every time, and he 
discards it; he finds out that Dyestuffs Y and Z make a 
beautiful combination, easy to apply, and wash-fast; Dye- 
stuffs Y and Z are made by different manufacturers. The 
dyer also learns the idiosyncrasies of the water and machines 
being used, as well as something of the materials being 
used: the grade of wool, the type of acetate yarn, etc. The 
crux of the dyer’s art comes when he samples the goods and 
has to make the decision of stopping the dyeing and being 
content with the result achieved at that point, or to continue 
dyeing, with the possible chance of going off-shade, darker, 
or perhaps uneven and streaky. Most dyers are temper- 
mental and cranky, and the reason is obvious; imagine work- 
ing with ten different machines where the shades are con- 
stantly changing. 

Every color has hue, brightness and tinctorial strength; 
hue is the difference between blue and green, and tinctorial 


strength is the difference between a light, medium or dark 


shade. A yellow may be greenish or reddish, varying from 
lime through to orange; it may be bright or dull; a pastel, 
medium or heavy shade. The dyestuff manufacturers assist 


the dyer with literature and with sample dyeings when- 


called upon, but beyond that, the dyer is on his own, and 
depends upon his skill, experience and temperment for suc- 
cess or failure. There are some simple rules which can be 
applied: brilliant colors can be dulled or muddied by black 
or combinations of black (adding red if green is present) 
but dull colors cannot be made brilliant. Gray is formed by 
using small amounts of blue or black; the gray made from 
blue has a reddish cast and the gray made from black has a 
greenish or yellowish cast. If a red appears to be too orange, 
it should be toned with a red that has some yellow rather 
than blue in it, as the blue will clash with the yellow in the 
orange to form green, which in turn will dull the red by 
adding some component to form black. A pastel shade may 
need 0.25 per cent dyestuff by weight of goods, medium 
shades average one to two per cent while the heavy shades 
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may go as high as six and seven per cent dyestuff by weight 
of goods. 

The Textile Color Card Association of America has a 
system of numbering and naming colors which is used by 
many textile converters and dyers and printers. The associa- 
tion uses the spectrophotometer to standardize the color and 
the Munsell color notation system to specify it. The, dyeo- 
meter used by Calco Chemical measures the changes in a 
dyebath during dyeing and records photometrically what 
occurs: this is one of the few methods of raising dyeing 
from an art to a science. 


Plan Chemical Show In Chicago Sept. 5-9 


‘The sixth National Chemical Exposition by the Chicago 
Section of the American Chemical Society, to be held in the 
Chicago Coliseum Sept. 5-9, will be a bigger and better 
show than ever before’ promises Dr. Marvin C. Rogers, 
research director of R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., chairman 
of the committee in charge. “The large amount of interest 
which has been shown since the recent announcement of the 
dates is a good indication that we will again have a very 
successful exposition,” he states. 

Dr. Rogers has also announced the names of the mem- 
bers of the exposition committee who will assist him in 
planning and conducting what has become the outstanding 
chemical show. These are: Dr. George G. Lamb, Tech- 
nological Institute of Northwestern University; Orville G. 
Linnell, R. R. Donnelley & Sons; Dr. T. U. Marron, A. B. 
Dick oe Dr. C. S. Miner, Jr., Miner Laboratories; A. E. 
Schneider, Armour Laboratories; Dr. H. W. Schultz, Swift 
& Co.; B. N. Rockwood, Swift & Co., and H. F. Schwarz, 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 

Running concurrently with the 118th national meeting 
of the American Chemical Society in Chicago, which will 
have a registration of over 10,000, it is expected that over 
50,000 persons will attend the coming exposition. 


Southeastern A.A.T.C.C. Unit To Meet 


The Southeastern Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists will hold its first 1950 meet- 
ing in Talladega, Ala., Feb. 25. Beginning at 4 p. m., the 
technical session will be held in the auditorium of the Ala- 
bama Power Co. Dr. Leonard E. Ravich; vice-president in 
charge of research, Vat-Craft Corp., will discuss the new 
process for vat dyeing fabrics photochemically by the use of 
a radio-active source material, UA-1. 

The banquet will be held at 7:30 p. m. in the Purefoy 
Hotel, and will be followed by the General Electric film, 
Textiles Unlimited. Al\l members have been invited to in- 
spect the new package dye plant of the Wehadkee Yarn 
Mills before the meetings begin. 


A. G. Poor Heads Finishers Association 


Arthur G. Poor of Standard Bleachery & Printing Co., 
Carlton Hills, N. J., was elected president of the National 
Association of Finishers of Textile Fabrics at the 36th an- 
nual meeting of the group last month in New York City. 
G. D. Harrison of the Lewiston (Me.) Division of Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co., retiring president, was made chairman of 
the executive commitee. Walter R. Howell of Bradford 
Dyeing Association, Westerly, R. I. was elected a vice- 
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president of the association, while Sydney M. Cone, Jr., of 
Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C., was re-elected to his 
third term as vice-president. Alice C. Moore again was 
named secretary and treasurer. 

Among those named to the group’s executive committee 
were William Berry of Riegel Textile Corp., New York; 
W. A. Broadfoot of The Aspinook Corp., Jewett City, 
Conn.; A. O. Joslin of Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & Finish- 
ing Co.; Lawrence Marx, Jr., of Clearwater (S. C.) Finish- 
ing Co.; A. G. Odell of Kerr Bleachery & Finishing Works, 


Concord, N. C.; Julian Robertson of North Carolina Finish- 


ing Co., Salisbury, N. C.; and J. A. Simmons of Lanett 
Bleachery & Dye Works, West Point, Ga. Continuing on 
the committee are C. B. Hayes of Pacific Mills, Lyman, 
S. C., and T. A. Adams of U. S. Finhung Co., Norwich, 
Conn. 3 

Miss Moore, in her annual report, revealed that yardage 
of goods processed during 1949 by plants essentially in the 
cotton finishing industry showed about a ten per cent drop 
from 1948. 

The figures used include white, colors, blacks and prints 
and data from the same companies for the two years were 
compared in arriving at the final result, Miss Moore noted. . 
The figures have been found to constitute a reliable indica- 
tion of trend, she pointed out, since a sizable proportion of 
cotton finishing plants is covered. 

An increase of 20 per cent in the number of color classi- 
fications made by the association, a rise in membership and 
the results of a survey showing 324 roller printing machines 
owned by reporting plants, an increase of 19 over 1945, but 
still far below the 1934 peak of 492, were among other 
interesting items in Miss Moore's report. 

In the annual report of the retiring president, Mr. Harri- 
son gave the consuming public credit for checking the de- 
pression which started to develop early last year. He pointed 
out that last year ‘while business held off on expansion, cut 


-down on reorders and even curtailed production, the gen- 


eral public kept on buying. Industrial output fell off 151/, 
per cent but buying dropped only five per cent,” he em- 


phasized. 


“The result was inevitable,’ Mr. Harrison continued. 
‘Merchandise began moving across retail counters faster 
than it could be replaced. By the second quarter of the year 
the slowup in reordering and the amount of stock liquida- 


tions were depleting inventories at an annual rate of four 
billion dollars.” 


Water-Repellent Standards Up For Approval 


A new recommended commercial standard for water-re- 
pellent textiles for outerwear shortly will be submitted to 
the trade for approval by the Commodity Standards Di- 
vision of the National Bureau of Standards. The standard, 
developed under the supervision of Herbert Ehrman, already 
has been approved by the Textile Fabrics Association, It 
does not cover coated fabrics or those containing 50 per cent 
or more of wool. Approval of 65 per cent or more of the in- 
dustry is required for the adoption of the recommended 
standard, 

The new standard sets up three classifications of. water- 
repellent fabrics and prescribes the tests by which each is to 
be rated. These are designated as Class D, Class R and Class 
O fabrics. 

Class D fabrics are defined as those whose finish will 
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withstand at least three normal washings or three normal 
dry cleanings. Such fabrics should have a spray test rating 
of at least 90 for smooth fabrics or 80 for rough fabrics, it 
it stated, and a spray rating of.at least 70 after having been 
subjected to three accelerated washings and three accelerated 
cleanings. 

Class R fabrics are defined as those which require retreat- 
ment for water-repellency after each laundering or cleaning, 
and shall have a spray rating of at least 80 for smooth 
_ fabrics and 70 for rough fabrics. 

_ Class D and R each are broken down into three sub- 

classifications, designated one, two and three, based on the 
degree of shower protection which they provide. Under 
this system the 3D fabrics would give satisfactory protec- 
tion from a heavy rain and withstand three normal wash- 
ings or cleanings. 

Fabrics classified 2D would give protections from mod- 
erate rain and withstand the same cleanings. Fabrics classi- 
fied 1D would protect from light rain only, but would with- 
stand the same number of cleanings. The same numerals 
when applied to R-type fabrics would indicate the same 
variations in rain resistance, with the water-repellent treat- 
ment being renewed after each laundering or cleaning. 

Class O fabrics are designated as those which fail to meet 
the requirements of 1D or 1R fabrics and which do not have 
sufficient resistance to water to be serviceable for consumer 
use where a minimum degree of rain-resistance is required. 


Russell Invents Cone For Dyeing Yarn 


Robert A. Russell, vice-president of Russell Mfg. Co., 
Alexander City, Ala., has invented a cone for dyeing yarn 
which, if tests prove it satisfactory, may mean a saving of 
from seven to ten cents per pound of yarn, Simple in 
design, the apparatus is a tapered, hollow cylinder, solid 
except for small holes through which dye is forced. It is 
sized to fit all dyeing machines, winders, warpers and knit- 
ting machines. 

The cone is made of plastic treated fiber and is described 
as being firm of texture. Registered in the U. S. Patent 
Office, the combination dye cone may replace the coil spring 
cone covered with a cloth “sock” which is currently standard 
equipment. Mr. Russell has previously had some 15 or 20 
inventions registered with the U. S. Patent Office. 

The device is being manufactured for Russell Mfg. Co. 
by Sonoco Products Co. of Hartsville, $. C., who will mass 
produce it if tests prove it practical. It has been in test use 
at Russell Mfg. Co. for over a month and Mr. Russell re- 
ports it has proven very satisfactory so far. 

Here is how Mr. Russell’s device works, as compared 
with the old method: when striped, checked or other mul- 
tiple-colored cloth is made, the yarn must be dyed before 
weaving. It is in this “package dyeing” that the new cone 
is most useful. By the old method, when the yarn is spun 
it is wound on the old coil-type cone, run through the dye 
process while still on this cone, then rewound on an inex- 
pensive paper cone for use on the knitting machines. In 
this process about five to ten per cent of the yarn in each 
two-piece package is wasted because it winds down into the 
coils. 

The solid surface of the new cone prevents any wastage 
of yarn, and the cone itself is designed so that it fits all 
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machines. This means the yarn does not have to be re- 
wound, and it stays on the same cone until unwound on 
the knitting or weaving machines. Another saving is real- 
ized because the new dye cones will fit one upon another 
for placing in the dyeing vat, while the old style must have 
washers placed between each cone. Thus, the invention 


eliminates two windings, the expensive sock used on the 


old coil, plus the yarn wastage and extra labor of the old 
method. 


Seek To Improve Luster Of Cotton Textiles 


A study of how to improve the luster or sheen of cotton 
fabrics is being undertaken by Harris Research Laboratories 
of Washington, D. C., the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced Dec. 29. This work, part of the department's 
continuing research program to enhance the properties and 
expand the uses of cotton, will be done under a contract 
financed through provisions of the Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946. Dr. Milton Harris of Harris Research Labora- 
tories will supervise the project, which is sponsored for the 
Department of Agriculture by the Bureau of Agricultural 
and Industrial Chemistry’s Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory in New Orleans, La. The study is expected to 
take three years. 

In spite of cotton’s many excellent textile qualities, de- 
partment researchers say, a natural lack of luster restricts its 
use for some products, particularly wearing apparel. But 
numerous consumer-preference surveys have revealed a great 
potential demand for cotton fabrics with added permanent 
luster. Methods now used to give certain cotton goods a 
pleasing sheen or light-reflecting quality are not wholly sat- 
isfactory, the scientists point out. One of the best tech- 
niques, the process called mercerizing, works well for finer 
grades of cotton but is not so effective for grades ordinarily 
used in most cotton products. 

Investigations of luster problems by the Harris Research 
Laboratories will include detailed studies of how luster is 
affected by physical properties of the fibet, cotton varieties 
used, spinning and weaving methods, and other factors. 
Means of processing cotton fiber, yarn, and _ fabric, 
including mercerizing, dyeing, and other treatments or 
chemical modifications of the fiber, will be thoroughly ex- 
plored, with the aim of improving present methods and 
possibly developing new methods for imparting: luster to 
finished cotton goods. 

The new contract project is the only known research effort 
in the United States now directed toward determining the 
fundamental causes of fabric luster and developing new or 
improved methods of giving permanent luster to cotton 
textiles, the department says. This work is an added phase 
of the broad program of fundamental and applied research 
on cotton-fiber properties and processing methods and on 
cotton-textile manufacturing conducted at the Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory or sponsored by that laboratory 
at other research institutions. 
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SEWING MACHINE 


a 


Our Standard Style 1534 Sewing Machine makes a %” Butted 
Seam, single or two thread chain stitch, which can be easily removed 
after the fabric has been processed. Illustration shows a single 
. thread stitch. 

Heads can be furnished separately or with tables equipped 
with motor drive, available in several designs and sizes. 


For Complete details — write for 


descriptive folder. 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY 


PAWTUCKET, R. |., 1064-1080 Main Street | 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 6708 Empire State Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 513 So. Tryon Street 


MODERN EFFICIENT METHOD 


The SARGENT “CONTINUOUS” 
EXTRACTING SYSTEM is saving thou- 
sands of dollars for many woolen, worsted 


and cotton mills. Ic employs an Automatic 

The speedy action of Laurel's new synthetic penetrants pat 

and detergents has won the approval of leading textile 

Ive. removing surplus dye, bleach, or scourin 

i processors . . . their unusual penetrating and scouring liquor from wool, staple rayon fibres, Oe 

qualities produce efficient results even in hard water.. dy, mixed fibres, cotton and cotton linters, 
j before drying, offers many distinct advan- 

LAUREL DIOTRENE T | SUPERGEL RS tages, including: | 

t —excellent penetrant , —good scour used alone SINCE @ One-man operation, with capacity up to 

and softener. Recom- or in combination with 1852 2.500 per 

mended as a wettin alkalies. Fine disper- 
agent .. . may be us | sant, fast penetrant as @ Machine made in five widths for varying 

1 in finishing bath as 1! well. Recommended for plant requirements. | 

e softener. {| scouring cotton and e@ Even and continuous flow of material into 

1 | synthetic fibers. and through the dryer. 

SUPERTERGE L | Send today for trial order of —savings from continuous action—sav- 

z —efficient penetrant and these versatile Laurel Syn- ings in labor, with ease of operation. 
dispersant. Stable in | thetic Detergents. 

y ime or acids. Satisfac- | Write us for complete details. 


tory in hard water. 
May be used for scour- 
ing cotton goods and 
as aid in level dyeing 
all types of colors. Has 
outstanding absorbent 
and rewetting qualities. 


Other Laurel Processing Aids 


Loure! Hydroso!l 
Lourel Hosiery Finishes 
Laurel Textile Oils 


Textile Soaps, Oils, Finishes 


SOAP 
MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Established 1909 


| Berdaled's Gons 
| 2607€. Tioga St. @ Phila. 34, Pa. 


WAREHOUSES: 
Paterson, N.J. « Charlotte, N.C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STOCK DRYING 
‘AND WOOL WASHING EQUIPMENT IN AMERICA 


Cc. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Graniteville, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; 
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P.O. Box 157 


WHERE TO USE HARD 
CHROME: 

Drafting Rolls 

Twister Rolls 

Brass Water Rolls 
« Spindles 

Guides 

Miscellaneous Parts 


POLISHED AND HARD 
CHROME PLATED 


TEXTILE and INDUSTRIAL only 


CREEL RODS GROUND, 


RUSTPROOFING 
METAL FINISHING CORPORATION 


1733 STATESVILLE AVE. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


One-quarter million CHROME harden- 
ed drafting rolls in service today 


CHROME hardens, rustproofs, and re- 
duces the drag on fibres all at one opera- 
tion 


CHROME is one of the basen known 


metals 


CREEL ROD BRACKETS AND 
ADAPTERS FOR INCREASING 
THE SIZE OF CREEL RODS 


LET OUR EXPERIENCE WORK, 
AND SAVE MONEY FOR YOU 


If you have a wear or rust problem on your machines, write, wire, or telephone for information 


Telephone 3-4938 


OUR RUSTPROOFING 
FACILITIES ARE: 


Black Oxide 
Cadmium 
Copper 
Nickel 

Tin 

Zinc 


WE CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH 
GROUND AND POLISHED ROD 
AND TUBING IN: 


Aluminum 
Brass 

Copper 
Stainless Steel 
Steel 


LONGER 
LASTING 


TRADE MARA Pat OF 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
‘those lined with fire brick. ee tor 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 
Hartsville, S. C. 


Photograph above shows high voltage switch bent fur- 


nished and erected by the Southern Electric Service 
Co. with multiple unit sub-station installation at the 
plant of Mock-Judson-Voehringer Hosiery Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C. Note the seven oil circuit breakers 


ing branch feeders to the seven unit sub-stations. 


James T. Meador 


W. W. Hanks W. H. Smith H, 4. Phillips 


Southern Electric Service Co. 


Charlotte Greensboro Spartanburg Greenville 


controlling branch feeders oil circuit breakers controll- 
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TEXTILE MILL SWITCHBO 


Part Two of Series by JAMES MEADOR 


O many mills have gone through such gradual expan- 
sion over a long period of time that their power service 
entrances and switchboards have become outmoded as well 
as considerably overloaded before such conditions were 
realized. Usually, the first realization of these conditions 
comes when the local power company finds that its trans- 
formers are overloaded and notifies the mill of its proposed 
increase in transformer capacity, which brings with it a 
considerable increase in fault-current capacity, otherwise 
known as short-circuit current feeder capacity. This, then 
brings about the necessity of having circuit breakers with 
sufficient capacity to safely and .cleanly interrupt a short- 
circuit current flow of 15,000 amperes, 25,000, or 50,000 
amperes, or even 100,000 amperes, which you'll have to 
admit is about like having the Duke Power Co.'s River 
Bend steam generating plant sucked right into your mill 
through the switchboard. That is, unless you have a circuit 
breaker that can choke off such a flow of destruction. 

This story centers around the recent expansion planned 
by G. W. Grier, general manager and treasurer of Eastern 
Mfg. Co., Selma, N. C., with the able assistance of J. C. 
Morgan, superintendent.. Several years ago Mr. Grier had 
his plant adequately wired for power and lights, with no 
modification in machinery layout or power requirements un- 
til this expansion was contemplated. Then, Mr. Grier real- 
izing that with expansion calling for such a, rearrangement 
of machinery that just about every process in the mill would 
require more capacity for electric power, with the new area 
starting from scratch in its power requirements, called in an 
electrical engineering and construction concern for recom- 
mendations with plans and specifications to cover this pro- 
posed expansion. 


Specifications for Power Circuit Changes 


Here are the specifications for this job, of which the wir- 
_ing plan of the mill, shown herewith forms a part: 


“Specifications of both new and revised electrical work in con- 
nection with the new addition to the upper end of the present mill 
building, and the subsequent rearrangements of machinery through- 
out the mill. The power is 550 volts, 3 phase, 60 cycles. 

NOTE “A’’—The 5 HP motor now driving the lineshaft for the 
drawing frame group is to be moved toward the spinning room by 
a distance of approximately 8 feet. This necessitates the extension 
of the present circuit to the motor by means of a junction box and 
new conduit with wire, etc., of the same size as is now in use. 
The present flexible conduit connection to the motor may be used, 
making a minimum of additional material required. In addition to 
this, the ground circuit between the motor and the conduit is to be 
completed by armored ground wire and suitable ground connectors 
or clamps on the conduit. All conduit connections to boxes, etc., 
Shall be by means of double locknuts with a bushing; this is to 
apply to all work done in connection with this job. 

NOTE ‘'A-1”—The installation of 3 cards in the picker room 
will require a 5 HP motor for driving the line shaft group. For 
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this motor control there is to be installed a Square D Size 1, 600 
volt combination fusible starter with 20 ampere renewable fuses on 
the wall nearest to the motor, and supplying the motor with a Cir- 
cuit of Y4” conduit and 3 No. 12 type V. C. wire, with a flexible 
conduit connection to the motor terminal box, and with the ground 
circuit completed from the motor to the conduit. 

The feeder to this combination starter shall be 34” conduit with 
3 No. 8 V. C. wires from the nearest point on the feeder from the 
adjacent card room. 

NOTE “B’—tThe group driving arrangements of the 2 motors 
now driving both the slubbers and the intermediate roving frames 
is to be rearranged so as to permit these frames to all be driven by 
one motor (this motor will not be removed from its present posi- 
tion, nor will its electrical connections be changed) and the slubbers 


each to be driven by an individual 5 HP motor. 


NOTE “C”’—Each slubber shall have its individual starter, which 
shall be a Square D combination fusible starter, rigidly mounted 
on the end of the frame above the motor, and connected with the 
motor by means of 34”. flexible conduit which will take the wires 
from the motor directly to the load side of the starter without any 
splices in between. | 

If the motor is mounted on the floor, it will be necessary to com- 
plete the ground circuit by means of No. 8-1 armored ground wire. 
If it is mounted on a base which is bolted to the frame, the ground 
circuit will be considered as being suitably completed. 

The feeder from the 100 ampere switch on the post shall be 34” 
conduit with 3 No. 8 V. C. wires, with tap boxes arranged as 
shown on the drawings. The branches down to the. individual 
starters on the ends of the slubbers shall be 34” with 3 No. 12 
V. C. wires (the 34” size being necessary for rigidity) terminating 
in the tops of the starters. 

NOTE “D-1"—The present service drops spanning from the 
transformer bent to the building apparently are suitable for the 
capacity required for the additional load. 

The present service entrance of 34” conduit and 3 No. 750,000 
cir, mil. cable is to remain in its present position, and is to be 
paralleled by another entrance of material similar in size and type, 
with the cable tapped onto the service drops by means of suitable 
mechanical cable connectors and well insulated by means of var- 
nished cambric cloth or tape protected by rubber sealing tape. 

The connections to the line side terminals of the 800 ampere 
main oil circuit breaker shall be done in the neatest and most com- 
pact way possible, and all bare parts well taped and insulated. 

NOTE “D-2”—This concerns the installation of a 200 ampere 
FK-20 oil circuit breaker in the present switch room for the pur- 
pose of supplying the feeder circuit to the 11 new spinning frames 
which will be installed in the new upper end area. 

This circuit breaker shall be mounted on a pipe-work frame 
atrangement similar to that now in use supporting the two present 
circuit breakers of the same type, and shall be connected from the 
load side to the circuit of 1144” conduit with 3 No. 1 V. C. cables 
to the new spinning. 

This circuit breaker is to be connected on the line side directly 
from the bus bars behind the switchboard. 

NOTE "“E”’—This concerns the additional spinning frame which 
is to be installed in the small back spinning room adjacent to the 
switchboard room. The wiring for this one frame shall consist of 
an extension of the present wiring system now feeding the present 
frames, with proper grounding arrangements. 

NOTE "F’—This concerns the wiring for the 11 new spinning 
frames which are to be installed in the area now occupied by the 
7 Foster winders. 

The feeder circuit from the switch room shall consist of 114” 
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galvanized conduit with 3 No. 1 V. C. cables, extending from the 
oil circuit breaker discussed in Note D-2, along the near wall ap- 
proximately as shown, to a panel or switch group on the wall 
where shown, or as near thereto as possible, depending upon clear- 
ances, etc. 

This panel shall consist of 2—100 ampere, 600 volt fusible 
branches; or, if a switch group is used, this shall consist-of 2—100 
ampere, 600 volt, type “A” fusible, 3 pole switches used in connec- 
tion with a tap box or wiring trough for tap connections to the 
feeder cable mentioned above. 

The branch feeders to the tap boxes shown on the drawing as 
being on the ceiling shall each be of 144” conduit and No. 4 V. C. 
cable. The branches down to the combination starters mounted 
upon the ends of the spinning frames (that is, on the creel stands) 
shall be of 344” conduit (for rigidity) and 3 No. 12 V. C. wires. 

The connections from these starters down to the motors shall be 
of 34” flexible conduit which will carry the leads provided with 
the motors directly to the load terminals of the starters. 

NOTE “G”—This concerns the circuit to supply the present 7 
Foster Winders which will be removed to the proposed new loca- 
tion shown on the drawing. 

There shall be installed on the present circuit, approximately as 
_ shown, a junction box from which an extension of this circuit of 
similar size and type material shall be run to supply the winders in 
their new location. The present overhead feeder and branch wiring 
to these winders is to be taken down and removed to the necessary 
new locations and as much of this present material is to be used as 
possible. 


Now, you'll notice that these plans and specifications con- 
templated the continued use of the old 800-ampere oil cir- 
cuit breaker. Well, it was used for a while, until it was dis- 
continued for two reasons: first, it suffered the usual trou- 
bles with such equipment—that is, it couldn't take the load 


without overheating (although it was by no means fully 


loaded) ; second, the power company was going to improve 
its service with a subsequent increase in short-circuit ca- 
pacity. So, with these facts in view, Mr. Grier logically 
decided that something should be done about replacing this 
old oil circuit breaker with a new circuit breaker of sufh- 
cient load carrying capacity, as well as of the type to choke 
off the heavy short-circuit current flow, which would be 
provided by the transformer bank. 


At the same time, it was considered necessary to provide 


‘more adequate lightning protection for the mill, because of 


sO many frequent strokes and near-strokes, or surges. So, 
this matter was studied and such treatment given to the job 
that, so far, there has been no‘further trouble of this nature. 
That is, the proper rating of lightning arresters was installed 
for the service entrance voltage, which was, as you will re- 


call, the operating voltage mentioned in the specifications as 


being 550 volts, three-phase, at 60 cycles. They were rated 
at 750 volts maximum, and were used in connection with a 
three-phase capacitor of the same voltage rating grounded 
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ELWELL-PARKER 
POWER TRUCKS 


Nutting Floor Trucks, Rubber Wheels, Casters 
Barrett Lift-Trucks, Skids, Portable Elevators 
Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks and Tractors 


OVER 400 STANDARD 
TRUCKS, SPECIALS 
BUILT ON ORDER 


Fig. 310 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT! | : 


S.R. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE 
TEL-SO2G CHARLOTTEN.C. 
OTHING BUT GUARANTEED ES 


221-227 Builders Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 2-5026 


ELEVATED 
TANKS 


@ Design plays an important 
part in tank maintenance. Ex- 
perienced engineers design Cole 
tanks for easy access and mini- 
mum maintenance costs, as well 
as for permanence, safety, and 
dependability. Send us your in- 
quiries for tanks 5,000 to 2,- 
000,000 gallons—stating capac- 


ity, height to bottom, and loca- 
tion, 


Write for the latest Cole 
catalogp-—“TANK TALK” 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GA. 


For Economical Maintenance 


COLE 


Ve THE MAGNO-TRONIC FLUORESCENT STARTER 


PROTECTS 
SIMPLIFIES 


Fully automatic thermal relay with unusually long 
life that eliminates blinking lights and protects all 
auxiliary equipment. 


Replacement of worn-out lamp automatically re- 
stores closed circuit—replacement of starter un- 
necessary. No button to push. 


REDUCES 
COSTS 


VERSATILE 


Magno-Tronic starters provide exact timing in the 
lamp electrode—preheating process preventing ex- 
cessive loss of emission material thereby assuring 
the maximum in the useful life of a lamp. The 
established quality of this starter saves considerable 
time in maintenance and man hours required to 
repair and/or replace an inoperative lighting unit. 


Will operate efficiently over an extended voltage 
range under widely varying temperatures. 


The (SP-15-20) for use with either 15 or 20 watt lamps 
The (SP-30-40) for use with either 30 or 40 watt lamps 
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The (SP-100) for use with 100 watt lamps 
GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR. 


Ask for descriptive literature 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP. 
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near the switch room, by means of one No. 2 cable run in 
three-quarter-inch conduit from the switch room to the 
underground connection point, for protection from mechan- 
ical injury. This cable also served for the equipment ground 
as well as the system ground. 

In determining the continuous load rating of an air-break 
type circuit breaker, several factors were taken into consid- 
eration, such as a far-sighted view of the future possibilities 
of more load, the short-circuit interrupting capacity re- 
quired, and the space limitations in the switch room, as well 
as the present arrangement of the various branch circuit 
breakers with their feeders into the mill. All of these fac- 
tors led to the selection of a 1,200-ampere rated circuit 
breaker, of 50,000-ampere interrupting capacity, but, when 
this unit was investigated, it was found that a unit of 1,600- 


ampere continuous rating circuit breaker with the same in- 
terrupting capacity could be had at no increase in price. 
So, the 1,600-ampere unit was ordered. 

Then, since the new circuit breaker was of such a con- 
venient size as to enable its mounting without disturbing 
any part of the present switchboard, it was decided to keep 
the old, 800-ampere main oil circuit breaker and use it for 
a spare, or for some future branch circuit. (See notation 
on sketch showing location of the new circuit breaker in 
relation with the other switches. ) 

Since this has been completed (June 1, 1949), Mr. Grier 
says that they have been remarkably free from the troubles 
that plagued them from lightning strokes and surges, and 
that they have not had the expensive interruptions and shut- 
downs that they had experienced when they had the old, 
“too-small’” main oil circuit breaker. So, you see how one 
switchboard room outgrew itself, and had a “face lifting.” 


D. R. Walls, head card fixer in the card- 
ing and spinning department. of the Asbes- 
ton Plant of U. S. Rubber Co. at Hogans- 
ville, Ga., has been promoted to assistant 
overseer of that department. . Jim Mar- 
tin, head fixer in the mechanical yarn de- 
partment, has been promoted to shift super- 
visor. 


Charles K. Everett has 
been appointed to 
head the New . York 
textile and related 
products department 
of H. B. Humphrey 
Co., Boston and New 
York advertising 
agency. Mr. Everett 
served for many years 
as. director of mer- 
chandising of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
and is well known throughout the textile 
and allied industries, At the institute he 
directed the many-sided activities of the co- 
operative promotional program carried on 
by the cotton manufacturers through the 
institute since its inception in 1926 until its 
dissolution last Fall. National Cotton Week 
was developed under Mr. Everett's guid- 
ance. He will make his permanent headquar- 
ters at the agency's New York office. 


James W. Mahaffey, head of the cloth 
room at Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, 
S. C., gnce 1907, retired recently after com- 
pleting 50 years with the firm. 


George McClenaghan, executive of the 


Dunean Group of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
has been named colonel of the Textile Spe- 


cial Gifts Division for the Red Cross Drive 
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in Greenville, C., March 1-10... . H. E. 
Runge, executive vice-president of Brandon 
Mills, was appointed first. colonel for the 
division. 


Edwin N. Brower, Jr., a 1947 graduate 
of North Carolina State College School of 
Textiles and presently employed with Dixie 
Mercerizing Co. at Lupton City, Tenn., is 
engaged to be married next month to Doro- 


thy L. Harriss of Sanford, N. C., and At-— 
Janta, Ga., 


an assistant buyer with Davi- 
son-Paxton Co. 


. L. Coker, C.-W. Coker and C.. H. 
Campbell, all officers of Sonoco Products 
Co. at Hartsville, S. C., have been elected 
directors of the Hartsville Chamber of 
Commerce. | 


Charles Frye recently resigned as assistant 
production manager of Cannon Mills Co.., 
Kannapolis, N. C. He has not announced 
his plans for the future. .. . Dr. Paul R. 
Kearns is resigning June 1 as director of 
the Cannon Mills medical department. 


George Hickman recently was appointed 
third shift overseer of the first floor weave 
room at Borden Mills, Inc., . Kingsport, 
Tenn. 


Paul E. Bowie, Jr., formerly superin- 
tendent of the Puritan Plant of Burlington 
Mills Corp. at Fayetteville, N. C., last 
month assumed new duties as superintend- 
ent of Plants No. 1 and 2 of Woodside 
Mills at Liberty, S. C. Mr. Bowie succeeds 
Carroll A, Campbell, who.resigned to ac- 
cept a position with New York & New Jer- 
sey Lubricant Co. Troy H. Carter, 
former superintendent of the Woodside 


plant at Walhalla, S$. C., has been named 
superintendent of the firm's Easley, S. C., 
plant, succeeding J. S$. Edwards, who will 
serve as superintendent of both the Simp- 
sonville and Fountain Inn, S. C., plants. 


John E. Bassill has 
been elected president 
and chief executive 
oficer of American 
Enka Corp., succeed- 
ing the late O. L. Al- 
exander. Mr. Bassill 
was also elected a di- 
rector and member of 
the executive commit- 
tee. Col. Franklin 
D'Olier, a director of the firm since its 
organization in 1928, was elected chairman 
of the board, succeeding the late Mr. Alex- 
ander. Mr. Bassill has been active in the 
rayon industry for the past 30 years and be- 
fore joining Enka his previous connections 
included president of Tubize Rayon Corp. 
from 1932 to 1946; vice-president, director 
and member of the executive committee of 
Celanese Corp. of America; and president of 
North American Rayon and American Bem- 
berg Corporations. 


Ewell E. Helms has been promoted to 
master mechanic at the Peerless Plant of 
Thomaston (Ga.) Mills. He became associ- 
ated with the firm in 1929. 


Fred R. Geib, technical representative in 
the Midwestern area for the Dowicide Divi- 
sion, Dow Chemical Co., has been assigned 
similar duties on a national basis. Mr. Geib 
will work closely with the chemical sales 
force in the company’s sales offices through- 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


WOOL COMPANY 


Write or Phone Our 
Representative 
JAMES E. TAYLOR 
Telephone 3-3692 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


BEWARE 
OF 


CHEAP 
IMITATIONS 


253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


STEWART MACHINE CO., INC. 
QUALITY TEXTILE REPAIR PARTS 


SPINNING & TWISTER BOLSTERS + RINGS & HOLDERS 
LIFTING RODS & BUSHINGS 


EXPERT SPINDLE REPAIR + MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT 
Phone, Write or Wire 


PHONE 3700-W1 + WILKINSON BOULEVAR 
GASTONIA, NORT C 
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| HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U.S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St.. Charlotte? N. C. 
H. B. ASKEW, So. Agent 
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7 ops for Every textile purpose: 
@ Clinton Textile Starches are scientifi- j 
be cally manufactured and guaranteed for | 

‘ unvarying uniformity and pH control. | 

Clinton Starches give your warp the nec- 

oe essary body, strength and pliability that a 
er. means quality weaving every time. Reduce fs 
pa loom stoppage and increase production 
oe with Clinton Textile Starches. For years | 
one Clinton has been a leader in the produc- 
a tion of starches for all textile purposes. 

You'll find our staff of highly trained tech- 
&| nicians helpful and profitable in solving your | 
* sizing problems. Without obligation, write or 

be — call Clinton Foods, Service Laboratory, Clinton, . 

lowa. 

Clinton Foods 

= inton Foods Ine. 

CLINTON, IOWA 

contact: c. rau, S. £. Mgr. Clinton Sales Co, 918 Mortgage Guarantee Bldg, Atlanta 3, Ga Grady Gitbert, Box 342, Concord, 
Boyce L. Estes, 343 Mimora Decatur, Ga, Jack Gibson, 900 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


out the United States. He will be concerned 
with developmental problems involving bac- 
tericides and fungicides. 


J. B. Tollison, formerly connected with 
the Newton, N. C., plant of Burlington 
Mills Corp., and now superintendent of 
Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., succeeds 
G. G. Simmons, who assumed additional 
responsibilities with the title of plant man- 
ager. . . . Other supervisory staff changes 
at Drayton include: Harry Jenkins, made 
overseer of cotton preparation, except for 
filler winding, filler winding having been 


added to the rayon preparation department 


of which Marion P. Chapman is overseer; 
Howard West, named department superin- 
tendent with carding, spinning and cotton 
preparation under his supervision; and 


Grady McGraw, named superintendent of 
weaving. 


Robert Jackson, exec- 
utive vice-president of 
the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, is now making 
his headquarters at 
the group's office in 
the Liberty Life Build- 
ing, Charlotte, N. C. 
Mr. Jackson has been 
handling this work 
mostly from Washington, along with com- 
pleting his activities as Washington repre- 
sentative of the National Cotton Council. 


James Brown, for several years superin- 


tendent of Renfrew Bleachery at Travelers 
Rest, S. C., has been promoted to assistant 
manager of the plant, succeeding the late 
James Balloch. . . . Creighton D. Griggs, 
formerly superintendent of dyeing at Fair- 
forest Finishing Co., Spartanburg, S$. C., has 
been named to succeed Mr. Brown. 


Mark Dunnell, an executive of Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co. since 1930 and company 
treasurer since 1946, has announced his re- 
tirement from the firm effective March 27. 


David R. Johnston has succeeded his 
late father, R. Horace Johnston, as president 
of four of the 12 textile corporations for- 
merly headed by the late Mr. Johnston: 
Johnston Mfg. Co., Johnston Mills Co. and 
Highland Park Mfg. Co. of Charlotte, N. 
C., and Park Yarn Mills Co, of Kings 
Mountain, N. C. . ... Succeeding R. H. John- 
ston at other plants of the chain are: Albert 
S. Orr at Monroe Mills Co. and Union 
Mills Co., Monroe, N. C.; R. W. Stokes, 
Jr.,. at Eastern Mfg. Co., Selma, N. C., 
Spinners Processing Co., Spindale, N. C., 
and Anchor Mills Co., Huntersville, N. C.:; 
Harvey W. Moore at Brown Mfg. Co. and 
Roberta Mfg. Co. at Concord, N. C.; and 
Charles J. Stokes at Worth Spinning Co., 
Stony Point, N. C. 


Ralph L. Garner, a 1948 graduate of 
Clemson College and until recently connect- 
ed with J. P. Stevens & Co. at Rockingham, 
N. C., has accepted a position as superin- 
tendent of the Dixon Plant in Gastonia, N. 
C., of American Yarn & Processing Co... . 
George H. Turner, formerly associated with 
Spatex Corp. of Charlotte, N. C., and Clo- 
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ver (S. C.) Spinning Mills Co., has been 
named overseer of carding at the Dixon 
Plant. . . . Robert F. Jessen, for the past 
year and a half superintendent of the Frank 
Ix & Sons plant at Cornelius, N. C., has 
joined American Yarn & Processing as new 
products director and will make his head- 
quarters at Mount Holly, N. C. . . . Clifford 
H. Ashley, until recently manager of the 
Aberdeen (N. C.) Division of Robbins 
Mills, Inc., has become associated with 
Frank Ix & Sons, Carolina Corp., as manu- 
facturing consultant, taking over some of 
the duties formerly handled. by Mr. Jessen. 


Ralph James, formerly of Dan River 
Mills, Inc., Danville, Va., is now superin- 
tendent of the No. 3 Plant of Carolina 
Mills, Inc., Newton, N. C., where he suc- 
ceeds M. T. Poovey. 


E. E. Edmiston and J. Chester Johnson, 
chief engineer and purchasing agent, re- 


spectively, for Mooresville (N. C.) Mills, 


Inc., have been named to the board of direc- 
tors of Lowrance Hospital, Mooresville. 


Dean Cabot, formerly associated with H 
& B American Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. 
I., has joined Whitin Machine . Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass., as chief development 
engineer. 

Charles H. Reynolds, vice-president and 
general superintendent of Spindale (N. C.) 
Mills, Inc., announced Feb. 4 that he would 
be a candidate for the North Carolina State 
Senate in the May Democratic primary. 


John W. Kindell, purchasing agent for 


the Chattanooga, Tenn., nylon plant of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co,, Inc., since con- 
struction of the plant, has been transferred 
to the Seaford, Del., plant of the firm and 
has been succeeded at Chattanooga by Z. H. 
Swindell, formerly chief time-keeper. 


Calvert L. Dings has joined the sales staff 
of Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, Wis., and 
has been assigned to the Charlotte, N. C., 
district ofhce. A 1948 graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Mr. Dings recently 
completed the company’s graduate training 
course. 


A. W. Herring, assistant superintendent 
of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. plant at Bemis- 
ton, Ala., currently is celebrating his 20th 
year with the mill. 


Earle R. Stall of 
Greenville, S. C., a 
director of Cone Mills 
Corp., Greensboro, N. 
C.. since 1945, has 
been elected a_ vice- 
president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Stall is pres- 
ident of Florence 
Mills, American Spin- 

- ning Plant, at Green- 
ville, a wholly-owned subsidiary of Cone. 
He has also been elected a vice-president 


and director of Cliffside (N. C.) Mills, an- 


other Cone subsidiary. 


Joseph Bowler, Jr., has been appointed 
direct sales representative in South Carolina 
and Georgia for the Allen Co. of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and Carlton E. Oliver has re- 
ceived a similar appointment from the com- 
pany to cover North Carolina. Mr. Bowler 


will make his headquarters at Greenville, S. 
C., and Mr. Oliver at Charlotte, N. C. They 
will call directly on the industry in the in- 
terest of Allen high-speed cotton, rayon and 
nylon warper beams, adjustable loom beams 
and warping machinery and parts. 


Fuller E. Callaway, 
Jr., of Callaway Mills 
Co., LaGrange, Ga., 
has been re-elected 
vice - president of the 
Georgia Tech Alumni 
Foundation . . . Wal- 
ter Mitchell of Atlan- 
ta, Southern manager 
and a director of Dra- 
per Corp., has been 
appointed to the foundation’s board of trus- 
tees. 


William A. Pearson, formerly production 
manager of Dixie Mills, Inc., at LaGrange, 
Ga., is now associated with Riegel Textile 
Corp., Trion (Ga.) Division, as second 
shift assistant superintendent of the gray 
mill. 


R. L. Harris, president of Roxboro (N. 
C.) Cotton Mills, recently announced his 
candidacy for the North Carolina House of — 
Representatives. Mr. Harris served in the 
House 15 years ago and is a former speaker 
of the House and lieutenant-governor. 


A. W..Gunn, treasurer of Callaway Mills 
Co., LaGrange, Ga., has been elected presi- 
dent of the West Georgia Council, Boy 
Scouts of America. Mr. Gunn succeeds B. 
W. Whorton, vice-president of Dixie Mills 
at LaGrange. 


J. C. Roberts, vice-president and treas- 
urer of Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., last 
month was elected head of the Shrine's 
Oasis Temple in Western North Carolina. 


Charles L. Tidwell, superintendent of 
Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., has been 
elected president of the Greenville Textile 
Club. Other officers are Roy W. Bayne of 
F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., vice-president; D. W. 
Stevenson, secretary-treasurer; and Richard 
M. Rice, assistant secretary-treasurer. Elect- 
ed directors were J. B. Templeton of Poin- 
sett Mill, W. H. McCall of Southern Weav- 
ing Co., and C. W..Lollis of Southern 
Franklin Process Co. 


Charles S. Clegg, president of Globe 
Mills Co. at Mount Holly, N. C., has been 
elected a member of the board of trustees 
of Gastonia (N. C.) Memorial Hospital. 


Charles G. Buie, -Jr., son of Charles G. 
Buie, manager of Aileen Mills Co., Inc., at 
Biscoe, N. C., has been elected manager of 
Textile Forum, student publication at the 
North Carolina State College School of 
Textiles. 


George Randall, office manager of Moores- 
ville (N. C.) Mills, has been named head 
of a committee to draw up organizational 
plans for a Chamber of Commerce in 
Mooresville. 


B. D. Cowan, formerly service superin- 
tendent at the Waynesboro, Va., plant of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.,; has 
been transferred in the same capacity to the 
company's new May Plant under construc- 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr. Associates 
Jefferson Bldg. P.O. Box 1474 Greensboro, N. C. 


(READY TO SERVE YOU) 


Custom Cut 


SILENT CHAIN 
DRIVES 


ROLLER CHAIN 
DRIVES 


CORD DRIVES 


SPROCKETS 
SHEAVES 
COMPOUNDS 


FERGUSON 
GEAR COMPANY 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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PRECISION Bobbins 


Complete control over every step of manu- 
facture means bobbins that are truly pre- 
cision. Engineered to operate perfectly on 
your own spindle. 


Southern Representatives: 
THE CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HENRY H. HERSEY ARTHUR W. HARRIS 

Norwood Place 443 Stonewall St., 8.W. 
Greenville, 8. C. P. 0. Box 1982 
Atlanta, Ga. 


H. W. CURTIS 
735 West Crescent Ave. 
Allendale, N. J. 
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MOTOR PINIONS 


Bahan carries the most com- 


plete stock of loom motor pin- 
ions in the South. We offer a 
complete range of sizes for all 
standard motors. Pinions are 
made of finest quality steel, 
heat treated® for maximum 
service, precision cut to within 
.001 inch concentric. All teeth 
are generated on modern gear 
shapers. Available from stock 
for immediate shipment. 


Save time and avoid costly de- 
lays by using this convenient 
and complete motor pinion ser- 
vice. | 

Write or wire us your reqguire- 
ments. Your inquiries are wel- 
Come. 


*Pinions not heat treated 
also carried in stock. 


BAHAN 


TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


GREENVILLE,S.C. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


tion at Camden, 8. C. Mr. Cowan was suc- 
ceeded at Waynesboro by Fred K. Gabriel, 
formerly special assistant to the plant man- 
ager. 


James A. Byars, superintendent of the 
cotton mill at Riegel Textile Corp., Trion 
(Ga.) Division, has been re-elected vice- 
president of the Trion Golf and Fishing 
Club. Re-elected to the group's rules com- 
mittee were R. P. Hardeman, assistant man- 
ager at Riegel, and G. L. McCartha, super- 
intendent of glove fabrication. 


William R. Elsas, for 25 years connected 
with Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills in Atlanta, 
Ga., im many capacities, has been elected 
president of the company. He succeeds Nor- 
man E. Elsas, now chairman of the board 
of directors, who in turn succeeds Benjamin 
Elsas, who was elected chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. All other officers and 
directors were re-elected. 


Charles R. Rhodes has been elected vice- 
president of Meinhard, Greeff & Co., Inc., 
textile factors in New York City. Mr. 
Rhodes has been assistant secretary of the 
firm for the past year and has recently taken 
charge of the credit department where he 
is supervising the credit checking of a great 
many of Meinhard, Greeff's Southern mill 
accounts. He has been with Meinhard, 
Greeff & Co., Inc., for the past three years, 
and previously was with Cleveland (O.) 
Worsted Mills, where hé was located for a 
period of 23 years in charge of the credit 
department and also as secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer. 


Dr. Franklin T. Peters has been assigned 


‘to the newly-formed development depart- 


ment of Glyco: Products Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. He has been with the company, in the 
sales department, since 1947 following ten 
years with E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
in reseatch positions. Dr. Peters will be 
available for consultation on new chemical 
products to be made in the extensive facili- 
ties available at the Natrium, W. Va., plant. 


N. Browne Glenn, farmerly assistant su- 
perintendent, has succeeded the late C. H. 
Strickland as superintendent of the Apple- 
ton Co. at Anderson, S$. C. Mr. Glenn has 
been connected with the firm for more than 
25 years. .. . Alphonso G. Williams was 
promoted from overseer of the gray cloth 
department to succeed Mr. Glenn as assist- 
ant superintendent. 


H. Dave Whitener, general superintend- 
ent of Rex Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., has 
been elected a director of the firm, succeed- 
ing the late Carl A. Rudisill. All other 
officers and- directors were re-elected. 


K. P. Powers, who has been connected 
with Gulf Oil Corp. for over 14 years, re- 
cently was appointed chief fuels and lubri- 
cants engineer of the textile section of the 
firm’s industrial products engineering de- 
partment. 


John B. Gillis has been appointed trafic 
manager and H. T. Verbridge assistant traf- 
fic manager for Tennessee Eastman Corp., 
Kingsport, Tenn. Mr. Gillis, former assist- 
ant manager of trafhic, has served as acting 


head of the department for several months, 
following the resignation of R. C. Caldwell. 
Mr. Verbridge succeeds to the post vacated 
by Mr. Gillis. Previously he was a rate 
analyst in the department. 


William R. Tornquist, whose previous 
connections include Rock Hill (S. C.) 
Printing & Finishing Co. and Clearwater 
(S. C.) Finishing Co., has joined Nova 
Chemical Corp. to do sales and technical 
service work with dyers and printers in the 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania areas. 


Ernest Moore, textile cost accountant and 
consultant on textile cost problems, has re- 
cently moved his headquarters to Shelby, N. 
C., from Greenville, S$. C. Prior to going 
into cost service work as an individual prac- 
titioner, Mr. Moore was for a number of 
years employed by the mills of the Dover 
group as chief cost accountant, and earlier 
in his career was associated with the firm 
of R. E. Loper Co. of Greenville, S. C. 


H. C. Hoffman, vice-president of Reeves 
Bros., Inc., New York, has begun an indus- 
try-wide drive in the textile field for the 
National Jewish Hospital at Denver, Colo., 
pioneer free non-sectarian tuberculosis in- 
stitution. 


I. Rogosin and Harry Rogosin, president 
and vice-president, respectively, of Beaunit 
Mills, Inc., were guests of honor and speak- 
ers last month at a dinner meeting and 
year-end conference of supervisory person- 
nel of the company’s North Carolina plants 
held at the Gaston Country Club in Gas- 
tonia, N. C, 


Former Secretary of the Interior Julius A. 
Krug, a director and majority stockholder of 
Brookside Mills, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., 
stated last month that he expects to be in 
Knoxville much of the time in the future 
“to give Brookside some first-hand atten- 
tion.” 


Morris S. Rosenthal, 
president of Stein, 
Hall & Co., Inc., has 
been named first pres- 
ident of the American 
Indonesian Chamber 
of Commerce, organ- 
ized recently to pro- 
mote trade with Indo- 
nesia. W. L. Lingle, 
Jr., of Proctor & Gam- 
ble Co. was named first vice-president of 
the new organization. Ladd I. Johnson is 
secretary. 


Charles D. McDuffhe, former vice-presi- 
dent of William L: Barrell Co., Boston, has 
been elected president of the firm, succeed- 
ing the late William A. Barrell. Sallo M. 
Kahn was named executive vice-president 
and Edward J. Reilly was elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the converting division. 
Rolliston W. Linscott, Jr., was elected treas- 
urer. 


Maurice du Pont Lee; general advisor to 
the chief engineer. of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., retired Jan; 31 after 
a career of nearly 42 years with the com- 
pany. Mr. Lee, who played an important 
part in developing the domestic dye and 
rayon industries, has been engaged in engi- 
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neering and development work for Du Pont 
since 1908. 


Victor Saxl has been appointed sales man- 
ager and engineer for Stellite American 
Corp., New York City, which is the sole 
agent for Stellite, Milan, Italy, which is dis- 
tributor and manager for four Italian textile 
machinery builders. 


H. Walter Fricke of Charlotte, N. C.., 
has been appointed sales representative for 
Robert Reiner, Inc., Weehawken, N. J., in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Tennessee. 


Frank L. Asbury, Jr., has been named 
group manager of all spun weaving plants 
for Burlington Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. 
C., succeeding W. L. Craven, recently pro- 
moted to division manager. Mr. Asbury, 
formerly superintendent of the Steele Plant 
at Rockingham, N. C., has been succeeded 
in that post by Jeff Robbins. . . . Recent 
promotions and transfers in Bur-Mil spin- 
ning plants follow: Eddie R. Viehman was 
transferred from the Robeson Plant at St. 
Pauls, N. C., to the Oxford, N. C., plant 
as second shift overseer, replacing William 
L. Johnson, who was transferred to the 
third shift, replacing W. H. Graham. Mr. 
Graham in turn was named general overseer 
of the Oxford finishing department, replac- 
ing E. C. Canipe, who was transferred to 
the Gastonia, N. C., area. Other promotions 
at Oxford saw Lonnie Broyal, section man 
in the winding room, promoted to quality 
control, and Hanson Troutman transferred 
from the terminal as cost clerk to replace 
Mrs. Rebecca Gordon, resigned. . . . At 
Flint No. 1 in Gastonia Ralph L. Reid was 
named second shift overseer of spinning to 
succeed William A. Haas. Charles H. Cope, 
formerly section man in the twisting depart- 
ment, succeeded Mr. Reid as second hand 
in winding and twisting. . . . At the Mo- 
dena Plant, also in Gastonia, Luther Robin- 
son was promoted from second shift spin- 
ning to second shift second hand in winding 
and twisting to replace Joseph Duncan, de- 
ceased; and Berry Fowler was~ promoted 
from second shift twister tender to second 
shift section man in spinning. . . . R. D. 
Buie, former superintendent of the rayon 
plant at Newton, N. C., has been trans- 
ferred to the Puritan Plant at Fayetteville, 
N. C., as superintendent, replacing Paul E. 
Bowie, Jr., resigned. . . . Norman. L. Major, 
assistant superintendent of the Cascade 
Plant at Mooresville, N. C., has been trans- 
ferred to the rayon plant at Newton to suc- 
ceed Mr. Buie as superintendent. A. V. 
Guyer, formerly head of the throwing de- 
partment at Cascade, has been named assist- 
ant superintendent to succeed Mr. Major. 
.. . Other personnel changes at the Cascade 
Plant include: Carl P. McLaughlin, first 
shift overseer in the throwing department, 
‘appointed department head of the throwing 
department; Clark W. Murff, third shift 
overseer in the throwing department, made 
first shift overseer in the throwing depart- 
ment; Harry A. Sloop, B-5 supervisor in the 
throwing department, made third shift over- 
seer in that department; Charles P. Mott, 
Jr., fixer, upgraded to B-5 supervisor in the 
throwing department. . . . John A. Spooner 
‘iS resigning as director of advertising and 
public relations for Burlington Mills Corp. 
of New York and his duties will be taken 
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Cut Costs 
Carton 


and Closure with 
ACME SILVERSTITCHER | 


You get a four-way saving when you use wire J 
stitching and Acme methods. Here’s how .. . . 


Save on time J 


Acme Silverstitchers prepare 
fiberboard boxes for shipment in 
record time. Boxes can move on 
production-line basis, built as 


needed. 


2 Save on materials 

Acme Silverstitch wire helps 
eliminate sizeable amounts of 
more costly boxing materials. 


PERELL} 


yay 


3 Save on man hours 
The Acme method assembles 
more boxes per man hour than 
other ways. 


4 Save on shipping costs Textile carton being stitched 
Use of stitched fiber boxes and with Acme Silverstitcher . . . 
Acme’s“‘strap that box, ship it asa quickly, economically, securely. 
bale’’ method cuts shipping costs. 


savings. Call an Acme Shipping Specialist, or mail 


Find out today how we can help you get these j 
the coupon for more information. 4 


STITCHING WIRE DIVISION 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 17 ATLANTA CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 


ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept. TB-20 

2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 

© Send booklet on packaging textiles for shipment. 
O Have representative call. 
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These 
Are Cutting 
Remarks! 


We'd like to call your atten- 
tion to the efficient manner 
in which the high-quality 
metals (raw material for the 
Dary Process) are cut. Ex- 
pert Dary workmen operate 
a battery of modern cutting 
machines assuring Dary 
Travelers of the best. start 
in life! 

Every stage of the exclusive 
quality-controlled under one 
roof to insure the superiority 
Dary Process is similarly 
of Dary Travelers. They are 
made to wear longer—even 

higher spindle speeds. 

Get complete information 
from your nearest Dary rep- 
resentative. He can prove 
that Dary Ring Travelers 
will improve the quality of 
your spinning. 


PROCESSED 


SYMBOL OF 
SUPERIORITY 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
JOHN £. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
JAMES H. CARVER, BOX 22, NC. 
CRAWFORD RHYMER, BOX 2261, GREENVILLE, 5. C. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


over by A. Stanley Kramer, advertising 
manager of Burlington Mills, who now be- 
comes head of the advertising department, 
and Paul Menneg, who becomes public re- 
lations manager. . . . J. Spencer Love, chair- 
man of the board of Burlington Mills Corp., 
recently was elected a director of American 
Security & Trust Co., Washington. 


W. H. Merriman, plant engineer for 
Dyersburg. (Tenn.) Cotton Products, Inc., 
returned to his office last month after being 


| confined to his home with an illness of sev- 


eral months’ duration. 


Richard C. Thatcher of Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co. has been named president of 
the Durene Association of America for the 
ensuing year. Other officers are Joseph P. 
Holt of Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., vice-president 
and treasurer; and A. C. Layton Newsom, 
executive secretary. 


Milton C. Mumford, vice-president of 
Marshall Field & Co., has been appointed 
corporate executive in charge of the Field- 


‘crest Mills Division. Luther H. Hodges con- 
-tinues as a vice-president of Marshall Field 


& Co. and as general manager of Fieldcrest 
Mills. Fieldcrest operates a hosiery 
plant at Fieldale, Va., of which E. H. Goode 
continues as manager and R. T. Ingram as 
superintendent. . . . E. W. Medberry, for 
the past three years manager of the firm’s 
lace curtain mill in Zion, Ill., has been ap- 
pointed production manager for all plants 
of Fieldcrest Mills. . . . O. D. Petty, for- 
merly chief accountant for Fieldcrest at 
Spray, has been named acting manager of 
the curtain mill at Zion. He has been comp- 
troller of the Zion plant since September, 
1946, when he moved to the Illinois com- 
munity from Spray. . . . J. K. McConnell 
of the Fieldcrest department of industrial 
and public relations has been appointed 
chairman of the annual Red Cross’ fund 
campaign in the Leaksville - Spray - Draper 
area. 


Edward H. O'Hara has been elected presi- 
dent of Norwich (N. Y.) Knitting Co., 
succeeding his father, Fred H. O'Hara, who 
is now chairman of the board and continues 
as treasurer. Joseph A. Schoendorf, assistant 
genetal manager, was made a vice-president. 

. . The elder Mr. O'Hara recently was 
honored by officials at Clayton, N. C., when 
a street, O'Hara Drive, was officially named 
and marked in appreciation of the com- 
pany’s contribution to the community. The 
firm operates Bartex Spinning Co. at Clay- 
ton. 


Lewis C. Radford, formerly secretary, has 
been elected president and treasurer of 
Monroe (Ga.) Cotton Mills, succeeding the 
late Charles M. Walker. E. S. Summer, for- 
merly superintendent, was elected vice-presi- 
dent and general manager and Wilson B. 
Mitcham is the new secretary. 


Joseph F. Smart has been appointed sales 
engineer for Marshall & Williams Southern 
Corp. and will travel throughout the South 
from headquarters at the firm's Greenville, 
S.C, plant. Mr. Smart recently completed 
a training course at the parent plant of the 
company in Providence, R. I., in the build- 


ing, repairing and assembling of Marshall 
& Williams products, including  tenter 
frames and tenter chains. 


- James M. Myers has resigned as superin- 

tendent of the cotton division of North Car- 
olina Finishing Co., Salisbury, N.C: Mr. 
Myers, who had been with the firm since 
1935, indicated he might enter sales work 
as technical consultant in the use of dye- 
stuffs. . . . Mr. Myers has been succeeded 
by Lewis C. Greene, who joined the firm in 
1933, and until recently served ‘as general 
foreman of the finishing department. 


OBITUARIES 


Oakey L. Alexander, 68, president and 
chairman of the board of American Enka 
Corp., died recently at a hospital. in New 
York City. Interment was made in Lexing- 
ton, Ky. Mr. Alexander was associated with 
American Enka from its founding, having 
been one of the original board of directors. 
He became chairman of the board in 1937 
and assumed the presidency of the firm in 
1940. He also headed the Pocahontas Coal 
Corp. and affiliated companies. 


Albert H. Bosshard, 72, of Glen Ridge, 
N. J., formerly head of the raw silk depart- 
ment for Stehli & Co., died Jan. 30. A na- 
tive of Switzerland, Mr. Bosshard was for 
many years considered as one of the leading 
authorities on raw silk, silk yarns and silk 
fabrics. Surviving are his wife, two daugh- 
ters and a son. 


Benjamin C. Chace, 74, founder and. 


for many years general manager of Crown 
Mfg. Co. of Providence, R. I., died Feb. 9. 
Mr. Chace also -was at one time superin- 
tendent of Jenckes Spinning Co. of Provi- 
dence. He was retired at the time of his 
death. Three brothers survive. 


Howard R. Crawford, 62, a vice-presi- 
dent, assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer of National Automative Fibres, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich., died Feb. 9 of a heart at- 
tack. Surviving are his wife and two sons. 


‘National Automotive Fibres operates the 


California Cotton Mills Division at Union- 
town, Ala. 


Leon F. Cross, 54, traffic manager 
for Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chatta- 
nnoga, Tenn., died Jan. 27 of a heart at- 
tack. Surviving are his wife and a daughter. 


Emory 0. Damron, 61, of Greenville, 
S. C., a salesman for Southern Spindle & 
Flyer Co. of Charlotte, N. C., died recently 
after an illness of three weeks. Surviving 
are his wife, a son and a daughter, and a 
sister. 


Chester L. Eddy, 69, of Greenville, S. 
C., a former superintendent of Renfrew 
Bleachery at: Travelers Rest, S. C., and for 
the past seven years operator of Eddy Chem- 
ical Co., died recently. Mr. Eddy was a 
member of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists and had 
served as area chairman. Surviving are his 
wife, a daughter and a son, and a brother. 


Hugh A. H. McGill, managing director 
of Platt Bros. (Sales), Ltd., London, Eng- 
land, and director of its parent company, 
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Textile Machinery Makers, Ltd., died Feb. | 
5 of a heart attack. Mr. McGill had spent | 
his entire business life in the textile ma- | 
chinery field and was well known in the | 
l'nited States and Canada. His wife sur- | 
VIVES. | 


William H. Melton, 76, retired over- | 
seer of Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. .. died 
Feb. 1 at a hospital in Columbia. Surviving | 


are his wife, a son, a daughter and three |. 


brothers. 


John Merry, 86, retired head of design- | 
ing at Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y., died Jan. 22 at his home in 
Ridgewood, N.. J. include 
daughters. 


Survivors two 


Walter Meyer, 53, president of Bur- 
lington Mills Ribbon Corp., a division of 
Burlington Mills Corp., died Jan. 29 at a 
hospital in New York City after a brief ill- 
ness. Prior to jomning Burlington Mills in 
June, 1949, Mr. Meyer had been vice-presi- 
dent of Central Ribbon Mills and in charge 
of production for Stark Bros. Ribbons. Sur- 
viving are his wife, his mother, a sister and | 
a brother. 


Ted E. Raht. 66. vice-president of Swift 
Spinning Mills at Columbus, Ga., died Feb. 
7. Mr, Raht had been associated with the | 
mill for 41 years. Surviving are his wife, a | 
daughter, and his father. 


R. L. Rogers, 84, a pioneer in the tex- 
tile industry in Winder, Ga., died Jan. 10 | 
after a brief illness. Mr. Rogers initiated the | 
hrst cotton mill at Winder in 1902, known | 
as Winder Cotton Mill. | 


Andrew Schoen, 56, of Bangor, Pa., 
scientist on the staff of General Aniline & | 
Film Corp., died Feb. 2 at his home in| 
Bangor. Mr. Schoen was widely known for | 
his work on the printing, dyeing and proc- | 
essing of textiles, holding many patents in- 
those fields. His wife survives. 


Albert C. Splawn, 57, retired mill over- 
seer of Danville, Va., died Jan. 18 in Gas- | 
toma, N. C.. where he was making his 
home with a Sister. Survivors, in addition 
to his sister, include two daughters, a son, 
his mother and a brother. 


John T. Stevens, 80, industrialist of 
Kershaw, S. C., and a. vice-president of 
Springs Cotton Mills, died Jan. 19 at his 
home in Kershaw after an illness of several 
weeks, In association with the late Col. | 
Leroy Springs of Lancaster, S. C., and oth- | 
ers, Mr. Stevens participated: in, the indus- | 
trial. development of South Carolirfa, such | 
development including the Springs. Mills 
interests in..Lbancaster, Chester. Fort Mil] 
and Kershaw. His wife and two sisters sur- | 
vive. 


J. A. Talbert, superintendent of GAff- | 
side (N->C.) Mills, Inc., died suddenly Jan. | 
20. His. wife and children 
grandchildren survive. 


several and | 


William C, Taylor, 57, representative | 
ot New York & New Jersey Lubricant | 
Co., died Feb. 5 of a heart. attack, Mr. Tay- | 
lor represented the firm in North Carolina | 
and Virginia for 27 years and made his | 
home in Greensboro, N. C. Surviving are | 
his wife and three sisters. 
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Exclusive Sales Agent 
Virginia; 


North & ‘South Carolina 


Oliver D, Landis, Inc. | 


718 Queéns Rd. 
Charlotte 7, N. C. 


* Patented 


Figure the down-time this saves you, and the extra 
production you get by using Strip-O-Matic. Then 
add to this your substantial saving on stripping waste 
because more fibres go into the roving instead of col- 
lecting on the clothing. These savings show up mighty 
good on your production and profit sheets. 


Strip-O-Matic does an excellent carding job, too. It 
is put on by the usual methods and there is nothing 
new for the help to learn. There is no change on 
fancies. 


If your card room is on a bonus or piece work basis, 
vour help will bé happier because of increased earnings. 


Strip-O-Matic is new and different and has been thor- 
oughly tested on wools and synthetics and is now 
being tested on cottons by some of the leading mills 
and one of the foremost textile institutes. It was 
originated and is being produced by the Benjamin 
Booth Company, a pioneer in making card clothing. 


Ask for our new 8-page booklet by writing Oliver D. 
Landis, Inc., or our home office. 


An Announcement 


Oliver. D. Landis, Inc. .. 


. .. has been appointed exclusive sales agent 
for Virginia and North and South Carolina 
for the full Benjamin Booth line of card 
clothing for all types of rolls. 


Cylinders Fancies 


Dofters 
Workers 


Strippers 


Rings 
Lickerin 
Feed Rolls 


Tumblers Etc. 


Benjamin Booth Company 
ALLEGHENY AVE. & JANNEY ST., PHILA. 34, PA. 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT, FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


MosILeE, ALA.—Some of the best of the 
machinery at the Mobile Plant of the Stand- 
ard Coated Products Division of Interchem- 
ical Corp., which is now being dismantled, 
will be moved to the Selma (N. C.) Plant 
of the same corporation. 


CARTHAGE, N. C.—Construction is pro- 
ceeding rapidly on the building for Carthage 
Fabrics Corp. and the outside walls are 
almost completed. The contractor is S. E. 
Trogden of Asheboro, N. C. President of 
the corporation is E. Sontag of 325 Barney 
Street, New Bedford, Mass., who will move 
to Carthage and be in active charge of the 
mill. The plant will utilize 480 looms on 
rayon fabrics. 


ELKIN, N. C.—Chatham Mfg. Co. for the 
fourth consecutive year has won the Distin- 
guished Service to Safety Award presented 
by the National Safety Council; it was an- 
nounced at the recent annual banquet of the 
plant safety council. R. T. Chatham, Jr., 
presented special five-year certificates to the 
binding, burling, electrical and packing de- 
partments in recognition of the perfect rec- 
ord achieved by employees in these depart- 
ments for a period of five consecutive years. 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. — Initial construc- 
tion has been started on a large addition to 
the Puritan weaving plant of Burlington 
Mills Corp. which will provide jobs for 
over 100 new employees. Construction of 
the new addition will make it possible for 
the plant to replace some of its older equip- 
ment with new and modern machinery that 
requires ground floor installation. 


HOGANSVILLE, GA.—Four new 6-C Uni- 
versal winders recently were installed in the 
hose yarn department at the United States 
Rubber Co. plant here. 


SALISBURY, N. C.—Cartex Mills, a divi- 
sion of Carlton Yarn Mills, Inc., is plan- 
ning construction of a 63 by 65-foot addi- 
tion to its picker room, to be used mainly 
for storage, at a cost between $15,000 and 
$20,000. Robert L. Clemmer of Hickory, 
N. C., is the architect for the project. 


CAMDEN, S. C.—Contract for acoustical 
work at the May Plant of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., here has been award- 
ed to A. A. Metts Co. of Charlotte, N. C. 
Cost was not stated. 


MURFREESBORO, TENN. — Operation of 
the former John C. Wellwood Corp. plant 
here has been taken over by Buser Ribbon 
Mills, Inc., a new organization. Ribbons, 
tape and narrow fabrics will be manufac- 
tured. 


GREENVILLE, S. C, — Woodside Mills 
Feb. 6 began the sale of approximately 360 
‘houses in the Woodside community. Occu- 
pants of the houses are being given prefer- 
ence in purchase of the three, four, five, six 
and eight-room structures. 


Wooprurr, S. C.—Employees of Plant 
No. 2 of Mills Mill were awarded badges 
recently in recognition of having worked 
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over 4,000,000 man-hours without a lost- 
time accident. 


Pine BLurF, ARK.—Full-scale operation 
of the new Pinecrest Textile Mill here will 
begin about March 1, R. P. Snower of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., owner, states. The mill will 
produce sheeting in the gray in quantities 
of one and one-half million pounds. yearly. 
After the material is bleached at another 
plant it will be made into finished sheets 
and pillowcases here. E. C. Lee of Kansas 
City is temporary superintendent. The plant 
is operating in a section of the former Pine 
Bluff Arsenal, wartime bomb producing 
plant. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. — Burlington Mills 
Corp. Feb. 1 distributed to its 28,000 em- 
ployees copies of the first issue of a new 


company-wide employee magazine, the Bar-. 


Mil Review. The new, photo-filled publica- 
tion is devoted to news of activities and in- 
terests of Burlington employees at the ma- 
jority of the company’s 75 plants in 46 com- 
munities in five Southern states and the 
company’s merchandising organization in 
New York. The magazine is nine by 12 
inches in size and contains 24 inside pages. 
It replaces a group of seven divisional plant 
newspapers and a quarterly magazine which 
had previously been published for employees 
in various manufacturing divisions and ad- 
ministrative units. Cover of the first issue 
contains a photo of the famed Cramerton 
Gingham Square Dance team in action. The 
Gingham dancers are all employees of the 
Burlington plants at Cramerton, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C—A fire at Calvine 
Cotton Mills, Inc., started by a piece of 
metal sticking in a picker, caused about 
$1,000 in damages. The blaze was discover- 
ed at 7:45-p. m. and was not completely 
extinguished until 11:05 p. m. 


LEXINGTON, N. C.—Erlanger Mills, Inc., 
recently was presented a -bronze safety 
plaque by Employers Mutual Insurance Co. 
in recognition of 1,435,000 man-hours of 
operation during 1949 without a lost-time 
accident. 


SHELBY, N. C.—The corporate structures 
of Carter Fabrics Corp., Greensboro, N..C., 
and South Boston, Va., and Cleveland Cloth 
Mills, Shelby, were dissolved at the close 


‘Greenville, 


of business Jan. 28. Formerly subsidiaries 
of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., both companies 
became divisions of the company known as 
Carter Fabrics Division and Cleveland Cloth 
Mills Division, respectively. 


DuBiin, GA.—McKoy-Helgerson Co. of 
S. C., has been awarded the con- 
tract at approximately $124,000 for con- 
struction of a waterworks plant at Dublin 
Woolen Mills. The mill is owned by M. T. 
Stevens & Sons Co., a division of J. P. 
Stevens & Co., Inc. J. E. Sirrine & Co. of 
Greenville is the engineer for the project. 


Rock Hitz, S$. P. Stevens & Co., 
Inc., last month offered to transfer to the 
City of Rock Hill utilities at Industrial and 
Aragon Cotton Mills valued at $221,183. 
The city, in exchange, would supply the 
mill villages with power, water and sewage 
facilities at rates comparable to those now 
being charged in like areas. 


EASLey, S. C.—Most of the houses in the 
village of Glenwood Cotton Mills will be 
offered for sale to employees soon. Occu- 
pants of each house will be given first op- 


‘portunity to purchase a home, it is reported. 


There are between 170 and 180 homes in 
the Glenwood village. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. — Textron, Inc., has 
informed stockholders that the firm plans 
to spend about $7,000,000 during 1950 on 
a plant modernization and expansion pro-— 
gram, aimed largely at further developments 
in the South. The newest unit will be a 
$3,000,000 filament rayon weaving plant at 
Williamston, §. C. The firm now has 32 
plants in New England, the South and in 
Puerto Rico. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. -—— Burlington Mills 
Corp.’ is building a $95,000 warehouse, 
containing 24,000 square feet, next to its 
weaving plant on South Elm Street. here. 
The new warehouse will free space now 
used in the weaving plant and will allow 
for the re-arrangement of old machinery 
and installation of new equipment, increas- 
ing the plant's production about 25 per 
cent. 


Narrows, VA.—Celanese Corp. of Amer- 
ica last month received citations from the 
National Safety Council for outstanding 


begin. 


chinery. 


THE NEW TEXTRON SOUTHERN FILAMENT WEAVING PLANT AT WILLIAMSTON, 5S. C 
shown in drawing above, is scheduled for completion the last of April, at which time installa- 
tion of 960 looms with all related warping, winding and slashing equipment is expected to 
Air conditioning also will be installed, 
square foot building is expected to cost between 34% and four million dollars, including ma- 
It will be built under the supervision of Harvey M. Scherr, Textron’s chief engineer, 
with Daniel Construction Co. of Greenville, 5. C., carrying out the contract. 


as well as fluorescent lighting. The 16,000 
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TEXIZE INDIVIDUAL 


It is not just a matter of supplying warp sizing, but rather proper methods, conditions and sizing that make 
possible better finished materials. That's where the Texize men come in . . . for they know their business 
and can help you with your slasher room problems. 

Texize Individual Service technicians go into each phase of your slasher room operations and determine 
exactly what you need. This testing and research is based on the accumulated and wide experience in solv- 
ing specific sizing problems under varied conditions for many mills. 

Texize men KNOW HOW and WHY—there’s no guess work—small wonder leaders in the textile indus- 
try say: “GET TEXIZE INDIVIDUAL SERVICE—and your sizing problems will be solved.”’ 


Write for more information about Texize Individual Service 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS Ld 
‘C4 


Home Office: P. O. Box 305, Greenville, 5. C. Telephone 3-2959 
Atlanta Representative: W. M. Greer, 2330 Chattahoochee Rd. Telephone Belmont 3749 
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MILL NEWS 


safety performances at the acetate yarn plant 
near Narrows and the plastics plant at New- 
ark, N. J. The Virginia plant established a 
record of 2,000,000 man-houts of work 
without a disabling injury from Sept. 10, 
1949, to Dec. 31, 1949, and the New Jersey 
plant was cited for its performance of 1,- 
000,000 man-hours of work without injury 


from the period June 3, 1949, to Jan. 9, 
1950. 


BESSEMER City, N. C.—TIt is. reported 
that Osage Mfg. Co. will convert its entire 
operation to synthetic fabrics and blends by 
the end of this year. The mill now produces 
gabardines, shirtings and twills. 


RAMSEUR, N, C.—Ramseur Worsted Mill, 
a new textile unit here affiliated with Gue- 


ize 


Nabi 105 ” 


STODGHILL & COMPANY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


tin Mfg. Co. of Woonsocket, R. I., started 
operations recently on a limited scale. When 
in full production the plant will employ 
between 75 and 100 persons on a three-shift 
basis. 


BEMIS, TENN.—Cotton dresses made from 
Bemilin cotton bag cloth will win $1,390 in 
cash and U. S. Savings Bonds for employees 


of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. and members. of 


their families. Bemilin is the trade name for 
printed cotton cloth manufactured by the 
company. As a feature of the golden anni- 
versary, May 20, of the company-owned 
town of Bemis, Tenn., home of Bemis Cot- 
ton Mill, a national company-wide dress- 
making contest will be open to the first 
prize winner from each of the company’s 
plants located in 24 cities throughout the 
country. National prizes will be: first, $100 
bond; second, $50 bond; third, $25 bond. 
There will be four cash awards of $10 each, 
and three of $5 each. It is hoped to secure 
nationally known dress designers and fash- 
ion experts as judges for the event. First 
prize-winning dress in each of the local 
contests will win a $25 bond, in addition to 
being entered in the national finals; second 
prize, $10 cash; third, $5. 


Boston, MAss.—The absorbing story of 
the development of the. American textile 
industry since 1850 is unfolded in Memoir; 
of a Corporation, which Pacific Mills, one 
of the oldest and largest textile manufactur- 


ers in the world, is publishing in 11 month- 


ly. installments to mark its 100th anniver- 
sary year. The anniversary book tells the 
story of “Weaving a Century’—the anni- 
versary year slogan—in a new and original 
way. This is a story of people—starting 
with Abbott Lawrence, the pious founder, 
who staked his all on a pioneering venture, 
and lived to see Pacific Mills through its 


critical early years. But Abbott Lawrence — 


and his colléagues—names that make up a 
veritable Who's Who in the commercial, 
financial and industrial world of 1850—get 
less space in this unique kind of history 
than the mill hands, the department bosses, 
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BF MARTHA MILLS DIVISION, Silvertown, Georgia 
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UNIFORM QUALITY 
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@ souTHERN sates acents: Walter T. Forbes Co. puone 1. p. 28, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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wool buyers and salesmen—-"'the immigrants 
and their children, the Irish, Italians, Ger- 
mans, Britons, French, Russians; Swedes 
Finns helped to “weave the cen- 
tury” and build a great American institu- 
tion. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA.—Transfer of the wa- 
ter system of Huntsville Mfg. Co. to the 
City of Huntsville is being carried out as 
rapidly. as details of transfer can be ar- 
ranged. In return the city will bring the 
former Merrimack system into the munici- 
pal water system and maintain it on a level 
of efficiency established by the company in 
years of continuous and uninterrupted oper- 
ation. The estimated value of the company’s 
gift to the city is about $200,000. 


FOUNTAIN INN, S. C.—Employees of the 
Fountain Inn plant of Woodside Mills were 
honored at a banquet Jan: 21-in recognition 
of having compiled a record of no lost-time 
accidents from Nov. 4, 1948, through Dec. 
31, 1949. 


EDGEFIELD, S. C.—Crest Mfg. Co., capi- 
talized at $100,000, has been chartered to 
engage in the manufacture of textiles, fab- 
rics, auto seat covers and scuff pads. Daniel 
C. Larkin is president of the new concern. 


CLINTON, S. C.—Fiske-Carter Construc- 
tion Co., Spartanburg, S$. C., has been 
awarded the contract at $156,828 for con- 
struction of swimming pools and_ bath 
houses at Clinton Cotton Mills and Lydia 
Cotton Mills. Each of the pools will be 100 
feet long and 50 feet wide, with an addi- 
tional wading pool. They are expected to be 
ready for use by June 15. | 


JOANNA, S. C.—The first two issues of 


the new publication of Joanna Cotton Mills | 


Co., The Joanna Way, have been distributed 
to employees and friends of the firm. 


RosBINS, N. C.—Robbins Mills, Inc., is 
constructing an extension to its weaving 
plant. here, scheduled for completion in 
April. It is tentatively planned to use the 
additional space for throwing equipment. 
George W. Kane of Greensboro, N. C., is 
builder and Biberstein & Bowles of Char- 
lotte, N. C., the architect. 


GAFFNEY, S. C.—lInstallation of $2,000,- 
000. worth of new machinery at Limestone 
Mtg. Co., began several months ago, has 
been completed. The new equipment, most 
of it spinning, carding and complementary 
machinery, is expected to speed up produc- 
tion and reduce costs. Limestone is a ‘sub- 
sidiary of M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc. 


CLIFTON, S. C.—Martin Weiner Co. is 
expanding its printing production by 25 per 
cent at its finishing plant here. The firm is 
adding two-eight-color printing machines 
and 4,000 square feet of space is being 
added to the copper roller storage facilities, 
bringing the processing space to a total of 
96,000 square feet. Company officials also 
announced plans to add 136 Crompton & 
Knowles S6 looms to tts nylon weaving 
plant at Cheraw, S. C., bringing the total 
to 256. 


New York, N. Y.—Stockholders of Co- 
lonial Mills, Inc., recently authorized a 
change in the company’s name to Robbins 
Mills, Inc., and an increase in the number 
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of directors from seven to 11, Officials state 
the new name will be more appropriate be- 
cause the company is known for its ‘Rob- 
bins’ fabrics and the president and founder 
of the firm is Karl Robbins. The organiza- 
tion includes plants at Aberdeen, Raeford, 
Red Springs and Robbins, N. C., as well as 
Clarksville, Va. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Bids were to have 
been received Feb. 15 for construction of 


_an office building here for J. P. Stevens & 


Co.. Inc. 


RAEFORD, N. C.—The White-Tex Mill 
property, consisting of 71 acres of land, a 
mill building of 60,000 square feet and 
about 70 dwelling units, has been purchased 


by Robbins Mills, Inc. Most of the machin- 


4 


ery has been removed, but it would not have 
been usable by the new owners. It is expect- 
ed that Robbins will reconstruct and mod- 
ernize the mill building. 


Ditton, S. C. — Carolina Mills, Inc., 
which employs about 575 persons in the 
production of combed and carded yarns, 
will continue operations under a trusteeship 
for nine months, it was indicated last month 
by Judge J. Waties Waring following a 
hearing in U. §. District Court in Charles- 
ton, S, C. 


LEXINGTON, N. C.—The new plant of 
Frank Ix & Sons nearing completion here 
will in a few months be expanded to even 
greater proportions. The building under 
construction will contain 77,000 square feet 


with the Improved 
- STANLEY ACE STRAPPING TOOL 


@ Puts strapping on a production basis! Even a 
beginner can make time with it. Magazine holds 


75-100 seals — is easily loaded and seals in any 
position. The ‘‘Ace’’ comes in three sizes to 
handle %’’, 2”’ and %”’ strapping. Put this pro- 

duction tool to work for you. Write for informa- 
tion or ask for demonstration. The Stanley 
Works, Steel Strapping Division, 201 Lake St., 


New Britain, Conn. 


STEEL STRAPPING AND 
CAR BANDING SYSTEMS 
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of floor space and will be used as a weaving 
department with 288 looms. The. proposed 
addition will contain about 50,000 square 
feet of floor space and will be used as the 
throwing plant with about 20,000 spindles. 


ROCKMART, GA. — Goodyear Clearwater 
Mills, operated by Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. and closed since last May “for lack of 
business,” is resuming production as fast as 
employees come back, it is reported. Ear! 
Powell, mill manager, and R. S. Whitmire, 
vice-president of negotiations of the United 
Textile Workers of America (A.F.L.), said 
the reopen order affects approximately 600 
to 700 workers. Since May a skeleton force 
has been retained to produce a small amount 
of rayon fabric. 


DALTON, Ga. — It has been announced 
that Whitfheld Spinning Co. has obtained a 
loan of $125,000 from the Reconstruction 
Finance ‘Corp. to enable it to buy the old 
Juilliard Mill at Dallas, Ga. It was stated 
that the purchaser intends to recondition the 
mill and may use it to manufacture chenille 
products. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — The board of 
directors of . Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 
early this month recommended to stockhold- 

| ers a plan whereby the company’s capitali- 
zation would be increased from $5,000,000 


to $8,000,000. A meeting of stockholders 
will be held next month to consider the 
plan. At present capital consists of 200,000 
$25 shares. Under the plari, there would be 
800,000 $10 shares. 


VALDESE, N. C.—R, H. Pinnix of Gasto- 
nia, N. C., has been awarded the contract at 
$226,444 for construction of a dyehouse 
for Valdese Mfg. Co. The building is ex- 
pected to be completed in five months. 
Architect-engineer for the project is Biber- 
stein & Bowles of Charlotte, N. C. 


New York, N. Y.—For the fiscal year 
ended Oct. 31, 1949, F P. Stevens & Co.. 
Inc., reported consolidated net sales of 
$277,534,331. Consolidated net earnings for 
the same period, after provision for federal 
taxes, were $17,794,780, equivalent to $5.14 
per share on the 3,459,988 shares outstand- 
ing. 


DOUGLASVILLE, GA.—Douglas Mills, Inc., 
was sold Feb. 2 to J. L. Stifel & Sons, Inc., 
for $417,500 at a public auction in U. S. 
District Court at Atlanta. The sale came 
shortly after confirmation of a plan for re- 
organization of the mill under Chapter X. 
Louis D. deLoach, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Glendale (S, C.) Mills, 
Inc., who was present at the sale, said his 
firm expects to put the mill in operation as 
soon as possible as the Douglasville Divs 
sion of Glendale Mills, which itself is a 
subsidiary of the Stifel organization, 


SPRAY, N. C.— Operations of the new 
electric blanket plant of Fildcrest Mills was 
moved last month from the finishing plant 
to the Nantucket Building here. 


N. C.—Linn Mills Co., manufac- 
turer of double carded and combed knitting 
yarn, recently celebrated its 50th anniver- 
sary. Two of the original founders are still 
active in the management: G. O. Lipe, 
president, and L. A. Corriher, treasurer. 


LAUREL Hitt, N. C.— Morgan Cotton 
Mills, ‘Inc., is planning construction of an 
addition to its Springfield: Plant here. Bids 
on the project were to have been received 
Feb. 23. "The McPherson Co. of Greenville, 
C, is. the. architect-engineer for the 
project. 


ANNISTON, ALA.—The Woodstock Mili 
property here has been acquired by C. K. 
Turk Corp. of South Bend, Inc., and after 
addition of new equipment, will be operat- 
ed as Woodstock Enterprises, Inc., employ- 
ing between 300 and 350 persons. The Turk 
firm operates several mills in the Chicago 
area and produces a wide range of fabric 
articles. The new owners intend to continue 
the production of sales yarns at the Annis- 
ton plant. The weave room, which has not 
been in operation, will be equipped. with 
new type looms for the production of sev- 
eral specialized fabrics needed by the Turk 
firm which cannot be obtained from other 
mills. 
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Hydrogen Peroxide Solutions 
Described In New Booklet 


Hydrogen peroxide solutions of 27.5 per 
cent, 35 per cent and 50 per cent concentra- 
tion are described in a new booklet pre- 
pared by the Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co., 
Inc. It contains a compilation of physical 
data and properties of hydrogen peroxide, 
lists a large number of its reactions in or- 
ganic and inorganic chemistry, and enumer- 
ates its applications and uses. Information 
on engineering materials, shipping contain- 
ers, analytical methods, and physiological 
properties is also included. Copies are avail- 
able on request from the Buffalo Electro- 
Chemical. Co., Inc., or its sales agent, the 
Becco Sales Corp., Station B, Buffalo 7, 


Lamp Data Pamphlets 
Available On Request 


Dial 

Pamphlets and special lamp data pertain- 
ing to footcandle power suggested for va- 
rious textile mill operations are being made 
available through the lamp department of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. through this 
magazine. Footcandle power recommenda- 
tions covered include those for cotton, syn- 
thetic and woolen plants. “Lamp life, lumen 
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output and lumen maintenance,” 
company, “‘have improved so significantly in 
the past: few years that the present publish- 
ed values no longer apply and are actually 
misleading. The life of the standard 40- 
watt, T-12 lamp, for example, at three hours 
per start is three times as long as it. was 
formerly and it produces much more light 
initially and throughout its long life than 
it did before the war. Because of these im- 
provements, the convenience and economy 
of fluorescent. lighting with Westinghouse 
lamps is now better than ever.’ Mill off- 
cials desiring specific data covering one or 
several textile mill ‘operations may secure 
same by addressing editors of TEXTILE 
BULLETIN. 


New Central Station Unit 
Offered By Buensod-Stacey 


A. C. Buensod, president of Buensod- 
Stacey, Inc., air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion engineering-contractors of New York 
and Charlotte, N. C., announces availability 
of the new central station air conditioners, 
designed and built in capacities from 7,000 
to 20,000 C.F.M. These central station air 
conditioners are low in height and may be 
either mounted on the floor or suspended 
from the ceiling. They contain all of the 


states the - 


LITERATURE 


component parts in a factory assembled 
unit, such as the fan, cooling coil, heating 
coil, humidifying sprays, filters, outdoor air, 
return air and bypass. air. dampers, and 
space for the inclusion of electric precipi- 
tators, if so desired. The units are factory 
insulated and can be easily erected in the 
field with no further insulation in the field 
required, it is claimed. Bulletin available at 
the Buensod-Stacey offices, New York and 
Charlotte. Ask for Bulletin No. 6, Central 
Station Air Conditioners. 


Brown Portable Electric 
Grease Gun Now Available 


Brown Distributing Co., Coddington 
Building, Charlotte 2, N. C., announces the 
availability of the improved and_ factory- 
engineered Brown portable electric grease 
gun, which is 33 inches high, 3714 inches 
long, mounted on rubber tires and weighing 
230 pounds loaded. Thirty-five pounds of 
lubricant from the heaviest fiberous to the 
lightest grease is said to flow freely through 
a pressurized tank even under low temper- 
atures. A modified Ford starter motor de- 
velops up to five horsepower on the pump 
through a series of gears running in oil. A 
thumbscrew adjusts the maximum grease 
pressure from about 500 to 12,000 pounds 
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WILL STARCH 


ALWAYS UNIFORM 


CHARLES C. SWITZER 
Division Manager 
Greenville, S. 


bife 3, N. C. 


Call your 
“KEEVER SALES - SERVICE MAN 


On Slashing Problems 


Me 
_Biitiingham 9, Alabama 


E. HAYS REYNOLD 
Greenville, 


JAMES-C. JACOBS 
Sportanburg, S. C. 


: TEXTILE SALES DIVISION + THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 


General Columbus 15, Ohio 


To assure absolute uniformity, every part is die cut 
and formed. To assure perfect balance every cylinder 
is pre-tested up to 3,000 RPM on Jenkins exclusive 
Dynamic Balancer. 


It is this precision workmanship and dimensional 
balancing that has made Jenkins Dynamically Bal- 
anced Cylinders famous throughout the textile indus- 


JENKIN 


GET IMMEDIATE PRODUCTION INCREASES with 
JENKINS DYNAMICALLY BALANCED CYLINDERS 


try. By completely eliminating cylinder vibration . . . 
yarn flows freely and smoothly at all speeds, excessive 
wear on spindles, bolsters, gears, bearings, and jour- 


nals is eliminated. 


You get the STEADY SPINDLE SPEEDS THAT 
MEAN STEADY PROFITS. 
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per square inch. The metering hand nozzle 
can be adjusted to pass a tiny drop or a 
large shot of grease, then stop until the 
trigger is pulled again. Any standard hand 


nozzle can be used on the gun. Built in the” 


nose of the compact gun is a rectifier and 
drop cord for recharging the gun’s battery. 
A description and picture of the gun may 
be found on Page 30 of this issue. 

This small machine is completely portable 
in that it requires no trailing wires or hoses. 
Tests have proved that it will grease about 
5,000 average fittings before the battery 
must be recharged. The built-in charger will 
bring a completely discharged battery to a 
full charge in 24 hours, at a cost of about 
one cent, according to a public utility com- 
pany's figures. The charging current auto- 
matically drops as the battery builds up, 
and no damage occurs if the charger is left 
running after the battery is fully charged. 
A particularly important safety feature of 
the Brown gun is the six-volt power it uses, 
eliminating completely the possibility of 
electrocution or injury to the operator. An 
ingenious double check valve that clears it- 
self of trash in the grease eliminates most 
stoppages from this cause. 

The improved gun is the result of 17 
yeats of study, development and application 
by W. Y. Brown of Charlotte. Previously a 
model of the Brown gun was built under 
license by several manufacturers, but this is 


the first time that it has. been produced in- 


quantity at’ the Brown factory. According 
to the distributor, everywheré the improved 
Brown gun has been shown, maintenance 
men are amazed at its simplicity, rugged- 
ness, power and precision. Demonstrations 
are arranged on request to Brown Distribut- 
ing Co., sales agents. 


Tinius Presents Versatile 
Universal Testing Machine 
Standard tensile, compression, and trans- 


verse tests on textiles can be made accu- 
rately on the new LC Type machine and 


tools developed by Tinius Olsen Testing 
Machine Co., Willow Grove, Pa. This new 
low cost unit is extremely simple in design 
and operation. It is compactly and ruggedly 
constructed and offers industry and educa- 
tional institutions a practical and convenient 
machine to supplement high precision. test- 
ing equipment for production and quality 
control testing. 

Provided with dual capacity ranges of 
10,000 pounds and 1,000. pounds, the ma- 
chine is guaranteed to meet A.S.T.M. speci- 
fications, and is available in both hand-oper- 
ated and motor-driven models. The hand- 
operated model is for bench mounting; mo- 
tor powered units are provided with stands 
which house the electrical controls. Detailed 
information and specifications will be sent 
upon request by Tinius Olsen Testing Ma- 
chine Co., Easton Road, Willow Grove, Pa. 


Foxboro Co. Presents New 
Model 40 CycleLog Controller 


Features of’ the CycleLog controller for 
automatic control of textile dyeing ma- 
chines, and of the Model 40 cAntgaller, both 
of which were introduced in 1946, are now 
combined in the new Model 40 CycleLog, 
announced by. the Foxboro Co., Foxboro, 
Mass. Full-scale production on the’ new 
model, scheduled for mid-January, awaited 
the completion of extensive field tests. Trial 


installations, in several Eastern and South- 
ern mills, are said to have proved satisfac- 


tory in every respect. 

The Model 40 CycleLog is essentially the 
same control instrument: as the previous 
model, but incorporates many improvements 
in design which offer new advantages and 
greater convenience, beside making possible 
a more compact assembly, This latter point 
is of chief importance when instruments are 
to’ be panel mounted, as three can now be 
installed in the panel width which two for- 
merly required. 

The CycleLog controller has received 
much attention from textile mill men, since 
it was introduced, being the first completely 
automatic dye cycle controller having no 
cam-mechanism nor any auxiliary instru- 


Jan. 31. aerial view of which is shown above. 


ing in the Belsinger box for heavy shipping. 


ATLANTA PAPER CO. now in its Slst year, formally opened its new $1,500,000 building 


The 275.000 square foot structure is located on 
Atlanta’s busy Marietta Street. Atlanta Paper Co. is known in the textile industry for pioneer- 
The firm also furnishes many textile manufac- 
turers with high-quality folding gift boxes for sheets, blankets, pillew cases and towels. 
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ment. Primarily designed for dyeing control, 
and principally used thus, it has, however, 
found application in other industrial proc- 
esses of the batch type: A. distinctive and 
important feature of its performance is to 
control the rate of temperature rise, in a 
dye bath for example, besides maintaining 
the correct dyeing temperature and starting 
its holding period timer when that temper- 
ature is reached. All of the desired settings 
tor the dyeing cycle are made by means of 
the four knobs on‘the front of the instru- 
ment case, including the rate of temperature 
rise in degrees per minute, and the holding 
period, from five minutes to three hours. 
When the operator pushes the start button 
the CycleLog takes over, and operation be- 
comes fully autematic., At the end of. the 
cycle the heat supply shuts off and a signal 
lamp calls the operator. If the same cycle is 
to. be repeated the operator needs only to 
push the start button again when the dye 
machine has been loaded. 

Beside the automatic push-button feature 
for the dyeing cycle; two additional timers 
(adjustable inside the case) have been add- 
ed in the Model 40 CycleLog. The first. of 
these. the initial timer, .ts used to allow the 
dye bath to come to a uniform level tem- 
perature before the addition of the dyestuft 
and the start of the controlled rate of tem- 
perature rise. The second, which is a dupli- 
cate. timer, is for overtime periods, and has 
a separate push-button. Thus, at the end of 
the usual dyeing cycle, if more color has to 
be added it is only necessary. to push this 
overtime -button, which starts the controller 
and the timer. At the close of this. pre-set 
overtime period, the steam valves closes and 
the “end of cycle’ light comes on again. 
This overtime period can be repeated as 
many times as are necessary, by this simple 
push-button procedure. The operational 
features of the Madel 40 CycleLog con- 
troller are fully described in a new illus- 
trated. bulletin, No: 438. copies of. which 
will be sent on request, Address the. Fox- 
boro Co... Foxboro, Mass. 


Stainless Steel In Textiles 
Considered In New Booklet 


An attractive new booklet, Stainless Steel 
and Textiles,-has been published by Armco 
Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio, It explains 
how. stainless steel can be used. to reduce 
costs and improve product quality. Service 
records of stainless equipment installations, 
ten to 15 years old, show the value of this 
steel for textile machinery. An outhne, hased 
on these and other records, summarizes how 
stainless steel can be used to effect mainte- 
nance savings, lower operating costs, and 
reduce rejects. To help solve the question of 
what grade of stainless to use, the booklet 
includes a table showing the resistance of 
stainless steels to corrosion by various dye- 
stuffs and chemicals. Additional information 
is given in general recommendations on the 
use of 18-8-as well as Types 316, 317 and 
430. 

Of special interest is a description of 
Armco's E.L.C. (extra-low carbon) stainless 
steels. Their low carbon, maximum of 0.03 
per cent, eliminates harmful carbide precipt- 
tation during welding and consequently pre- 


vents intergranular corrosion at the weld 


areas. These steels, Types 304 ELC, 316 
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ELC and 317 ELC, are ideal for welded 
equipment. Corrosion resistant welds are 
obtained without annealing or using the 
more expensive stabilized stainless steels. 
Flow. charts of textile operations indicate 
the units where stainless steel can be used 
to advantage. Also included in the pamphlet 
are helpful suggestions on the care and 
cleaning of stainless steel equipment. Stain- 
less Steel and Textiles is a handy manual 
for the designer or purchaser of mill equip- 
ment as well as the mill operator, 


Time Cycle Controllers 
Described In Bulletin 


A new 16-page bulletin on Flex-O-Timer 
time cycle controllers has just been released 
by Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N. Y. It features an instrument which is 
particularly adaptable to those applications 
which have a multiplicity of functions to 


perforni. during the course of a cycle. The 


new literature presents a whole new family 
of Flex-O-Timer time cycle controllers. 
They are available in five different models 
for applications requiring. all-electrical or 
all-pneumatic, or any specified combinations 
of each. The bulletin shows how they con- 
trol any particular group of functions which 
may be required in the sequence of a man- 
ufacturing operation——according ‘to a prede- 
termined schedule and over a. specifically 
timed period. Photographs of complete in- 
struments, sectional views and application 
drawings are generously used to illustrate 
the versatility of the instrument. Advanced 
ideas and refinements in design provide for 
greater ease of adjustment and for the oper- 
ation of more intermediate functions. Write 
for Bulletin 98154, Taylor Flex-O-Timer 
Time. Cycle-Controller, to Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester 1, N.Y. * 


Mason-Neilan Regulator Co. 
Organizes Textile Department 


Mason-Neilan Regulator Co. of Boston, 
Mass., manufacturer of automatic control 
instruments and valves for temperature, 
pressure, flow and liquid level applications, 
announces the organization of a textile de- 
partment. This new department, which is 
headed by James M. McAlear, will special- 
ize in sales and service to the textile indus- 
try. Mr. McAlear's headquarters are in Bos- 
ton where he is assisted by A. E. Bennett 
and A. M. Eck. Branch offices located in 
Atlanta, Ga., at 101 Marietta Street, and in 
Charlotte, N. C., at 2308 Chesterfield Ave- 
nue, will devote special attention to the in- 
dustry. The Atlanta office is in charge of 
_E. P. Head, assisted by A. J. Clayton. The 
Mason-Neilan manager in Charlotte is Mal- 
colm Duncan. 

The company maiotains other branch of.- 
hces—or has major distributors—in New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Syracuse, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Tulsa, Houston, El Paso, Los Ange- 
les, Denver, Salt Lake City, Boise, Portland, 
San Francisco and Old Albuquerque. 

A new loose-leaf catalog describing the 
use of Masoneilan controls in a variety of 
systems used in dyeing, bleaching, slashing, 
sizing and roll loading was released in Jan- 
uary. Included are size cooking control; size 
Storage temperature control; size box tem- 
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perature and level control: pneumatic roll 
loading; slasher cylinder temperature or 
pressure control, kier boiling temperature 
control; continuous bleach control; and dye- 
ing control. Other sections are to be added 
as SOON as. preparation is completed. 


New Brookfield Unit Offers 
Automatic Viscosity Control 


An instrument unit which can be engi- 
neered into production systems to provide 
continuous and automatic viscosity control, 
the Brookheld Viscotrol, has been devel- 
oped by Brookfield Engineering Laborato- 
ries, Inc., Stoughton, Mass. Based on the 
same simple yet highly accurate operating 
principles that made the portable 
Brookfield Viscometer the accepted standard 
in many industries, the Brookfield Viscotrol 
is a viscosity measuring, signaling and trans- 
mitting unit which is designed for use 
where viscosity variations during production 
normally occur only in one direction and it 
is desired to accomplish continuous and 
automatic viscosity control. | 

When installed on such tank, vat or pipe 
production systems, the Vistotrol does away 
with tedious, inefhcient manual methods of 
viscosity control by continuously measuring 
and signaling viscosity variations and also 
either automatically activating various means 
of returning the viscosity to an optimum 


‘have 


value or automatically shutting down the 
process until the viscosity condition has 
been corrected. | 

Ideal for such operations as textile sizing 
as well as for most blending operations, the 
Viscotrol unit brings to the field of viscos- 
ity control benefits equivalent to those which 
have resulted from the automatic instrument 
control of other production factors such as 
temperature, flow, pH, pressure, liquid 
level, etc. 

The Viscotrol car be supplied to control 
any working viscosity from two to 50,000 
centipoises and the instrument will respond 
to any viscosity change within one per cent 
of the particular value for which it ts set. 
Construction of the unit 1s exceptionally 
rugged, requiring a minimum of mainte- 
nance, and installation can be made on 
closed, open or pressure systems, either 
directly to present equipment or to easily 
added sample chambers or by-pass lines. 


Taylor Offers Bulletin For 
Woolen And Worsted Mills 


A new 12-page bulletin, Instruments for 
Woolen and Worsted Mills, has just been 
prepared by Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. This bulletin presents a 
number of ways .in which instruments can 
be applied to different applications where 
time and temperature control are of utmost 


ville, 5S. C.. 


LaGrange, Ga 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. Vice-President I. L. Hall and Southern District 
Manager Falls L. Thomason headed up discussion of special textile lubrication problems dur- 


ing the semi-annual meeting of Non-Fluid oil representatives Jan. 13 at Charlotte, N. C. 
are Mr. Thomason, Mr. Hall and the late W. C. Taylor, who represented the company in north- 
ern North Carolina and Virginia before his recent death; standing, F. W. Phillips of Green- 


C. A. Campbell of Greenville, J. A. Sorrells, Jr., of Charlotte, and Julian T. Pool of 


During the meeting emphasis was placed on lubrication of card room machinery, top 
rolls of spinning, twister rings and all types of looms. 
tor of the firm's new loom lubrication division, reported that many Southern mills already have 
called on him to set up correct lubrication schedules and programs. 


Seated 


Mr. Campbell, recently appointed diree- 
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importance. Schematic diagrams are gener- 
ously used to show how instruments are 
applied to wool processing equipment as 
scouring trains, carbonizers, size cookers 
and storage kettles, slashers, crabbing ma- 
chines, and decators. A special section is 
devoted to dyeing which features new ideas 
in automatic control of temperature and time 
in piece, skein, top, package and raw stock 
dyeing. 

Generous use of application pictures show 
how instruments are é¢mployed. The bulle- 
tin also presents in easy-reading style. the 
operation of each control system so that the 
diagrams can be clearly followed. Write for 
Bulletin 98199, Taylor Instruments for 
Woolen and Worsted Mills, Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, Rochester 1, N. Y. 


1.T.T. Uniformity Analyzer 
Exhibited To Mill Men 


‘Three showings of the Institute of Tex- 
‘tile Technology-developed uniformity analy- 
zer, manufactured and distributed by Brush 
Development Co. of Cleveland, O., were 
sponsored Jan. 31 at Belmont, N. C., Feb. 
1 at Spartanburg, S. C., and Feb. 2 at 
Greenville, $. C., by Woodman, Rayfield & 
Potter Co., agent in the Southern states for 
the unit. 

The uniformity analyzer, an electronic 
instrument designed to measure and make a 
permanent record of the irregularities in 


per. weight per unit length of yarn, roving 


and sliver, is the result of nearly three years 
of research by the Institute of Textile Tech- 
nology and co-operative production by Brush 
Development Co., followed by a year of 
. field testing. Although a prototype model, 
redesigned from the original I.T.T. unit, 
was used for the Southern showings, deliv- 
eries of the final machine are expected to 
begin March 15. It will be furnished com- 
plete with two-speed drive mechanism, as- 
pirator and handling equipment, and carries 
an unconditional guarantee of one year. 

As‘ material to be measured. is passed 


Shown above is S. M. Cauble, superintendent 
of Aeme Spinning Co. at Belmont, N. C., one 
of the numerous mill executives who inspected 
the Brush Development Co. uniformity ana- 
lyzer when it was on display Jan. 31 at the 
North Carolina Vocational Textile School. 
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continuously through the measuring head of 
the analyzer, the cotton count at any given 
point or the average cotton count is shown 
on the cotton count meter and a running 
record graph is drawn automatically by the 
recorder. The instrument is calibrated for 
cotton but with only minor changes may be 
adapted for the measurement of other fibers. 
According to Woodman, Rayfield & Potter 
representative Robert F. Allen of 1337 East 
Morehead Street, Charlotte, N. C., ‘Since 


the material being tested is not touched - 


during measurement except by the guide 
eyelets and feed rolls, it is not compressed 
or distorted in any way. Thus, after testing, 
the material may be subjected to further 
processing or other tests.”’ 


Engineering Manual Themes 
Oilless Wooden Bearings 


A new engineering manual treating the 
principles and applications of “‘oilless’’ 
wooden bearings in modern machine design 
has just been published by the Paramount 
Oilless Bearing Co. of Worcester, Mass. 
The book considers application of wood 
bearings in textile machinery where oil drip 
and. spatter from conventional bearings 
spoils valuable yardage; use in locations 
of difficult or impossible access where bear- 
ings must remain perfectly self-lubricating 
for a long term of years; where it is desir- 
able to protect shafts and journals from 
scoring; where due to size, shape or cost it 


is not possible to produce or install other . 


types of bearings; and where elimination of 
noise is paramount. The manual, which is 
being loaned to accredited engineers and 
machine designers on request, was written 
and prepared by Edward Camp Advertising, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Paper Products 
Becomes Henley Paper Co. 


Southern Paper Products Co. of Asheville,’ 


N. C., has changed its name to Henley Pa- 
per Co. Owned and operated as a division 
of Henley Paper Co. for over five years, the 
Asheville concern assumes the parent com- 
pany’s name effective immediately. There 
will be no change in personnel or operation 
of the Asheville branch. This move marks 
the second step in a long range expansion 
program that has been undertaken by Hen- 
ley Paper Co. originally established in High 
Point, N. C., in 1906. Earlier this year 
Henley purchased outright the Somerville- 
Seybold Paper Co. of Atlanta, Ga. This new 
division will operate with the same person- 
nel and facilities as in the past. With the 
home office in High Point, Henley Paper 
Co. now operates branches in Charlotte, 
Gastonia and Asheville, N. C., and Atlanta, 
Ga. 


New Logeman Homogenizer 


Embodies Many Features 


Great savings in operating costs and time 
in the preparation of textile finishes and 
sizing emulsions are claimed for the Hydro- 
pulse homogenizer currently offered by C. 
W. Logeman Co., 633 Bergen Street, Brook- 
lyn 13, N. Y. The simplified and rugged 
design of the Logeman Hydropulse floating 
piston eliminates such costly parts as crank- 


shafts, connecting rods and cross-head 
guides used in other high pressure homo- 
genizers, resulting in a less expensive but 
more compact design of less weight and size 
with resultant savings in operating costs. 


The stainless steel pressure head is her- 
metically sealed to prevent any possible con- 
tact of mechanism and the product being 
handled. There are no exposed pistons or 
plungers that require water cooling and 
chemicals and dangerous acids can be homo- 
genized safely because there is no rod or 
piston’ packing to cause leakage or seepage, 
the firm claims. The hydraulic mechanism, 
separated from pressure head and submerg- 
ed in oil at all times, is capable of pulling 
a high vacuum which is transferred to the 
pressure head through the pulsator. The 
Hydropulse homogenizer primes itself when 
dry and purges all air quickly and auto- 
matically. 

The Logeman homogenizer is said to be 
more efficient than standard homogenizers 
due to the elimination of rod. and piston 
packing resistance. The entire mechanism is 
encased in bath of oil, The firm states that 
most. efficiency is obtained at pressures of 
from 200°to 3,000 p.s.i. 

Specifications as listed by the firm in- 
clude: Capacity 50 gallons per hour; motor 
¥, to 1% horsepower (depending upon 
pressure and capacity required); single 
phase or three phase A.C, motor; D.C. or 
other motors available; height 22 inches; 
depth 34 inches; width 15 inches; weight 
225 pounds. 


New Anti-Static Compounds 
Being Marketed By Merix 


The immediate marketing of two new 
anti-static compounds, No. 79 and No. 79- 
OL, developed by Merix Chemical Co.., 
1021 East 55th Street, Chicago, over a pe- 
riod of six years, recently has been author- 
ized. Charged surfaces have long been un- 
desirable—and often dangerous—in various 
industrial processes and retard sales of many © 
finished products, the firm claims. Many 
surfaces show a surface charge — inherent 
within the material itself — which readily 
picks up lint or dust and thus makes them 
not only unsightly but often unusable. 
Treated with No. 79, such surfaces become 
static-free, no longer attract lint and dust. 

While the No. 79 ‘is principally used on 
smooth surfaces where it is wiped, sprayed 
or brushed on, the No. 79-OL is primarily 
used on textiles and plastic fabrics, often 
compounded. at various manufacturing 
stages, but sometimes wiped onto finished 
products (such as automobile seat covers) 
or sprayed on (as on carpets, rugs). 

Merix anti-static compounds No. 79 and 
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No. 79-OL, while of different chemical 
chains, are both non-inflammable, fairly fast 
drying and practically invisible when dried. 


James Hunter Machine Co. 
Purchases Thomas Leyland 


James Hunter Machine Co., North 
Adams, Mass., manufacturer of woolen and 
worsted preparation and wet finishing equip- 
ment for over 100 years, announces the pur- 
chase of Thomas Leyland Machinery Co., 
Inc., Readville, Mass., manufacturer of fab- 
ric expanders and cloth opening equipment. 
Hunter will continue operation of the Ley- 
land plant in Readville, producing the fa- 
mous line of Mycock cloth expanders, 
scutchers, and aluminum and plastic suction 
bobbins. 

Both the three-bar and five-bar Leyland- 
Mycock expanders—which can be regulated 
-in a few seconds to give varied widths of 
expansion while the machine is in motion— 
have repeatedly demonstrated their advan- 
tages to manufacturers of cotton, woolen, 
rayon silk and rubberized materials, the firm 
states. The Leyland-Mycock can be used 
with singeing machines, water mangles, 
starch machines, dry cans, calendars, tommy 
dodds, mercerizers, dye padders, soapers, 
washers, tenter frames, winders, carbonizers 


—in fact, with any type of textile machinery 


requiring its service. 

For nearly half a century, the quality, per- 
formance and dependability of the Leyland- 
‘Mycock expander have won and held the 
approval of textile mills throughout the 
United States and Canada, the firm declares. 
With the addition of the Leyland line, 
Hunter now has one of the most modern 
and complete lines of textile preparation 
and wet finishing equipment, plus a nation- 
wide service Organization familiar with 
every aspect of textile processing. The new 
name of this recent amalgamation will be 
Thomas Leyland Machinery Division of 
James Hunter Machine Co. 


Walton Publishes Booklet 
On Textile Humidification 


“Humidification For Textiles By Walton” 
is a new illustrated booklet published by 
Walton Laboratories. It tells what humidih- 
cation will do to help increase quality and 
production in the various departments of the 
modern textile mill. Whether a plant needs 
spot, booster or complete humidification, 
this new booklet by Walton explains what 
can be supplied to fill specific needs. Speci- 
fications. as well as detailed descriptions of 
the complete line of the Walton industrial 
equipment are given. A copy will be sent 
without obligation by Walton Laboratories, 
Irvington, N. J. 


Diamond Alkali Reduces 
Price Of Chlorowax 70 


Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Dec, 20 announced a 15 per cent price re- 
duction for Chlorowax 70, a resinous chlo- 
rinated paraffin. The new price, effective 
Jan. 1, 1950, will be 1514 cents. per pound 
less-than-carload, and 15 cents per pound 
carload. Prices are delivered to points east 
of the Rocky Mountains. In making this an- 
nouncement, Fred W. Fraley, Diamond's 
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sales vice-president, explained that the com- 
pany recently put into full-scale operation 
at its Painesville, Ohio, plant a new, en- 
larged production facility for manufacturing 
this material. “Resultant larger output, 
coupled with rapidly expanding uses of this 
resinous chlorinated paraffin, make possible 
these lower prices to users,” he said. 
Containing 70 per cent chlorine by 
weight, Chlorowax 70 is a powdered solid 
definitely having properties of resin. It is 
chemically inert, odorless, non-toxic, non- 
flammable, and water resistant, yet is solu- 
ble in a wide variety of solvents, it is 
claimed. Pioneered and developed by Dia- 
mond during the war, Chlorowax 70 adds 


flame resistance, adhesion, gloss, water re-. 


sistance and chemical resistance to many 


products. Because of its special properties 


and wide compatability, many manufac- 
turers already have adopted and standard- 
ized on this specialized chemical compound 
for processing textile coatings. 


R. P. Siler Purchases 
Textile Laboratories 
R. P.- Siler, left, - has 


announced the pur- 
chase of The Textile 
Laboratories, Gasto- 
nia, N. C.. a firm 
which for some 20 
years has. specialized 
in card stripping rol- 
ler service. The firm 
‘currently is featuring 
patented seamless knit 
covers, made of rayon and fine combed cot- 
ton yarns, for front card stripping rolls. 
They are said to pick up all lint and dust 
on the front of flats and to be easy for card 
tenders to strip; some have been running 
continuously for more than three years. 
Other products are Star Brand roller var- 
nish; sheepskin clearers for slubbers, inter- 
mediates, drawing, lappers, combers and 
speeders; and sheepskin guide brushes. The 
firm's address is P. O. Box 1396, Gastonia, 
N. C, 


Wiesner-Rapp Offers Bantam 
Continuous Bleaching Range 


Announcement has been made of a Ban- 
tam continuous bleaching range by Wiesner- 
Rapp Co., Inc., of Buffalo, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of textile finishing equipment. This 
miniature range provides smaller mills with 
all the economies and advantages of con- 
tinuous bleaching as well as being ideal for 
specialty bleaching in larger plants, the firm 
states. By incorporating all the time-tested, 
production-proven and simplified functional 
design principles and features of the full- 
size Wiesner-Rapp continuous bleaching 
range, this new Bantam range assures de- 
pendable, trouble-free performance. The J- 
box, washers, squeezers and saturators are 
all independent components of this Bantam 
range and therefore can be set up by group- 
ing around the central J-box or in a straight 
line set-up, whichever best suits the indi- 
vidual requirements of the bleaching depart- 
ment. In the case.of possible future rear- 
rangements in mills, this flexibility allows 
the Wiesner-Rapp Bantam range to be re- 
located to fit into any future plant planning 


or plant layout. Nested together this Ban- 
tam range occupies only 16 by 20 feet floor 
space and 1614 feet height. of. this 
height can be attributed to the J-box. In 
installations where 16/2 feet height is more 
than the ceiling height, the J-box can be set 
into a pit in the floor or an opening in the 
ceiling. Only 52 feet are required in a 
straight-line installation. Due to. the fact 
that the Bantam range is so flexible, it can 
also be used at any time in’ conjunction 
with a full-size range whenever individual 
requirements arise in a bleaching operation. 


The Wiesner-Rapp Bantam range can be 
furnished with features for either the Becco 
(above) or du Pont process (below). 


All the independent, components parts of 
this new reduced size range are ruggedly 
designed and constructed. The cloth first 
passes through a six-strand washer. Simplic- 
ity of design of these washers provides easy 
threading, quick and easy roll removal, ad- 
justable pneumatic pressure pre-set to meet 
varying pressure requirements of fabrics, 
conveniently located gauge to tell pressure 
on rolls at a glance, and standardized, inter- 
changeable reels for quick and easy replace- 
ment. The use of double roller bearings for 
squeeze rolls requires only a minimum of 
horsepower to drive these washers. The 
washer tank and reinforcing members are 
made of extra heavy gauge stainless steel 
and are all-welded fabrication with perfectly 
smooth joints, 

From the washer the fabric passes into 
the squeezer. The roller bearing take-up unit 
on the rubber squeezer roll nearest the hy- 
draulic cylinders are mounted on rails to 
permit the entire roller assembly to ride 
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back and forth according to the thickness 
of the cloth and at the same time exerting 
constant preset pressure. This provides 
“give” which increases the life of the rolls 
due to the shock being taken by. the pneu- 
matic cylinders instead of the rubber. By 
placing the two rolls side by side, the ex- 
tracted liquid is squirted straight down into 
the tank and not over the surrounding floor 
and equipment. The one-piece easily remov- 
able cover has a poteye built into the top 
center. This entire Wiesner-Rapp Bantam 
Squeezer is all-welded, extra heavy gauge 
Stainless steel construction with _ smooth 
joints. Stainless steel eliminates the possi- 
bilities of staining the material from water 
or chemical reactions. 

The fabric next drops into the saturator 
at the entering end and is guided by the 
curved perforated throat sheet’ towards the 


delivery end. This throat sheet keeps the - 


‘goods immersed in the solution, retains the 
accumulation of goods, and keeps the goods 
trom tangling. The saturated fabric then 
passes through a poteye and between the 
squeeze rolls. The entire squeeze roll assem- 
bly is exactly the same as the assembly on 


the squeezer which permits complete inter- - 


changeability and a minimum or. replace- 
ment parts on these two pieces of equip: 
ment. The preset pressure on the saturator 
rolls insures that the emerging factor has 
the exact percentage of chemical saturation. 
This saturator is also all-welded. Stainless 
steel construction with an easily removable 
hood having a built-in poteye at the delivery 
end. The cloth then passes into the ]-box 
where steam is applied for a pre-determined 
length of time. Like all the fabricated equip- 
ment in this range this }-box is all-welded, 
stainless steel construction. Port holes with 
heavy Pyrex glass are conveniently located 
up the high side of the J-box for checking 
the height of material in the J-box. 

From the J-box the cloth drops into a 
washer and then passes to a squeezer. Both 
of these units are exact duplicates of the 
first washer and squeezer. This completes 
the cycle. The capacity of the Wiesner-Rapp 
‘ Bantam continuous bleaching range is up to 
900 pounds an hour with adjustable speeds 
of from 25 to 125 yards per minute. 

For complete information write to the 
Wiesnér-Rapp Co., Inc., 1600 Seneca Street. 
Buffalo 10, N. Y. Bulletin No. T-103 will 
be*mailed in response to inquiries. 


Checker Measures Evenness 
Of Yarn On Spinning Frame 


Standard Electronics Research Corp. an- 
nounces development of an instrument for 
actually measuring the evenness of yarn on 
the operating spinning frame, as it is being 
spun. The Yarn Checker is a portable, hand- 
carried and hand-operated instrument which 
is moved from frame to frame and is used 
to measure the diameter of individual yarns, 
in process. For the first time, in textile his- 
tory, the spinner will have an immediate 
answer to the question of whether his equip- 
ment is Operating as it should, the firm 
claims, The Yarn Checker has been designed 
for use in the mill. by mill personnel and 
thus does not require trained technicians 
for its operation. 
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It uses photoelectronic principles to 
measure the diameter of the yarn, by direct- 
ly registering the amount of light stopped 
by the material ander examination. A large 
meter, graduated in thousandths of an inch, 
is located in the inspection head, and _re- 
cords there the average variation in the yarn. 
The instrument is equipped with a microm- 
eter adjustment for setting the base dimen- 
sion for any yarn count. All measurements 
are in terms of thousands of an inch, easily 
translatable into yarn count. Because the 
measuring medium is non-contact there is no 
disturbance or malforming of the material 
under inspection; no spindle is at any, time 
interrupted; the measurement is made on a 
moving spinning yarn. In order to make the 
indications easily understandable a special 
averaging device has been inchuded which 
minimizes point to point variations and in- 
dicates only average values and trends. 


In operation the unit is applied fo the 
yarn, between the nip roll and the pig tail. 
No exact positioning 1s required as the yarn 
is guided into the measuring slot, past the 
measuring beam. The complete inspection 
operation on each spindle will take only a 
few seconds, There is no distortion or waste 
of the yarn which is being measured. The 
Yarn Checker is the only device which, to 
date, allows for such in-progress inspection, 
it is claumed. 

The equipment consists of an inspection 
head and control box, connected by a flexi- 


ble cable. The head has been so designed 
that it will not interfere with the moving 
yarns; it is inserted between two yarns for 
a short distance and the specimen guided 
into a measuring slot. The width at this 
point is only LY, inches. In the rear of the 
inspection head aré housed the controls and 
indicating meter, which gives the average 
variation of the yarn in thousandths of an 
inch, from the base micrometer setting. The 
entire piece is eight inches long, 34/2 inches 
high and tapers from 11/4 inches at the front 
to 31> inches near the handle; its weight is 
less than 3% pounds. The. control box, 
which is small and compact unit, contains 
the amplifier, power supply and electronic 
circuits and is supplied with a convenient 
carrying handle. | 

The Yarn Checker was developed by 
Standard Electronics Research Corp. as a 
supplement to its yarn evenness tester, the 
S.E.R.C. Electron Micrometer. This tester 1s 
currently available in a choice of several 
models to measure, record on a permanent . 
graph, count and analyze variations in the 
diameter of yarns. The Yarn Checker iS SUp- 
plied in two models—as a self-contained 
unit with battery power and also for use 
with 110-volt alternating current. The bat- 
tery model which has rechargeable batteries 
has included a built-in charger. Instruments 
are available within four weeks. For further 
information write to Standard Electronics 
Research Corp., 2 East. End Avenue, New 
York 21, N. Y. 


Ace Laboratories Offer 
New Protective Paint 


Specially designed to meet the. stringent 
demands of myriad maintenance-coating and 
production-finishing applications through- 
out the textile industry. for effective protec- 
tion of exterior surfaces exposed to atmos- 
pheric and other cofrosive conditions, a new 
rust-inhibitive, protective-coating compound 
is announced by Ace Laboratories, Lake- 
wood, Ohio, producers of specialty finish- 
ing materials, adhesives, paints, coatings and 
industrial organics. 

This new multi-purpose protective paint, 
called _Kem-Ban, marks the successful cul- 
mination of extensive, exacting laboratory 
research and accurate performance evalua- 
tion tests, the manufacturer reports. Based 


-on a specially selected copolymer as the 


binders and incorporating certain key rub- 
ber derivatives as plasticizers, the formula- 
tion is said to provide—for the first time in 
a single material—both effective rust-in- 
hibiting action and excellent resistance to 
acids, alkalies, chemical fumes, moisture, 
salts and alcohols—a combination of prop- 
erties which makes this latest development 
in protective coatings ideally suited for ap- 
plication on metallic and nonmetallic sur- 
faces of plant, production equipment, prod- 
ucts, or parts requiring a barrier of protec- 
tion against these common forces of cor- 
rosion and deterioration. 

Applied by spray, dip or brush methods, 
Kem-Ban dries in from 20 to 30 minutes. 
The resultant coating, a poor supporter of 
combustion, is a fire-retardant film of uni- 
form thickness and high hardness, yet of 
sufficient elasticity to cope with the coefh- 
cient of expansion brought about by tem- 
perature changes. Consequently, the coating 
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produced will not check, peel, or crack, it is 
said. Depending upon film thickness de- 
sired, the material can be reduced for appli- 
cation from 20 per cent to 50 per cent with 
ordinary turpentines. 


New Tension Meter Twice 
As Sensitive As Old One 


A new and improved tension meter has 
been brought out by Saxl Instrument Co. of 
Harvard, Mass. In addition to instant trig- 
ger action and correct calibration under per- 
formance conditions, the new model is 
equipped with ball bearings throughout. 
This makes roller friction negligible. Special 
precision pulleys recessed in the trigger 
mechanism automatically guide the yarn 
into position so that the meter can be in- 
serted blind and no yarn can get behind the 
rollers, No “wiggling-in” is necessary. Be- 
cause yarn contraction is negligible, gentle 
insertion and release are assured, the firm 
states. 

Improvements consist of introducing a 
transparent flywheel through which the read- 
ings are taken. This important feature makes 
steady readings possible even on quickly 
traversing machinery such as quill winders. 
Sustained accuracy is obtained because the 
permanently calibrated spring is always at 
rest when not in use. The meter is dynam- 
ically calibrated under actual performance 
conditions. This ts far more practical than 
static testing. 


The new model has twice the sensitivity 
of the old 250-gram model, which is still 
being manufactured. The Sax! Tensiometer 
has a total capacity of 125 grams. Fifty 
grams are read from the black figures on 
the first revolution of the dial. This gives 
gram sensitivity for sensitive mylons and 
other fine yarn. The remaining 50 to 125 
grams are read from the red hgures on the 
second revolution. Therefore, without spe- 
cial adjustments the pointer can overtravel 
and continue to give precise readings even 
when the tension is above the 50-gram 
range. 

Double the sensitivity, extended. capacity, 
quick trigger insertion (even in limited 
spaces) and freedom from oscillations make 
this meter ideally suitable for quick tension 
measurements on all yarns including nylon 
and rayon and on machines such as warpers, 
winders, slashers and for winding elastic 
threads, checking shuttle tension, etc. Full 
information is available from the Sax! In- 
Strument Co., Harvard, Mass. 
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Link-Belt Publishes New 
Catalog On Fluid Drives 


Link-Belt fluid drives are featured in a 
new 28-page catalog and engineering data 
book No. 2385 released by Link-Belt Co., 
307 North Michigan Avenue; Chicago, -to 
replace previous catalogs on the subject. 
This book, in effect, is a progress report on 
the Link-Belt electrofluid drive, ED type, 
which the company announced three years 
ago as a compact, packaged power transmis- 
sion unit providing for smooth, cushioned 
starting of machines, smooth running under 
varying conditions of loading, and auto- 
matic overload protection.’ The new book 
shows that the original ED type electrofluid 
drive has meanwhile been applied to a large 
variety of applications and that it is now 
made in a greater number of sizes, up to 
30 horsepower. 

The book also shows that the line has 
been expanded typewise. In addition to the 
Motorized type ED, there is now the Gear- 
motor type EG. Also included are Types 
FD and FG units, which are the equivalents 
of the ED and EG with the exception that 
input shafts are supplied in place of in- 
tegral motors. Fluid drive arrangements for 
applications as high as 200 horsepower are 
shown. The contents of the new book may be 
summarized as covering types, sizes, ar- 


.tangements and dimensions of units avail- 


able; features of construction; advantages to 
the user; selection tables; typical examples 
of fluid. drive selections; and numerous 
photographs of actual installations. 


Brochure Tall 
| How To Clean Floors 


A new, heavy duty, all-purpose floor 
maintenance machine has been put on the 


market by S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Ra-. 


cine, Wis. Identified as Johnson's Wax Su- 
per 16, the powerful machine comes equip- 
ped with a complete line of easily-attached 
accessories to readily adapt it for polishing, 
scrubbing, sanding, grinding, and_ steel- 
wooling. With the use of a solution tank 
and a shampoo brush, the machine can also 
be used for shampooing carpets. The com- 
pact, extremcly low Super 16 is powered 
with a three-quarter horsepower motor. A 
patented finger spring arrangement keeps 
the machine riding level, regardless of the 
condition of the floor, The smooth. opera- 
tion permits an operator to polish 4,500 
square feet an hour with ease. A recently 
published brochure describes the Super 16 
and its many uses, in detail, and gives in- 
structions for its use on all types of floors. 


Winsor & Jerauld Develops 
High-Speed Tenter Clip 


Winsor & Jerauld Mfg. Co., Inc., 1268 
Eddy Street, Providence, R. I., has develop- 
ed a new tenter clip designed to do away 
with limitations on operating speeds in ten- 
tering and to increase the clip life expect- 
ancy. The new tenter clip has an .all-steel 
fabricated main body and full two-inch pitch 
roller-chain arrangement. Each tenter clip is 
constructed so that; by removal of two spe- 
cials screws and two shakeproof washers, 
all parts of the clip which act on the cloth 
directly can be lifted or removed free of the 


roller chain and substituted or replaced as 
desired. The clip body consists of a steel 
base plate to which is projection-welded a 
forged-steel top section. The cloth plate is 
constructed of special stainless steel. The 
plate seat is projection-welded to the main 
body of the clip, a feature which is said to 
prevent any possible seepage of oil to the 
cloth. 


controller 


Elimination . of any 
parts reducing wear at high speeds is accom- 


moving 


plished by the built-in controller. The 
amount of selvage and the possible pick-up 
of. the jaws are precisely controlled in the 
original machining operations. The integral 
feature of the jaw and controller allow for 
a more uniform operation on varying thick- 
nesses of goods than when using conven- 
tional controller systems, the firm claims. 
The jaw insert is made of special stainless 
steel and is held by four monel metal rivets. 
Hinge pins are made of stainless steel. 

A full two-inch pitch roller chain with 
all parts made of oil-hardened alloy steel 
provides low-friction on the tenter. The rol- 
ler action, developed in addition to extreme 
smooth operation at the sprocket, allows for 
use of the rollers along the full race-way. of 
the tenter rails, A patented interlocking fea- 
ture, consisting of an interlocked bottom 
linkage, is constructed of one-quarter-inch 
oil-hardened alloy steel. This. device pre- 
vents the weaving action found in conven- 
tional roller chain, both along the straight- 
away sections and immediately after turning 
the sprockets. A steel splash guard prevents 
spattering or oily mark-offs reaching the 
cloth through the controller slots. This 
guard can be readily blown clean and is so 
designed that there is no pocketing of lint 
or dirt accumulation. 

Industrial Equipment Co. of Charlotte, 
N. C., has been appointed Southern repre- 
sentative for Winsor & Jerauld Mfg. Co. 
Alex. F. Schenck is president of the Char- 
lotte company, which is located at 1726 
Hutchison Avenue. 


Firm Offers Wide Range Of 
Vinyl Dispersion Coatings 


Watson-Standard Co, announces. develop- 
ment of a wide range of new vinyl disper- 
sion type coatings. These vinyl dispersions 
available in the form of vinyl organosols 
and vinyl plastisols have a wide application 
in the coating field and are available at 
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solids of 80 to 100 per cent. These vinyl 
dispersions which utilize either no solvent 
or at most, inexpensive solvents, make it 
possible for the convertor to obtain consid- 
erable savings without the benefit of a sol- 
vent recovery system. 

- Coatings from this type of compound 
show excellent resistance to organic and 
mineral acids, alkali, soap, grease and other 
chemicals both wet and dry. Complete in- 
formation may be obtained from the man- 
ufacturer, the Watson-Standard Co., .225 
Galveston Avenue, Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


Ball Bearing Loom Motor 
Announced By Louis Allis 


Louis Allis Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
announced the development of a new ball 
bearing loom: motor, 

One of the new loom motor styles (illus- 
trated) is the 216-frame rated one horse- 
power at 1,735 r.p.m. The “hour glass” 
construction shown permits these motors to 
be used as replacements for the older style 
loom motors of less horsepower capacity, 
and for converting group driven looms to 
individual motor drives without the neces- 
sity for extensive modification. This. smooth, 
rugged frame is also suitable for new high- 
speed looms. Increased picking speeds are 
now made .possible by the replacement. of 
existing one-half horsepower with this new 
compact specially designed one horsepower 
loom motor. 


Outstanding features of these new loom 
motors may be summarized to include the 
following essential design features: Time- 
tested, heavy-duty, factory-lubricated ball 
bearings, securely locked in place to provide 
ample end thrust capacity. Special rotor de- 
sign which permits the loom to more fully 
utilize the kinetic energy of the large diam- 
eter rotor. This design permits the motor 
to drive the loom throughout the entire 
picking cycle, thereby eliminating the losses 
and the heat which would result from re- 
generation. Cycle peaks of power have also 
been reduced to a minimum in this new 
design without the use of external flywheels. 
This leveling of the power input curve ma- 
terially improves the power factor of. the 
motor as well as the over-all efficiency and 
results in a lower power cost per yard of 
cloth woven. Further, the use of a relatively 
high slip design dampens vibration and re- 
duces whip of the crankshaft during reverse 
movements of the lay, and affords a more 
uniform beat-up. 

This new type of ball bearing loom mo- 
tor is available in ‘ratings of three-quarters 
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horsepower to two horsepower. It is avail- 
able in the 214 and 216 frames for use on 
old style looms and also in the new N.E. 
M.A. 224Y and 225Y frames for installa- 
tion on new looms of modern design. In 
addition, the same electrical and mechanical 
construction is available in the “three-point 
suspension’’ mounting suitable for installa- 
tion on Crompton & Knowles looms. 


Ten Polysize Emulsions 
Described In Bulletin 


A series of ten Polysize emulsions used 
as raw materials for compounding finishes 
for cotton, rayon, silk, nylon and linen are 
described in detail in Bulletin P-5, now 
available from American Polymer Corp., 
Peabody, Mass. The Polysize emulsions de- 
scribed in the bulletin are free-flowing dis- 
persions which are easily diluted in water 


and may be readily adapted to all common 


methods of finishing textiles — padding, 
tumbling, spraying, and knife and roller 


coating. Long shelf life, extremely fine par- 


ticle size, mechanical and heat stability are 
among thé many advantages which have 
made Polysize emulsions popular for such 
finishing operations as permanent starching, 
bodying, dulling weighting, and size and 
snag resistant finishing. Included in the 
bulletin- are detailed descriptions of meth- 
ods used in applying the emulsions, form- 
ulas and finishing procedures and charac- 
teristics of the finish imparted. Bulletin P-5 
may be had by writing directly to American 
Polymer Corp., 101 Foster Street, Peabody, 
Mass. 


American Air Filter Co., 
Herman Nelson Corp. Merged 


The merger of American Air Filter Co., 
Inc., Louisville, Ky... manufacturer of air 
filters and dust collectors, and Herman Nel- 
son Corp., Moline, Ill., producer of heating 
and ventilating equipment, became effective 
as of Jan. 6, 1950, according to an an- 
nouncement made by W. M. Reed, president 
of ‘the American Air Filter Co., surviving 
corporation. The Nelson Corp. henceforth 
will be operated as the Herman Nelson 
Division of American Air Filter Co., Inc., 
and will continue to maintain its headquar- 
ters and facilities in Moline. The merger 
company's principal offices and headquarters 
will be in Louisville, Ky. 


New Synthetic Fiber, Dynel, 
Subject Of Carbide Folder 


Dynel—the newest synthetic fiber—is the 
subject of a six-page folder just issued by 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. Proper- 
ties, textile characteristics, and suggested 
applications are given. 

Dynel is a staple fiber spun from a co- 
polymer of acrylonitrile and vinyl chloride. 
The name, which is pronounced di-nell’, dis- 
tinguishes it from the older Vinyon yarns 
developed by Carbide. The fiber is strong, 
warm, and quick drying. It has good di- 
mensional stability and is acid and alkali- 
resistant. Dynel will not support combus- 
tion and is completely moth and mildew- 
proof, it is claimed. It can be dyed with 
either acid or acetate-type colors and is 


easily processed on cotton, wool, worsted, 
or silk systems. 

Dynel is currently available in semi-com- 
mercial quantities. It is supplied in filament 
sizes of two, three, six, 12 and 24 denier 
and in staple lengths of 134, 11/4, two, 21/4, 
314, and four inches. New dynel produc- 
tion facilities are being speeded to comple- 
tion and are expected to be in operation 
sometime during the second quarter of 1950. 
Copies of the descriptive folder may be ob- 
tained without charge by writing to Carbide 
& Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Ask for F-7427. 


Landis Named U. S. Agent 
For French Tannery Firm 


Oliver D, Landis, Inc., Charlotte, N. C.. 
has been appointed exclusive agent in the 
United States for Tannerie-Corroirie, Marcel 
Dassonville Fils, of Villers-Ecalles, Baren- 
tin, France, said to be one of the oldest 
French tanneries. The company specializes 
in check straps made of hair-on leather, and 
according to Mr. Landis, French tanned 
hair-on leather has always been accepted as 
far superior to any other check strap. leather. 
The Charlotte firm will feature this product, 
which was so difficult to procure during the 


War. 


Mr. Landis, left, is 
thoroughly ‘familiar 
with all textile leath- 
ers, having been sales 
representative for Gra- 
ton & Knight in the 
Carolinas for 20 years 
prior to organizing his 
> own company. He ad- 
mits, however, that 
his familiarity with 
the French language 
is a cow of another color and is grateful 
that letters from the tannery are written in 
English, with no trace of an accent.’ Still 
another account recently acquired by this 
company .is that of C. A. Claflin Co. of Bos- 
ton, Mass., manufacturer of a line of in- 
dustrial air specialties, including air blow 
guns, air hose couplings and air bobbin 
blowers. Mr. Landis will tepresent this 
company in North and South Carolina. 


Stein, Hall Atlanta Office 
Moved To Larger Quarters 


Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., announces the 
removal of its Atlanta office to new and 
larger quarters at 80 West Peachtree Place, 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga., as of Jan. 2, 1950. 
The telephone number ‘remains the same as 
before—Alpine 1821. 


J. L. Stickley To Represent 
James B. Draper & Sons 


John. L. Stickley has been appointed rep- 
resentative in the entire Southern territory 
for James B. Draper & Sons, Inc., 421 Sum- 
mer Street, Boston, Mass., maker of wool 
and mohair tops. Last December Mr. Stick- 
ley organized his own company to conduct a 
general yarn and textile brokerage business 
in the South with headquarters in the Com- 
mercial National Bank Building, Charlotte, 
N. C., after 30 years with the William 
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Whitman Co., Inc. He will continue to rep- 
resent the sale yarn production of the Whit- 
man group of mills, and Spun Fibers, Inc., 
Lenoir, N. C., manufacturer of high grade 
worsted yarns, as in the past. 


Knife Removes Yarn From 
Partially Filled Bobbins 


Developed in co-operation with a large . 


yarn mill to solve a serious safety problem, 
a yarn knife for removing yarn from _patr- 
tially filled bobbins has been perfected by 
Jones Mfg. Co., 7235 Wentworth Avenue, 


Chicago 21, Ill. The new item is all metal 
plated, six inches long, with adjustable and 
removable blade. Further information .con- 
cerning this new yarn knife may be obtained 
on request to the company. 


Hyster Catalog Describes 
Materials Handling Items 


Attachments, tools and accessories design- 
ed to lower the cost and increase the ease of 
handling «materials with Hyster lift trucks, 
straddle trucks and mobile cranes are de- 
scribed in a 28-page catalogue offered by 
Hyster Co., 2902 N. E. Clackamas. Street, 
Portland, Ore. Model views, diagrams, spec- 
ifications; action pictures, cartoons and ex- 
planatory text are used to bring out the fea- 
tures of the various special-purpose addi- 
tions to basic materials handling machines. 
Chief among the lift truck attachments is the 
recently developed Load-Grab, which. side- 
squeezes loads with sufficient hydraulic pres- 
sure to lift without the necessity of support- 
ing pallets. A number of optional arms such 
as rubber-faced, spike-faced, carton-handling, 
and box-handling devices, may be substitut- 
ed for the standard Load-Grab arms. 

Other truck attachments listed are revolv- 
ing and non-revolving paper roll grabs, 
booms, rams, scoops, side-shift carriages, 
tile-handling arms, extension forks, cabs 
and miscellaneous aprons, including a re- 
volving apron. Optional accessories to in- 
crease ease, safety, comfort and efficiency of 
operation include such equipment as special 
wheels, guards, meters, lights and horns- 
For a copy of this informative catalogue 
write the Hyster Co. and ask for Form No. 
1129. 


Testing Methods Outlined 
In Fiberglas Publication 


Testing Methods and Facilities Used on 
Fiberglas Products” is the title of a new 36- 
page publication describing the facilities and 
procedures employed by Owens-Corning 
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Fiberglas Corp. in its testing laboratories at 
Newark, Ohio, and Ashton, R. I., to pro- 
vide its customers with accurate data on the 
properties, uses and performance character- 
istics of Fiberglas materials in their various 
forms. The publication is illustrated with 
numerous photographs showing laboratory 
personnel operating the testing facilities, 
Copies may be obtained from Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas Corp., Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Output Of New Softener 
Increased By Zimmerman 


Zimmerman Associates, chemists and en- 
gineers of Guilford College, N. C., an- 
nounce the installation of additional stain- 
less steel equipment for the increased pro- 
duction of Zavel, their new cation active 
softener for textile fibers. In the past, this 
softener has been. produced in the pilot 
plant with a rated capacity of 21,000 pounds 
per month. The new equipment has a rated 
capacity of 468,000 pounds per month. 
Zavel is unique in that it is said to be an 
excellent permanent softener for all fibers 
and also in that it will not yellow whites, 
even at extremely high temperatures. It may 
be used in conjunction with all types of 
resins and has the property of reducing 
tendering of the fabric during the curing 
process. Furthermore, Zavel increases light- 
fastness of dyestuffs including vat colors. 
White consumer goods which have been 
treated with Zavel and stored for a period 
of more than a year showed no yellowing 
nor odor formation, the firm claims. 


Nylon Textile Mill Rope 
Offered By Columbian Co. 


A new development of interest to textile 
mills is Columbian nylon textile mill rope, 
offered by Columbian Rope: Co. of Auburn, 
N. Y. Nylon rope, a wartime development 
for the Air Force as glider tow rope and 
already a proved performer in the marine 
field, is now available for use wherever rope 


-is used on textile machinery. According to 


the firm, nylon textile mill rope should 
prove of interest to users of woolen mules 
and French worsted mules where rim band, 
draft and draw, tension and squaring-in rope 
replacement costs are high. For loom rope 
such as Axminster needle rope or Wilton 
loom rope, Columbian nylon textile rope 
means greater economy and fewer shut- 
downs, it is claimed. Descriptive folders 
containing more detailed information on the 
product are available on request. 


Positioning Emphasized In 
Material Handling Booklet 


A new 16-page booklet, Material Han- 
dling—At.the Machine, which shows how 
proper positioning of materials saves un- 
necessary handlings during production op- 
erations, has been made available by Lyon- 
Raymond Corp., 22662 Madison Street, 
Greene, N. Y. The booklet contains illustra- 
tions and descriptions of 12 different types 
of equipment of various manufacturers for 
“positioning.” These point out many proven 
ways of positioning materials. The emphasis 
in the past by industrial executives has been 
on transportation and tiering of materials. 
The third phase of material handling—posi- 


tioning of materials—has been very much 
neglected, particularly in production proc- 
esses. 

Two illustrative process charts are given 
as examples for determining the extent of 
handling operations from time of receipt 
of materials to the shipment of the finished 
product. These charts also show that posi- 
tioning operations exceed those of transpor- 
tation and tiering combined and consequent- 
ly should receive more attention than they 
do in most industries. This booklet was 
written by George G. Raymond, president 
and treasurer and William C. House, vice- 
president of Lyon-Raymond Corp. 


Industrial Brushes Are 
Described In Bulletin 


A 12-page folder describing its various 
industrial brushes has been made available 
to the industry by M. W. Jenkins’ Sons, 
Inc., Cedar Grove, Essex Co., N. J. The 
informative folder breaks down all brushes 
into three basic categories: applying, ar- 
ranging, and removing. It may also be used 
as a guide for proper brush selection, Copies 
may be obtained upon request to the com- 
pany. Ask for Bulletin No. 10. 


Booklet Offers Advice On 
Selecting Freight Elevator 


How to integrate the selection of freight 
elevators with the material handling prob- 
lem is but one of many questions answered 
in the 44-page buyer's guide booklet on 
freight elevators recently published by the 
Westinghouse elevator division. 

There are ten profusely illustrated sec- _ 
tions in the booklet that explain the basic 
considerations involved when __ selecting 
freight elevators and component parts. of 
freight elevators. 

The sections on determining the right 
elevator, on layout, and on applying freight 
elevators use the case example method to 
describe the procedural steps. As a result 


problem’ is reduced to. basic: considera- 


tions. A freight elevator application curve 
will be found to be a definite time saver. 
For a copy of Booklet B-4402, write E. B. 
Dawson, Elevator Division, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Jersey City, N. J., on com- 
pany letterhead. 


National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 $. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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WEAVING 


TROUBLES 


Why not try DIXIE LOOM 
REEDS—tThe Reed that will | 
reduce your end breakage 
and shuttle cutting. 


_ “Dixie Loom Reeds 


Ful fill Your Needs” 


DIXIE TEXTILE MACHINE CO. 


"INCORPORATED 
Machine Parts @ Dies @ Metal Stampings 
Box 875 ' Phone 7854 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


A, A. “Red” Brame, Sales Representative 


PINS and LAGS 


BEATER 
» 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 79 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 
pointec specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAT CRABB & €0., 303 3rd Newark, J. 
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Three S.T.A. Units Schedule Spring Parleys 

Three divisions of the Southern Textile Association will 
hold their Spring meetings within the next few weeks, 
Dates of the meetings were made known last month follow- 


ing the semi-annual meeting of the organizations board of 


governors in Charlotte, N. C. 

Scheduled first is the Eastern Carolina Division which will 
meet March 4 at the North Carolina State College School 
of Textiles, Raleigh, under the chairmanship of E. C. 
Horner, assistant superintendent of Sterling Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Franklinton, N. C. The meeting ts scheduled to get 
under way at 9:45 a. m. 

The Raleigh meeting, which will lead off with a discus- 
sion of ‘The Contributions of the School of Textiles at N. 
C. State College—Past, Present and Future’ by Dean Mal- 
colm E, Campbell, will then be divided into two groups for 
discussion of methods and systems of inspection for quality 
control in manufacturing. The carding, spinning, winding 


and warping group will consider: (1) stock inspection of . 


the open bale; and (2) what defects are looked for and 
what inspection covers in picker laps, card and drawing 
sliver, roving, spun,yarns, spooling, winding, twisting and 
warping. The slashing, gray cloth weaving and finish in- 
spection group will be asked to: (1) describe methods of 
inspection for quality in slashing and weaving (a) slashed 
and tied warps, (b) plain weaves, (c) all types of fancy 
and dress goods and (d) work and play clothes; (2) ex- 
plain different processes and methods for inspection and 
grading in gray cloth and finish inspection. 

D. H. Roberts of Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, $. C., chair- 
man of the South Carolina Division, reports that this group 
will hold its meeting March 25 at the City Recreation Center 
on North Church Street in Spartanburg. The meeting will 
begin at 11 a. m. | 

The Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division of the 
S.T.A. will hold its Spring meeting April 15, at a site to be 
announced later by Walter D. Vincent of Dan River Mills, 
Danville, Va., division chairman. 


Technologists Visit Fiberglas Plant 


More than 60 members of the American Association of 
Textile Technologists visited the textile products division 
plant of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. in Ashton, R. I., 
Feb. 3. The group included members of the association 
from the New York City area and from New England. 

The visitors toured the plant and were shown the various 
operations necessary to make fiberglas yarns from marbles 
of glass. They saw the “forming room’ where the marbles 


-are reduced to a molten state and then are drawn into fine 


filaments. They viewed operations of the Ashton textile 
processing laboratory and witnessed the most recent basic 
textile development of the Fiberglas Corp., the coronizing 
of fiberglas fabrics. 


Dr. George E. Linton, dean of the textile department of - 


Fashion Institute, New York City, president of the associa- 
tion, headed the group on its sixth field trip. Acting as hosts 
for the Fiberglas Corp. were John H. Thomas, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the textile division, and Harry 
Jones, plant manager. In addition to the Ashton plant and 
research laboratory, the textile division of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. maintains a plant in Huntington, Pa. Other 
plants maintained by the company are in Newark, Ohio, 
Kansas City, Kan., and Santa Clara, Calif, 
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U. S. Rayon Output Off 12 Per Cent In 1949 


Rayon production in the United States during 1949 total- 
ed 993,800,000 pounds, a decline of 12 per cent under the 
1,124,300,000 pounds produced during 1948, according to 
Rayon Organon, monthly statistical bulletin of the Textile 
Economics Bureau, Inc. While 1949 production was the 
first to show a break in the steady rise of rayon output since 
1936, it was still two per cent over the 1947 figure and two 
and one-half times as large as production of ten years ago. 
World rayon output, despite the loss in U. S. production, 
showed an increase of nine per cent over 1948. Exclusive 
of ‘the United States, output of all other rayon producing 
countries aggregated 1,696,000,000 pounds, an increase of 
25 per cent over the previous year. The 1949 grand total 
for all countries including the U. S. was 2,690,000,000 
pounds. 

Rayon production, as analysed by the Organon, does not 
include such production as rayon monofilaments, bands and 
strips, and waste, nor does it include output of non-cellulose- 
base manufactured yarns and fibers as nylon, dynel, protein- 
base fibers, etc. Preliminary estimates of the latter synthetic 
types indicate that a total of 92,000,000 pounds were pro- 
duced in 1949, an increase of 221/, per cent over 1948. 


Recovery i in U.S. rayon output from heavy losses sustain- - 


ed early in 1949 was demonstrated by the fact that during 


|. the final quarter of the year a total of 286,200,000 pounds 


were produced.. This figure compared with the record 290,- 
000,000 pound output in the final quarter of 1948. During 
the fourth quarter of 1949, new production records were 
set for viscose high tenacity yarn and for acetate staple. 

Of the total 1949 rayon production, 799,300,000 pounds 
or 80 per cent were rayon filament yarn and 194,500,000 
pounds or 20 per cent were rayon staple. Compared to 1948, 
filament yarn declined seven per cent and staple 27 pet cent. 
Viscose high tenacity yarn was the only category of rayon to 
show an increase over 1948. A total of 289,900,000 pounds 
was produced as compared with 263,100,000 pounds in the 
previous year, an increase of ten per cent. Percentage de- 
creases in the other major divisions of the industry were as 
follows: acetate filament yarn, minus 13 per cent; viscose-+- 
cupra textile filament yarn, minus 15 per cent; acetate staple, 
minus 23 per cent; and viscose staple, minus 30 per cent. 

On a world-wide basis, production of rayon filament yarn 
during 1949 set a new record peak with 1,640,000,000 
pounds, exceeding the previous high mark in 1948 by five 
per cent. With United States rayon filament yarn produc- 


tion declining by seven per cent it follows that rayon fila- 
ment yarn output in the rest of the world increased from | 


701,000,000 pouds in 1948 to 841,000,000 pounds in 1949, 
or by 20 per cent. United States production of filament 
yarn constituted 48.7 per cent of the world total last year 
compared with 55 per cent of the world total in 1948. 
World rayon staple output in 1949 was estimated at 1,- 
050,000,000 pounds, a gain of 14 per cent over 1948, but 
still 32 per cent under the record 1941 output. While 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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BOLSTERS 


for Spinning & Twisting 


hen you purchase repair parts no item 

is so vitally important as Bolsters of top 
quality. Year in and year out our Bolsters, 
made of virgin grey iron castings, have stood 
the test of time. We sell Bolsters of unexcelled 
quality — Bolsters that give superb perform- 
ance. And with each satisfied purchaser, we 
add to the reputation we cherish—‘’The 
South’s most dependable Source’’—for all 
types of Spinning and Twisting Bolsters. 


60 styles and types available for the 
following machines: | 


WHITIN FALES & JENKS 
SACO LOWELL H&B 


Quick shipment of all standard sizes. 


In ordering please submit samples. 


E.E. Smitn & Son 


fees) | QUALITY TEXTILE MACHINE PARTS 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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TILTON 


Woven Endless Belts 
Uniformly Strong 


Eliminate vibration and transmit maximum 
power without slippage. 


Constant Length 
| Practically all stretch and shrinkage taken out 
at factory. 


Flat and Round 
Card Bands « Lickerin Belts « Doffer Belts « Cone 
Belts + Belts for Driving Flats. 


Exclusive Agents in Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia 


Oliver D. Landis, Inc. 
718 Queens Road Charlotte 7, North Carolina 


| 7 


CORN SUGARS & 


sYRUPS 


DEXTRINES, GUMS 


NEW YORK, N- GA. SPARTANBUR 


| United States output of staple declined 27 per cent in 1949 


as compared with 1948, the staple output in the rest of the 


world increased to 855,000,000 pounds or by 31 per cent. 
Last year the United States produced 181/, per cent of total 


world staple output as against 29 per cent in 1948. 

With the decline in U. S. viscose+-cupra textile yarn out- 
put in 1949 amounting to 15 per cent, there was a parallel 
decline in all denier sizes of such yarns, the Organon points 


out, The output of yarns in various denier sizes declined as 
follows: 50 denier and fine, minus 75 per cent; 75 denier, 
'minus 19 per cent; 100 denier, minus 20 per cent; 125 


denier, minus 26 per cent; 150 denier, minus one per cent; 
200 plus 250 denier, minus 62 per cent; 300 denier, minus 
34 per cent; 450 denier, minus 25 per cent and 600 plus 
900 denier, minus 22 per cent. The very small decline in 
150-denier yarn output is notable, says the Organon. 

In the viscose high tenacity category of yarn, during 1949 
there was a drop in the production of 1,100 denier, in line 
with a trend starting in 1945. But the production of 1,650- 
and-coarser denier continued the increase apparent in recent 
years and the 1949 output was 30 per cent greater than that 
of 1948. The respective percentage of the high tenacity 
yarn total for the 1,100 and 1,650-and-coarser denier yarns 
in 1948 were 32 and 68 per cent, while these percentages in 
1949 were 20 and 80 per cent. 

In the acetate filament yarn division of the industry, out- 
put of two denier sizes increased despite the over-all drop 
of production. The 75 denier yarn increased 15 per cent 
and the 300-and-coarser denier yarns increased 27 per cent. 
Other denier size acetate yarns declined as follows: 55 
denier and finer, minus 24 per cent; 100 denier, minus 17 
per cent; 120 denier, minus 46 per cent; 150 denier, minus 
35 per cent; and 200 denier, minus 18 per cent. The net 
effect of the changes was to lower the average denier of 
acetate yarns from 104 in 1948 to 101 in 1949. 


United States producers’ total shipments of rayon filament 


| yarn during 1949 amounted to 796,100,000 pounds, a de- 
crease of 61/, per cent from the 1948 shipments of 852,- 
| 700,000 pounds, Of the 1949 total, sales for export amount- 
to. 15,000,000 pounds, a decline of seven per cent from 
1948. 


Domestic shipments for tires and related uses increased 


|11. per cent from 1948 to 1949. Shipments of viscose+- 
| cupra textile yarn were off by 15 per cent and acetate fila- 
/ment yarn deliveries declined by 13 per cent. Notable dis- 
| parities. were evident in takings of the viscose-+-cupra tex- 
| tile yarns during 1949. Thus deliveries to the hosiery trade 
| were minus 55 per cent; circular knit goods, minus 17 per 
icent; warp knit goods, minus 55 per cent; broad woven 


goods, minus ten per cent; narrow woven goods, minus 28 


.per cent; and miscellaneous uses, minus seven per cent. Broad 
}woven goods remained the largest user of viscose+-cupra 


rayon textile yarn utilizing 75 per cent of the total, followed 


iby circular knit goods at 121/ per cent; miscellaneous -uses 


4\/, per cent; narrow woven goods 31/, per cent; warp knit 
goods 21/, per cent; and hosiery two per cent. Average 
denier of the viscose-+-cupra textile filament yarn increased 
from 131 in 1948 to 134 in 1949. | 
Total acetate filament yarn deliveries in 1949 declined 
13 per cent compared to a year ago. Within this total, 
however, exports increased by five per cent while ship- 
ments to domestic users were off 13 per cent. There were 
significant shifts in the relative importance of the individual 
trades served in 1949 compared to 1948 as follows: hosiery 
trades, minus 68 per cent; circular knit goods, minus 38 per 
cent; warp knit goods, minus 32 per cent; broad woven 
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goods, minus nine per cent; narrow woven, minus 83 per 
cent; and miscellaneous uses, minus 24 per cent. Broad 
woven goods received 88 per cent of total acetate yarn ship- 
ments during the year, warp knit goods nine per cent, and 
. all other uses three per cent. Average denier of acetate yarn 
shipments declined from 103 denier in 1948 to 100 denier 
in 1949. 

Shipments of rayon filament yarn for textile uses by geo- 
graphic areas showed the following changes during 1949 as 
compared to the previous yeat: New England, minus six 
per cent; Metropolitan, minus 19 per cent; Pennsylvania & 
Ohio, minus 30 per cent; Midwest and West, minus 48 per 
cent; Piedmont, minus 12 per cent; and South, minus 22 
per cent, 


_N.C. State Opening New Textile Building 
The School of Textiles at North Carolina State College, 


Raleigh, is now moving laboratory equipment and other. 


facilities into the west wing of its new $700,000 building 
addition. Dean Malcolm E. Campbell said that the new 
four-story structure, which is attached to the southwest wing 
of the present School of Textiles building, will be com- 
pletely occupied within the next few weeks. 

An east wing to the present building was completed and 
occupied last September. The two wings, Dean Campbell 
said, will increase the school’s floor space by 80 per cent 
and will include a wide range of modern equipment for 
teaching and research. Construction work on the two struc- 
tures was started several months ago. 

When both wings are complete and the equipment has 
been added, the college’s School of Textiles will be one of 


the most modern institutions of its kind in the world. It 
already is the world’s largest school of its type and grad- 
uated nearly one-third of the nation’s crop of 900 textile 
seniors last Summer. 

The School of Textiles is endeavoring to compile com- 
plete records on textile graduates so that a directory can be 
published in the near future. George H. Dunlap, director 
of the placement bureau, and T. R. Hart, director of instruc- 
tion for the school of textiles, are in charge of the project. 
They have requested that every textile alumnus of the in- 
stitution send to Director Hart the following information: 
name, years they attended the school of textiles, their pres- 
ent address and the exact title of the position or positions 
they now fill. 


Bur-Mil Foundation Makes Two Donations 


The Burlington Foundation, a trust established by Bur- 
lington Mills Corp., has contributed a gift of $52,500 in 
the interest of textile education to the Philadelphia Textile 
Institute Foundation, it was made known Feb. 7 by Col. 
Millard D. Brown, yes of.the P.T.I. Foundation. 


One of the three powerAveaving rooms in the institute’s new 


- building in Germasttown will be named the Burlington 


Mills Weaving Laboratory, and will be devoted to educa- 
tional instruction in the weaving of synthetic fabrics. 
Robert L. Huffines, Jr., president of the Burlington Mills 
Corp. (N. Y.) in presenting the gift in behalf of the Bur- 
lington Foundation, ‘pointed out-that the company has con- 
stantly maintained a keen interest in the education of young 
men interested in textiles. ‘This gift,’’ he continued, “will 
enable the Philadelphia Textile Institute to give a compre- 


RAYON OILS 
TINTINOLS 
LYNOL 


Offices and Works 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


SPRAY-APPLICATION TECHNIQUE 


TEXTILE PROCESS COMPOUNDS 


MINOTINTS 


Oil-base fugitive tints for all synthetic and natural fibers. 
Identification—Lubrication—Conditioning 


BRETON OILS FOR WOOL 


Accurate trouble-free application of spraying oils and tints by the new pressure method which 
eliminates pumps and moving parts. Simplification is progress and ours is backed ” 76 years’ experience. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Established 1874 


SS BASE OIL 
MINEROL 
MEON 


Southern Warehouse 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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QUALITY SERVICE 
AND ACCURACY 


When you have your Spindles, Pressers, Flyers, 


Steel Rolls & Picker Aprons reconditioned by 


~MACHINE COMPANY 


| York Road Phone 5-4022 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 


Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
| FOR a TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. : 
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hensive training course in the most progressive and interest- 
ing phase of textiles—the weaving of synthetic fabric.” It is 
most appropriate, he said, that Burlington, which has pio- 
neered in the development and weaving of man-made or 


- manufactured textile fibers, should make this gift to help 


textile students gain a full knowledge of synthetic weav- 
ing. Mr. Huffines is a graduate of Philadelphia Textile 
Institute, class of 1926, and a trustee of the foundation. 

Speaking for the institute, Bertrand W..Hayward, direc- 
tor, paid tribute to the interest of Burlington Mills in textile 
education. “We appreciate the contribution Burlington Mills 
has made to us in the interests of textile education. ‘The 
Burlington Mills Weaving Laboratory will be devoted to the 
development of young men in the art and science of textiles 
to that the industry may be assured of being in the forefront 
of American industrial progress.” | 

The Burlington Foundation also made a gift of $20,000 
to the capital fund of Textile Research Institute, Inc., it 
was made known by A. G. Ashcroft of Alexander Smith & 
Sons Carpet Co., president of the institute. The gift, it was 
announced, will be used to pay for property and equipment 
which will aid the institute to carry out its long-range re- 
search program. 

W. Bailey Sellars, vice-president in charge of research 
and development of Burlington Mills Corp. said in present- 
ing the gift on behalf of the Burlington Foundation, ‘‘the 
contribution signifies the importance which Burlington Mills 
attaches to long-range textile research and the confidence 
which it holds in the ability of the institute to carry it out.”’ 

“The institute’s capital fund,” explained Mr. Ashcroft, 
“was set up several years ago and is often associated with 
the late Harold De Witt Smith through whose untiring 
efforts it was built to a level which permitted acquisition 
and equipping of the T.R.I. laboratories in Princeton, N. J. 
With increasing demands by the industry for log-range re- 
search, additional equipment is constantly needed. Hence, 
the institute directors are seeking contributions to the capi- 
tal fund with the object of having available funds to meet 
the rapidly developing industry-wide program under the di- 
rection of Dr. J. H. Dillon, research director.” 


Trade Groups Announce Convention Data 


Of interest to. those planning to attend the annual con- 


ventions of either the Cotton Manufacturers Association of . 


Georgia, the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, or 
the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association, are 
the following announcements. 

The 50th annual convention of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of Georgia will be held at the Sheraton Plaza 


~and Princess Issena Hotels, Daytona Beach, Fla., May 17- 


19, according to an announcement by T. M. Forbes, execu- 
tive vice-president of the organization. Business sessions of 
the Golden Anniversary meeting will be held at the Shera- 
to Plaza, the headquarters hotel, according to the announce- 
ment, but the association's annual banquet and the suppliers’ 
reception will take place at the Princess Issena Hotel, where 
larger facilities are available. 

This year, all non-members of the association are being 
asked to make their own hotel reservations on forms sup- 
plied by the association’s office in Atlanta. All rooms at the 
Sheraton Plaza have been reserved for textile mill execu- 
tives only, but the full facilities of the Princess Issena Hotel, 
and a limited number of accommodations at both the White- 
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hall and Seabreeze Manor Hotels are available to non-mem- 
bers. Non-members of the association who desire to attend 
the convention should request reservation forms from the 
following address: Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia, 740 Citizens & Southern National Bank Building, 
Atlanta 3, Ga. Only requests received on the proper form 
will be accepted by the hotels, and, in view of the large 
attendance that is expected, officials of the association sug- 
gest that all reservations be made immediately. 

For those planning to attend the A.C.M.I. convention in 
Palm Beach, Fla., March 30-April 1, Eastern Air Lines an- 


nounces a special flight, in addition to its regular schedule, - 


for the convenience of those executives. E.A.L. has ar- 
ranged for a plane to leave Charlotte, N. C., at 5:05 p,. m. 
March 29, which will arrive at West Palm Beach, Fla., at 
8:39 p.m. On the return flight, the plane will leave West 
Palm Beach April 2 at 8:35 a. m. and will arrive in Char- 
lotte at 12:09 p. m. The round trip fare, including tax, is 
$84.76. 
Arrangements have been completed to hold the 44th an- 
nual meeting of the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers 
Association at the Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., Thurs- 
day and Friday, Oct. 12-13. Members are requested not to 
attempt to make reservations at the Carolina Hotel until 
they are supplied with printed reservation blanks. Plans 
should be made for arrival at the Carolina Hotel during the 
day Thursday, Oct. 12. The meeting will close with a ban- 
quet session on Friday evening. Reservation blanks will be 
mailed to members in ample time to make the necessary 
reservations. 


Textile Learners To Get 75-Cent Minimum 


The Labor Department Jan. 16 refused to grant the tex- 
tile industry authority to hire learners at pay rates below the 
federal 75-cents-an-hour minimum. Wage-Hour Adminis- 
trator William R. McComb expressed the following view 
on this subject: | 

“On the basis of all information before me, I find that 
there is, at the present time, no necessity, in order to prevent 
curtailment of opportunities for employment, to provide by 
special industry-wide regulations for learners in the textile 
industry at sub-minimum wage rates.” 

Despite the refusal to grant an industry-wide exemption, 
individual employers may apply to the department for learn- 
ers’ certificates. 


Claim Obsolete Machinery Hinders British 


Britain's textile industry is producing a fairly good grade 
of cloth, but outmoded machinery and methods leaves them 
far behind the United States in textile efficiency, Robert J. 
McCamey, superintendent of the Pepperell Mfg. Co. plant 


at Lindale, Ga., stated upon: his return from an European | 


textile exposition and a tour of English textile areas for 
several weeks. Mr. McCamey said some of the new ma- 
chinery shown at the exposition was practically on a par 
with the American equipment, but he found none superior. 

Mr. McCamey said, however, a tour of the Manchester 
textile area failed to disclose any up-to-date machinery in 
actual operation, Few automatic looms are used in England, 
he said, despite the general use of them in the United 
States for nearly 50 years. | 

The average age of Britain's textile workers is far above 
that of this country, averaging between 48 and 50 years, he 
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TEXTILE ENGINEERING 


Plans and designs for all types 


COTTON of projects related to the textile 
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phases of textile engineering. 
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PEGGED and GLUED BRISTLES Stay Put! 


LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last 
from 10 to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are 
used—for STAPLES WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOPT WOOD. Gastonia 
first dips the bristles and fiber in glue, then they are permanently 
pegged in. 

BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonia 
paints them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, 
glossy finish. Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight 
is paid ome way. 


J. T. HARRELL, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY 


Phone 1708 GASTONIA, WN. C. 
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said. Mr. McCamey said that labor unions in England had 
opposed modernization of the plants and installation of new 
machinery because of fear it would bring a reduction in the 
number of workers. 

The visit of the Anglo-American textile group to Japan 
has been tentatively scheduled for sometime in April. This 
decision was announced recently following a meeting of the 
officials of the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute in 
Greenville, §. C. The tentative date was selected following 
consultations with Robert T. Stevens, chairman of the An- 
glo-American Textile Conference held recently in New 
York, and with the various government agencies concerned, 
among them S.C.A.P. Exact determination of the date for 
the journey of the group which will consist of four repre- 
sentatives each of the American and British cotton industries 
will be conditioned on the convenience of the British rep- 
resentatives and will be announced following consultation 
with officials of the British Cotton Board. 


The personnel of the American group has not yet been | 


designated but it is expected that the appointments will be 
announced within the next few weeks, according to Ellison 
S. McKissick, president, American Cotton’ Manufacturers 
Institute, who presided at the meeting. Selection of the 


_ April date will make it possible for all American members 


of the group to attend the annual meeting of the institute 
at Palm Beach, Fla., March 30-April 1. The visit to Japan 
was strongly recommended by the Anglo-American Textile 
Conference. 

Post-war Features of Japanese Cotton Textile Industry 
and its Problems is the title of a 32-page booklet being dis- 
tributed by the All Japan Cotton Spinners Association. 
Among subjects discussed in the booklet are: equipment of 
cotton textile industry; supply of raw cotton; rate of opera- 
tion and production of textiles; exportation of cotton goods; 
problem facing Japanese cotton spinning industry; labor 
situation in the spinning industry; and important role played 
by the cotton industry for the autonomy of Japanese econ- 
omy. The foreword to the booklet states: ‘““The rehabilita- 
tion of the Japanese economy depends very greatly upon 
the Japanese cotton textile industry. This was true not only 
during the past post-war period of four years but it is the 
prevailing belief that such dependence will become more in- 
tensive in the future in connection with Japan's progress on 
the road towards her economic autonomy.” 


Wool Bureau Outlines Research Problems 


Recommendations for research designed to meeting exist- 


ing technical and production problems in the woolen and. 
worsted industry have been compiled by Giles E. Hopkins, 


technical director of The Wool Bureau, Inc. His findings 
were released Jan. 23, by the bureau in a booklet entitled 
Suggested Research and Development Studies for the W ool- 
en and Worsted Industry. 

As the first comprehensive analysis of fundamental and 
applied research, the program is based on an eight-month 
survey of research centers and wool textile mills supporting 
their own research departments in this country. It contains 
recommendations for research considered by Mr. Hopkins 
to be essential to maintaining the leadership of the Ameri- 
can wool textile industry. 

Among the specific problems analyzed and recommended 
for research by Mr. Hopkins are, for mill processing: “Wool 
Scouring and Wool Grease Recovery,” “Chemical Modifi- 
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cation to Give Whiter Wools,”’ *' 
for Processing,” 
Top Dyed Yarns,” 


Lubrication of Wool Fiber 
Cause of Difference Between Skein and 
“Device to Tie In Warp Beams,” and 
“Carbonization.” In the field of laboratory tests and stand- 
ards he named: ‘Laboratory, or Miniature, Reproductions 
of Mill Processing Equipment,” "Simplified Tests for Wool 
Fiber Characteristics,’ “Wool Dermatitis and Allergies,’ 
“Sorption of Gases by Wool,” ‘‘Electrostatics,” and ‘Effect 
of Heat,” “Moisture and Time on Fiber Quality.” Product 
development research suggested covered ‘‘Scientific Design 
of Wool Fabrics” and ‘‘Protective Clothing,’’ while in the 
field of production and marketing the recommendation 
named was “Elimination of Black Fibers from White Wool’’ 
and “Improved Containers for Shipping Wool.” 

In his introduction, Mr. Hopkins declared that his study 
was aimed at attempting to assist the industry in fulfilling 
its responsibility to provide research laboratories with in- 
formation on what is needed. ‘The Wool Bureau presents 
this compilation of suggested studies to individuals who 
are responsible for the initiation, sponsorship and execu- 
tion of research and development activities,” he continued. 
As the result of extensive contact with the industry and its 
consumers, this summary may serve as a guide in the selec- 
tion of problems for attention. The Wool Bureau offers 
its assistance to laboratories who may be interested in indi- 
vidual programs by helping to establish direct contact with 
mills which have suggested the problem involved and with 
other investigators who may be working on developments 
of associated interest.’ 

Defining the importance of the wool industry, second 
largest textile industry in the United States,-the booklet 
shows that the capital investment in the woolen and worsted 
mills has been estimated at more than $200 million and 
employs around 150,000 workers. In the 1947 Census of. 
Manufactures, it is continued, the value of woven wool 
fabrics was reported at $1.4 billiom 


Armour Report Lists Research Progress 


Accomplishments in a wide variety of scientific fields 
make up an annual report issuéd recently by Armour Re- 
search Foundation of Illinois Institute of Technology. De- 
scriptions of more than 200 research projects undertaken 
by foundation scientists and engineers during the 1948-1949 
fiscal year appear in the 44-page report. A total of 296 
research projects were undertaken by 630 staff members at 
Armour Research Foundation during the year, according to 
the ‘report. Sponsored by industry, government agencies, 
and the foundation itself, the projects represent an invest- 
ment of more than $4,000,000. This was an increase of 22 
per cent over the previous year. 

Of interest to the textile industry were reports from 
Mexico City of continuing pilot plant operations in obtain- 
ing henequen wax from waste products of fiber decortica- 
tion, with two basic refining methods now being subjected 
to further tests; and evaluation of a process for industrial- 
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problems of rayon weaving, this S7X Center 
Tension Eye Shuttle for Reverse Wind (S7 for 
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The extra narrow slot in the eye, the shuttle’s 
full shoulder at the front of the bobbin chamber, 
and the generous-sized, precision-made hook 
combine to keep the filling always straight be- 
fore it reaches the steel encased tension pads. 


Operators of many of the nation’s leading 
mills report profitable increases in weave room 
percentages since equipping their S5 and S6 
looms with S-7 Eye Rayon Shuttles. Fabrics are 
smoother and more even than ever before. 

Say farewell to reverse wind filling troubles 
in your mill, by sending a sample order today. 


American Textile Machinery Exhibition — Atlantic City, May 8-12, 
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BARNES SERVICE 
TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER“ CENTURY 


Surveys—Reorganizations—New Plant Developments 
for Cotton, Wool, and Synthetic Yarn and Cloth Proc- 
essing, Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and Finishing. 
% Plant Appraisals xe Mechanical and Operating Surveys — New 
Methods Scheduling and Planning 
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Evaluation, with Incentive Plans Stand- 
ard Cost Installations x Cost Control 
Methods 
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The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
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izing maguey fiber and an examination of the possibility of 
obtaining by-products. 

From Puerto Rico the report tells of a rapid process of 
retting coir fiber in from four to five days, developed for 
the Puerto Rico Fiber Corp. of Mayaguez. The new retting 
process produced a fiber from dry coconut husks which han- 
dles with greater ease in the spinning operations and pro- 
duced a yarn of greater strength than fiber prepared from 
dry husks by the customary decorticating process. 

Other representative projects included in the report are: 
A study made for Joanna (S. C.) Cotton Mills Co. of the 
possibility of producing a more uniform cotton sliver to 
improve the qualities of cotton thread, Initial studies are in 
progress to detetmine measurements of sliver evenness and 
methods of producing uniformity. A fundamental study of 
protein fibers has been undertaken for Ethicon Suture Lab- 
oratories, Inc. 

Among members of the foundation board of trustees are 
Alfred Kauffmann, director of Link-Belt Co.; John W. 
Leslie, chairman of the board of Signode Steel Strapping 


 Co.; William H. Regnery, president of Joanna-Western 
_ Mills Co.; and Carl J. Sharp, president of Acme Steel Co. 


Name Chairmen For Yarn Group Outing 


Chairmen of committees for the annual outing and golf 
tournament of the Carolina Yarn Association were an- 
nounced last month by William J. Yates of Johnston Mills 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., association president. The event will 
be held May 11-13 at Pinehurst, N. C. 

Committee chairmen are: entertainment, Norman A. 
Cocke, Jr., American Viscose Corp., Charlotte; golf, Dar- 
den Hampton, Comer-Avondale. Mills, Inc., Charlotte; 
prizes, J. Hanes Lassiter of Lassiter Press, Charlotte; invita- 
tions, James. E. MacDougall, Jr., Barnhardt Bros. Co., Char- 
lotte; refreshments, William G. Vetterlein, Aberfoyle Mfg. 
Co., Belmont, N. C.; and skeet, William C. Dodson, Smith 
Drum & Co., Philadelphia. 


Bur-Mil Executives Address Three Groups 


Three officials of Burlington Mills Corp. were speakers 
last month at meetings in Boston, Mass., and Virginia con- 
ducted by business, civic and student groups. 

Robert L. Huffines, Jr., president of Burlington Mills 
Corp. of New York in an address Jan. 9 at the meeting of 
the Apparel Industries of New England in Boston, pre- 
dicted that the next ten years will see textile development 
even more revolutionary than that of the past quarter cen- 
tury, with man-made fibers and yarns spearheading the ad- 
‘vance. ‘To me, it is not beyond the realm of possibility to 
foresee these new man-made fibers and yarns doing to the 
woolen and worsted industry what rayon did to the silk in- 


dustry,” Mr. Huffines asserted. “As a matter of fact, the 


present bleating of the oid die-hards in the woolen indus- 
try about the inroads of synthetics brings to mind nostalgic 
memories of the silk industry when rayon and acetate came 
into the textile market.” 

With industry intensively seeking prospective talent for 
key jobs, the average business executive today gives more 
time to the development of key pérsonnel under him than 
to any other activity, C. Eugene Rowe, treasurer of Burling- 
ton Mills Corp., told a group of seniors at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va., Jan. 13. Speaking be- 
fore the V.P.I, Association for the Advancement of En- 
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gineering Emphasis, Mr. Rowe told the future engineering 
graduates that the common aim of both industry and the 
schools is the development of “better men for the future.” 

“The success of any industry depends on its ability to de- 
liver to the consuming public an ever improved product or 
service at a price more people can afford,” the textile official 
said. “Achieving this requires constant improvement in 
methods and machines, and a flow of new ideas. All of 
these come only through constant improvement in leader- 
ship. Quality of leadership is the single factor most re- 
sponsible for the success of any free enterprise. And the 
primary consideration of any progressive industry today 1s 
in developing top quality leadership at every level of man- 
agement that can push the organization continually to great- 
er achievements.” 

Emphasizing the necessity for good employee and good 
public relations in the successful operation of any business, 


J. L. Williams, industrial relations director of Burlington. 


Mills, told Smyth County, Va., businessmen Jan. 12 that 
they should “never lose sight of principles in favor of ex- 
pedients." 

“In today’s highly competitive business world, the suc- 
cessful business is still the one that stems from a sound 
basic philosophy—-whose ethics reflect character, integrity 
and unselfish service to the public. In addition,” he said, 

the successful business is the one that not only does good, 
but makes sure that it gets credit for doing it.”” Mr. Williams 
delivered the principal address before the annual member- 
ship meeting of the Marion, Va., Chamber of Commerce. 


Bid Ruling To Aid Distressed Areas 


An order on tie bids which will aid the placement of gov- 
ernment contracts for supplies and services with small busi- 
ness firms and in distressed employment areas was announc- 
ed today by Jess Larson, Administrator of General Serv- 
ices. The order, which determines the awards of contracts 
where equal bids have been received for supplies and serv- 
ices, is directed to all G.S.A. officials and contracting officers 
and applies as well to supply officers of other civilian agen- 
cies making sevepapossdbess guts of authority from 
G.S.A. 

Mr. Larson said that the order carries out the policy of 
Congress, expressed in the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949, which. created G.S.A., that a 
fair share of government business shall go to small business 
concerns and with the’President’s policy of placing govern- 
ment contracts, where possible, in distressed employment 
areas. “Where equal bids are received in a non-distressed 
employment area, and one is submitted by a small business 
concern, award will be made to the small business concern,” 
Mr. Larson said. “In the case of equal bids, two or more of 
which are submitted by small business concerns, award shall 
be made by a drawing by lot limited to the small business 
concerns. 


The other principles established by Mr. Larson's order for 
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determining the awarding of equal bids are as follows: 
Where equal bids are received from small business con- 
cerns, one of which is submitted by a bidder who will per- 
form the contract in the distressed employment area, award 
shall be made to the small business concern which will per- 
form the contract in the distressed employment area. 


In the case of equal bids, two or more of which are sub- ' 


mitted to small business.concerns which will perform the 


contract in a distressed employment area, award shall be 


made by drawing by lot limited to the small business con- 


cerns in the distressed employment area. Where two or 


more equal bids are received, one bid being from a small 
business concern not in a distressed employment area and 
the other being from a bidder who, although not a small 
business concern, will perform the contract in a distressed 
employment area, award shall be made to the latter in ac- 
cordance with the policy heretofore announced with respect 
to distressed employment areas. 

In the past drawing of lots was the only determinant. 
“Small business concern” is defined in the order as one 
whose aggregate number of employees, including its affili- 
ates, is less than 500. “Equal bids” are defined as two or 
more bids which are equal in all respects, taking into con- 
sideration costs of transportation, cash discounts, and other 
factors properly to be considered. 


May Amend Rayon Trade Practice Rules 


The Federal Trade Commission last month was reported 
to be receptive to amending its rayon industry trade practice 
rules on condition that rayon producers first agree that syn- 
thetic fabrics made by the acetate process are to be labeled 
as ‘‘acetate.”’ It is believed in trade circles that F.T.C., be- 
fore agreeing to reopen those rules, will demand that acetate 
producers drop present designations which the commission 
considers unacceptable. These would include “‘Estron,” 
which has been advertised by Tennessee Eastman Corp. as 
the new generic term for acetate, and ‘‘Celanese,”” promoted 
by Celanese Corp. of America for its acetate products. 
F. T. C. would not object to those companies retaining those 
designations as trade names, it is said, but “acetate” would 
have to be the label. 

The commission does agree, it is believed, that the differ- 
ences between rayon made by the viscose and cupram- 
monium processes and synthetic made by the acetate process 
are real. It therefore is prepared to allow acetate producers 
to drop the word “rayon” altogether if they retain ‘‘acetate.”’ 
But it will not do so until everyone in the trade first agrees 
as to what constitutes acetate and that such products are to 
be labeled acetate. 


Exposition Attracting Many Exhibitors 


More than 150 manufacturers of machinery, equipment, 
accessories, supplies, primary and fabricating materials and 
parts have applied for space in the 16th Southern Textile 
Exposition, to be held in Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 
Oct. 2-7. The space is now being allotted. Preparations for 
the exposition are being directed from the office of the sec- 
retary in Textile Hall. 


1.C.S. Has New Texts On Synthetics 
Two new instruction texts detailing all synthetic fibers 
and how to spin them on cotton spinning systems have been 
announced by Admiral George S. Bryan, dean of the faculty 
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at International Correspondence Schools. According to Ad- 
miral Bryan, students working in textile companies are ask- 
ing increasingly for information on the entire synthetic fiber 
field. The new texts were prepared to meet that demand. 
The first, Spinning Synthetic Fibers on the Cotton System, 
is the work of Saco-Lowell. engineer A. L. Landau. He 
diagrams step-by-step instructions in opening, blending, 
picking, carding, drawing and the roving processes. The 
text has been added as a standard unit in the I.C.S. course in 
cotton spinning. , 

The other new text, Man-Made Fibers, was prepared by 
John K. Stearns, director of the I.C.S. School of Textiles. 
It teaches physical and production characteristics of every 
synthetic fiber now in production. All the rayons and their 
spinning are studied in detail, and the text, which includes 
a historical and commercial background of man-made fibers 
in general, also deals specifically with fibers such as orlon, 
saran, polyethylene, azlon, plexon and glass. “We have 
tried,’ Admiral Bryan said, ‘‘to make Man-Made Fibers a 
comprehensive study of an industry within an industry, and 
to give textile students a broader knowledge of their entire 
field.” The text becomes a standard unit in the I.C.S. rayon 
course and an optional unit in cotton courses. 


Inventory Pricing Method Proving Popular 


Nine out of 13 major textile companies used the “‘Last- 
in, first-out’ (Lifo) method of inventory pricing last year, 
according to “Accounting Techniques Used in Published 
Corporate Annual Reports,’ a study published by the 
American Institute of Accountants. The Lifo method is 
based on the assumption that the goods sold will be at the 
price of the most recent purchases. 

The nine companies who used all or a part of the Lifo 
method were American Viscose Corp., Belding Heminway 
Co., Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Inc., Pacific Mills, United Merchants & Mfgrs., Inc., 
Dwight Mfg. Co., Cannon Mills Co., and Burlington Mills 
Corp. | 

While Lifo has been used in America for about ten years, 
it is not new in principle and can be traced to British metal 
trades in the nineteenth century. The prime purpose of the 
Lifo inventory method is to bring about, in the determina- 
tion of profits in the financial accounts, a greater correlation 
between sales prices and costs. The method reverses the 
normal procedure of costing sales at earliest or average 
prices and applies latest costs against current sales. Lifo is 
generally regarded as a means of bringing costs into the 
operating statement more nearly on the price level as sales. 
Lifo adherents consider the method to be a fundamental 
protection against the dissipation of capital. They also con- 
tend that Lifo shows a stricter bperating profit or loss. 


Trade Editors Slate Institute May 5-6 


The South Atlantic Council of Industrial Editors will 
convene in Chapel Hill, N. C., May 5-6 for its second an- 
nual Industrial Editors Institute. Approximately 30 editors 
are expected to attend the institute which will be sponsored 
by the University of North Carolina’s School of Commerce 
and School of Journalism. Theme of the institute will be 
“Industrial Journalism—lIts Techniques and Purposes.” R. 
Alton Jackson, editor of The Amplifier, published by the 
Western Electric Co, at Winston-Salem, N. C., is president 
of the South Atlantic Council of Industrial Editors. 
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Complete service and unbiased counsel are the ad- 
vantages you gain in dealing with the world’s largest 
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Charlotte, N.C....... Textile Mill Supply Co... ..Tel. ..5125 
“FOR Textile Supply Co.......... Tel. 7-4729 
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SELLING AGENTS 


For Southern Cotton Goods 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 
Solling Agent: 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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Merchants’ Leader Optimistic About Market 


Bright promise of continued market activity, a high rate 
of cotton goods production and consumption, and full and 
steady mill employment were foreseen Feb. 9 for the cur- 
rent year by W. Ray Bell, president of the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York. Reporting to the 
annual meeting of the association, held at 40 Worth Street, 
he expressed the f ecling that the market would stand a good 
chance to escape the “high fever of inflated values which 
marked our earlier experience in a post-war seller’s market.’ 
At the meeting four new directors were elected for three- 
year terms as follows: Alonzo F. Bonsal of Joshua L. Baily 
& Co., Inc.; Willfred W’ Lufkin, Jr., of Dan River Mills, 
Inc.; George M. Miller of Turner Halsey Co.; and Robert 
T. Stevens of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. Richard G, Conant 
of Wellington Sears & Co., Inc., submitted his report as 
treasurer and John L. Severance the secretary's report. 

Providing a stable foundation for the cotton goods mar- 
kets this year, Mr. Bell stated that ‘cost fluctuations have 
been pretty well eliminated, under government support of 
raw cotton values and the prevailing scale of peak wages 
which during the past year have been shored up further by 
the new legal minimum of 75 cents an hour. Mill stocks 


which were pressing and hurrying the market a year ago are 


once again negligible, and it is our general impression, 
without authentic statistics, that trade inventories remain on 
the low side, particularly when it comes to stocks in the 
hands of department stores and retail merchants generally.” 

Mr. Bell held the primary market “in the best balance it 
has stood in early February of any of the post-war years.” 
He noted that there had been times when it was better sold 
ahead, but that prices then had had a speculative margin. 
Again, last year, with somewhat lower prices, the ‘whole 
psychology on the buyer's side was steeped in fear’’ and liqui- 
dation was going on despite a high rate of public consump- 
tion. He cited a per capita basis of cotton goods production 
for 1949 of less than 531/ linear yards of broad woven 
goods, compared with 60 in 1948 and with 60/4 in 1939. 
Under prevailing conditions, he held, “it seems reasonable 
to expect that consumption potentialities should measure up 
to these former experiences of around 60 linear yards per 
capita.’ 


Good Business Until Summer Is Seen 

Active demand, firm prices and high levels of production 
are indicated for the major textile fabrics until at least mid- 
1950, according to a review of current trends released by 
the U. §. Department of Commerce. The report, prepared 
in the textile and leather division, Ofhce of Domestic Com- 
merce, says that the influences at work in the fields of cot- 
ton, rayon and wool goods are varied in kind and degree, 
but that their net effect adds up to greater strength for the 
industry during the first half year. 


“J.P.STEVENS &C0.,Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


sao BROADWAY 44 LEONARD STREE | T 
STATE BUILDING 


NEW YORK 
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A factor common to all fields is the improved retail situa- 
tion, according to the review. Retail apparel sales did not 
take the sharp drop forecast by many observers in early 
1949, with the result that purchases ran at a higher rate 
than production of garments. Retailers were reluctant to 
replenish inventories during the first half of last year, but 
by the end of Summer lack of adequate stocks became so 
pronounced that a rush to sources of supply set in. Cutters 
and mills, however, had geared their production to demand 
and could not meet the immediate wants of their customers. 
Faced with this situation, retailers became willing to place 
advance orders. 

With the growing use of several fibers in individual tex- 
tile plants, it has become increasingly difficult to discuss 
situations in the traditional terms of “cotton manufactur- 
ing, “wool goods,” and “rayon weaving,’ the report points 
out. However, there still is not an all-inclusive ‘textile in- 
dustry,”’ and the primary branches of the industry are dis- 
cussed in the review under the customary headings. The re- 
view was prepared by A. Henry Thurston, chief of the tex- 
tile and leather division. 


Cotton Supply Set At 21,300,000 Bales 


_ The prospective cotton supply for the 1949-1950 season 

has been set by the Agriculture Department at 21,300,000 
running bales, including the 1949 crop of 15,800,000 bales. 
The balance of the estimate by the Outlook and Situation 
Board of the Department's Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics is made up of a carryover of 5,300,000 bales and 
imports totaling 200,000 bales. 

The prediction would make the supply for this season 
3,400,000 bales more than in 1948-1949 and about on a par 
with the 1935-1939 average of 21,400,000 bales. The 1949 
crop was the sixth largest on record. 

The board expects the average grade of the 1949 cotton 
crop to be the lowest in four years, with the average staple 
length about one inch, slightly shorter than in 1948. Rainy 
weather during much of the growing and early harvesting 
periods and increased production in areas where lower 
grades were dominant caused the lower average. 

The board also forecast that domestic mill consumption, 
on a daily rate basis, in 1949-1950 would top the 1948- 

1949 level by a considerable margin. It was figured that 
domestic mill consumption for the first five months of the 
cotton season, August-December, 1949, totaled 3,606,000 
bales, or two per cent more than that period in the previous 
_ season. The board pointed out, however, that mill consump- 
tion this season had been on an upward trend, while the 
move all last season was downward. 


J. W. Valentine Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


+++ 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 


Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. Bldg. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Sells for Mill Account Ouly 


GREY GOODS «+ FINISHED GOODS 
FABRICATED HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


Nation-Wide-World-Wide 


Trademark 


Head office: 90 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Hesiery Division 
Empire State Building 


74 Great Textile Selling Organization 


BOSTON « PHILADELPHIA « CLEVELAND « MEMPHIS « DALLAS « CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS 
PHOENIX « LOS ANGELES »« SAN FRANCISCO «+ TORONTO « ATLANTA « BALTIMORE 
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“Made their way by the 
way they are made’ 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO. 


Phone 2-3037 GREENSBORO,N.C. P.O. Box 1536 


| 
| | 
2 COMPANY INCORPORATED | 
| | 
* 
cA 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


REBUILT WINDERS 


We thoroughly rebuild all types of 
Yarn Winding Equipment—Universal 
No. 5, No. 6, No. 10, No. 50, No, 60 
and No. 90; Foster Model No. 12, 
No. 30 and No. 101, Lazenby, Oswald 
Lever, Sipp Eastwood, Atwood, George 
Payne. | 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY 


1064-1080 Main Street 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


6708 Empire State Bidg. 
New York, N. Y. 


513 South Tryen St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


STOCK ITEMS, MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


36—40" H & B Cards, 100/110 wire, 12” Coilers. 
24—-Deliveries Saco-Lowell Drawing, metallic rolls, 1920 and 22 


model, 6 delivery frames. 


1—Kitson Single Process Picker, 3 beater Aldrich Synchronizer. 


100M—Spinning spindle bases, band and tape. 
100M—Spinning spindles, band and tape. 
200M Spinning rings, various sizes 


side) 


(polished, guaranteed one new 


10M—1%” No. 2 rings (new original cases). 
200M—Spinning Ring Holders (CI and plate, various sizes). 


—PARITIAL LISTING—LET US KNOW YOUR NEEDS— 


WILSON LEWITH MACHINERY CORP. 


Post Office Box 4100 
Chariette 1, N. C. 


Phone 4-2403 


Warehouse: Wilkinson  Bivd. 
Behind Barbeque Lodge 


We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, 
Mill Strapping and 
Loop Pickers. 
Agents for the 
famous Dayton 
Pickers and 
Specialties. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


GREEENVILLE, S. C. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
and Strapping 


Telephone 3-8911 


EATON & BELL 
Patent Attorneys 


1208 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Bildg., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE 


2—-Rebuilt Cocker High Speed Drum Type Warpers,.V Belt Motor Drive, with 


Electric Stop Motion. 


2—-Cocker. Magazine Cone Creels, 800 Tensions, 1600 package cap., Vertical 


Type Cone Holders. 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY 


1064-1080 Main St. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


6708 Empire State Bidg. 
New York, N. Y. 


518 So. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


Mr. J. W. Norman of Monroe, Ga., has 
for the past twelve years satisfactorily over- 
hauled our spinning and fiy frames every 
two years. 


We can sincerely recommend Mr. Norman 
to anyone requiring the services of an 
honest and efficient gentleman. 


THE MARY-LEILA COTTON MILLS, INC. 
Greensboro, Ga. 


WANTED 


Assistant Overseer of Warp Prepara- 
tion with old established cotton mill. 
Must have thorough knowledge of 
Barber-Colman Spooling and Warp- 
ing, also Slashing. Salary $75 weekly. 
Address 


“E. B.,” care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box. 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


P. ©. Box 


LOGS GTS 


Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phone 


1316 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 2-272) 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY 


-GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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FOR SALE 


60—8x3'2 Whitin Roving Frames with 
Whitin Casablanca Long Draft, 5' 2” 
Gauge, 168 Spindles Each. Precision 
Chain Drives and Compounds. 


170-——Saco-Lowell Continuous. Strippers. 


THE SPRINGS COTTON MILLS 
Lancaster, 8S. C. Telephone No. 35 


POSITION WANTED 


Second hand experienced on plain and 
fancy weaving on Draper looms. Age 44; 
15 years’ experience. Now employed but 
Wishes to make change. Reply to: 


“B. V. G.,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. QO. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N.C. 


POSITION WANTED—Overseer Weaving or assist- 
ant Superintendent. 26 years’ experience on rayon, 
wool and cotton; good manager of help; sober 
and reliable. Textile graduate. Age 44. Best of 
references; can come for interview. Write “J. F. 

-R.,”’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Char- 
lotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Position as Second Hand or Assistant 
Overseer in carding or spinning departments. 
Years of experience. Best of references. Address 
“Second Hand,’’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 
1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED—Overseer Spinning or Asst. 
Supt. Middle age man with 20 years of experi- 
ence. Can furnish the very best of references 
and can report for duty with reasonable notice to 
present employer. Address ‘‘Experience,’’ care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
N. 


POSITION WANTED—Overseer of Carding and 
Spinning on combed and carded yarns, 25 years’ 
experience. Would like to make change. Address 
“D-B,"" care Textile Bulletin, P: O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED—Mill Manager. or Superin- 
tendent seeking contacts leading to employment. 
24 years’ successful experience with only two em- 
ployers. Well experienced in all phases manufac- 
turing and management. Trained to produce quan- 
tity, quality at profitable costs. Civic minded, 
sober habits. Any and all replies welcomed. Ad- 
dress: ‘‘Manager,’’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. 
Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Position by experienced overseer or as- 
sistant overseer of carding. Two years college 
textile engineering: 10 years experience all phases 
of carding department. Coarse and combed yarn. 
32 years old, married, church worker. now em- 
ployed. Reply: ““BAC,’’ care Textile Bulletin, P. 
O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: $3 per inch for bordered insertions; 
four cents per word for insertions without 
borders. Minimum charge: $1 per insertion. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P. ©. Box 1225 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


When in Charlotte 
use our service 


ONIV-UR-SELF 


CHARLOTTE CAR RENTAL 
SERVICE, INC. 


411 North Tryon Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 5-5969 


EXCELLENT POSITION open for young 
man with experience in cost accounting and 
industrial engineering. Upstate New York 
textile concern. 


Address ‘‘Upstate,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


'3—Barber - Colman Automatic Spoolers: Type A, 
Model KK-140 Units (70 Units per side) 


3$—Barber-Colman Warpers: Model H. W. without 


creels 


92—Head Ends for 1924 Model Whitin Spinning 


Frames 


14—-Foot Ends for 1924 Model Whitin Spinning 


Frames 


Approx. 45,000—134” Rings and Holders 
Approx. 45,000—8” Warp Bobbins 
Approx. 45,000—10” Skewers 

Approx. 45,000—8” Filling Bobbins 


BORDEN MILLS INC. 


P. O. BOX 389 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


\ 


Telephone 2010 


PLANT ENGINEER, 22 years of experience 
cotton mill, 12 years assistant plant engi- 
neer, six years plant engineer; 45 years old; 
prefer Southern mill: Now employed. Would 
like to make a change. Address: 


“Plant Engineer,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. Cc. — 


WOULD LIKE TO BUY DIRECT FROM 
MILLS: 


Cotton burlap bagging, cotton tires, cotton 
pickings, rags, starch sacks, or what have 
you? 


ROCK HILL THREAD SHOP 
Box 142 Rock Hill. S. C. 


MANUFACTURING AGENT 


contacting the textile industry in North and 
South Carolina desires an additional line of 
equipment or material to sell in this terri- 
tory. Reply to: 
Manufacturing Agent, 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


Cotton Stocker, Lewis & Shepard, 2,000 
pounds capacity, three phase, 220 volts, 
' Type C B R. Very good condition. 


WAYNE BONDED WAREHOUSE 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


Pinking and Sample-Cuting 
Machiri 


All Sizes—Hand and 


Power 


CHANDLER C0. 


Cor. West and Cambridge Sts. 
Ayer, Mass. 


One (1) Practically New Hot Air Bachman-Uxbridge 


Drying Chamber—Excellent Condition. 


Offered subject prior sale. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


MEN WANTED — POSITIONS OPEN: 


We can place supt. rayon weaving plant; fancy worsted designer; cotton designer, dobbies and jacquards; trainee silk throwing plant; assistant pre- 
paratory supervisor on rayon; rug designer; overseer woolen weaving; rayon weaving foremen, 2nd and 3rd shift; dyer, finisher and cloth examiner 
velvet mills: foreman automobile seat covers; textile school graduates with and without mill experience: 
fixers. United States and foreign mills. We invite correspondence (confidential) with executives seeking positions and employers seeking men. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
Over Fifty Years in business 


Telephones Liberty 2-6547 and Liberty 2-6548 


fixer Wildman. knitting machines: loom 


294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 


who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 


service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME STEEL CO., General Offices: 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. Sou. 
Div.: W. S. Huss, Mgr., 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Station ‘‘A,"’ Box 172, Atlanta, 
Ga. Special Reprs.: C. A. Carrell, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Station “‘A,”’ Box 
172. Atianta, Ga.: W. G. Polley, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Station “‘A,’’ Box 172, 
Atlanta, Ga. Sales Reprs.: E. J. Nickerson, 603 Stewart Ave., 5.W., Station 
“A ’’ Box 172, Atlanta, Ga.;: G. R. Easley, P. O. Box 1087, Greenville, S. C.; 
M. M. Brown. P. O. Box 205, Charlotte, N. C.: S. F. Woodley, P. O. Box 2948, 
Greensboro. N. C.: R. D. Vilas, 136 N. Crest Road, Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. C. 
Camp, 2915 Chamberlayne Ave., Richmond, Va.; D. C. Jorgensen, P. O. Box 
516. Macon. Ga.: H. C. Sharpe, P. O. Box 2463, Orlando, Fla. New Orleans 
District: J. C. Brill. Mer., 860 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 13, La. Sales 
Reprs.: J. R. LeMaster, 860 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 13, La.; E. E. 
Drewry, P. O. Box 2426, Memphis, Tenn.; N. C. Brill, 815 Live Oak St., Hous- 
ton. Tex.: J. W. McLeod, 4716 St. Johns Drive, Dallas, Tex. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
C. J. Bruneel. Dist. Megr., 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. Baltimore, Md.: 
J. E. Tyler, Sales Repr., 1001 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


AIR ENGINEERING CO., 115 W. Catherine St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
E.'J. Severs, C. H. Whi 


ALLEN CO.. THE, 156 River Rd., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Oliver, 405 E. Worthington Ave., Charlotte, 
Rutherford St.. Greenville, S. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 
Hugh Puckett, Sou. District Mgr. Reprs.: John D. Hunter, Paul F. Haddock, 
R. S. Meade, Q. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 §. 22nd. St., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Jack B. Button, 1409 Garland Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; 
C. B. Suttle, Jr.. 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; C. P. Kirchen, 10 South 
St., Mobile, Ala.; T. O. McDonald, 531 Masonic Temple Bidg., New Orleans, 
La. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Dallas, N. C. L. W. Ingle, 
owner. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Henry K. Kelly, Mgr. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, Ss. C. J. V. Ashley, 
Dist. Megr., Tel. Greenville 3-5302. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mgr. Technica) 
Service Men: Dwight L. Turner, 160 N. Park St., Statesville, N. C., Phone 40-J; 
W. L. Mills. 2213 Friendly Rd., Greensboro, N. C., Phone 3-6282; Philip L. 
Lavoie, 19 Polk St., Sylacauza, Ala.; John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 
ville, S. C., Phone County 7614; Donald A. Barnes, 1010 Margaret Ave., Ma- 
rietta, Ga., Phone 1335-M. Plant Mgr.: 
lotte 2, N. C. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. 
N.C, 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Fall River, Mass. Sou. Sales and Service Office and 
Repair Shop, 1201 S. Graham St., Charlotte, N. C., J. M. Reed, Sou. Mgr., 
T. FP. Hart, Sales; Mfg. Plant, Sales Office and Repair Shop, Laurens Rd., 
Greenville, S:. C., A. E. Johnson, Jr., Mgr.; Sales Office and Repair Shop, 357 
Forrest Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., J. E. Seacord, Jr., Mgr.; Texas Repr.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Co., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agent, Frederick Sails. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drewery 
St., Atianta, Ga. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 5S. C. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT (U. 8S. Gutta Percha Paint Co.), Providence, R. I. 
Cc. L. Park, Sou. Dist. Mgr., 1640 N. Emory Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; Thomas 
C. Roggenkamp, 118 Altondale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; L. EK. Palmer, P. O. Box 
1123, Spartanburg, S. C.; William M. Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg, Va.; 
Alfred G. Malone, P. O. Box 3763, Orlando, Fla.; P. R. Singletary, 3083 Pied- 
mont Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Repr.: Carlton E. 
N. C., and Joseph Bowler, Jr., 50 


Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 


Sou. Office, 


Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St. Charlotte, 


Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: W. C. Hames, 185 
Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; William J. Moore, 1 Pen- 
dieton St., Greenville, S. C., Phone Greenville 7646. 


BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Ezell St., Spartanburg, 5. C. W. B. Uhiler, 
Paul C. Thomas; Rock Hill, 8S. C., P. C. Blackman, Jr., Box 1076. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mers.: Willard E. 
Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; Chas. G. Kelley, Charlotte, N. C. Reprs.: John Fer- 
guson, LaGrange, Ga. 


BULLARD CLARK OO., THE, Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson. Conn. E. H. 
Jacobs Southern Division Plant, Warehouse and Office, Box 3096, South Bivd., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Exec., Edward Jacobs Bullard, Pres.. and C. W. Osain, 
V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., both of Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B. 
Henderson, Box 133, Greer, 5S. C.: L. L. FProneberger, Jr., 307 Elmwood Drive. 
Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph M. Briggs, Jr., 399 Lofton Rd., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.;: 
Frank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chattanooga- 
Knoxville-Nashville. Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. A. 
Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, J. A. Burkart, D. H. 
Gunther, T. A. Martin, O. G. Edwards, Roy Mann, Lawrence Newman, C. V. 
Day, Darden Newman, care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga. 
Tenn.;: H. V. Wells, John T. Pigg, J. T. Hill, G. L. Vivrett, care of Burkart- 
Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Phil H. Swann, George Garner, L. W. 
Maddux, D. L. Fielden, care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.:; 
James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff! Rd., Birmingham, Ala.; W. C. McElroy, 34 
Sanders Ave., Lowell, Mass. 


CALGON, INC., 323 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Sou. Offices: J. W. Eshelman 
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A. H. Noble, 2130 N. Tryon St., Char-. 


& Co., Inc. 


2625 Sixth Ave., South, Birmingham 5, Ala.; 
Co., Inc., 


314 Wilder Bldg., Charlotte 2, N 
CAROLINA BELTING CO., 26 Augusta St., Greenville, 8S. C. 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., 1000 S. Elm St., Greensboro, N. C. 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 


Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas, 
Tex. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 8. 
Gilchrist, Jr. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reprs.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, 5. C.: J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte; N. C. 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau, S. E. Mgr., Clinton 
Sales Co., Inc., 918 Mortgege Guarantee Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga., Tel. Walnut 
8998; Boyce L. Estes, 343 Mimosa Dr., Decatur, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, 
Box 342, Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.; Jack M. Gibson, .900 Woodside Blidg., 
Phone 2-8022, Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Forrest Abbott Co., 117 E. Court St., Greenville, 8. C.; 


Atlanta Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. C. 


J. W. Eshelman & 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeestern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 5. C., J. Allen 
Simpson, Megr.; Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt 


Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., L. Hawley Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient 
points. 


CRABB & CO., WILLIAM, 303 Third Ave., Newark, N. J. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Got. 
Reprs.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg., W. F. Woodward, Tel. 2-7131; 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co. 


DANIELS, INC., C. R., 4900 Wetheredsville Rd., Baltimore 16, Md. Sou. Office: 
C. R. Daniels; Inc., 121 East Third St., Charlotte, N. C. Baskets, Hampers, 
Trucks, Canvas Bags, Tarpaulins, and other canvas products. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box, 834, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 


Ga.; James H. Carver, Box 22, Rutherfordton, N. C.: Crawford Rhymer, Box 
2261, Greenville, 8. C. 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC., FRANK, 1139 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I., U. 6. A. 
Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C.; R. E. L. Holt, 
Jr., P..O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton 1, Ohio. Textile Accessory Reprs.: 
J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C.: E. L. Howell, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, 8S. C.; Kenneth EK. Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 8. C. 
V-Belt Reprs.: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mgr., The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. G. Crim, 412 N. Laurel Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: F. 
G. Tanner, 1549 Marisnna St., Memphis, Tenn.; D. C. Greer, The Dayton 
Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; EK. C. Sparks, P. O. Box 2368, 
Birmingham, Ala.; W. E. Wayland, 515 Third Ave., North, Jacksonville Beach, 
Fla.; E. W. Watson, 516 Riverside Dr., Bossier City. La. Textile Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. L. 
Holt, Jr., and Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C.: J. W. Davis, 
Manufacturer's Agent, P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga. 


DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: L. G. Strickland, R. 
F. D. 4, Durham, N. C.; George E. Bush, 2404 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte 2, 
N. C. New England: John H. Barlow, 43 Potters Ave., Providence, R. I. 


DRAPER OCORP., Hopedale, Mass. Rhede Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch, 


Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, S. C.,- Clare H. 
Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth 8t., 8.W. W. M. Mitchell. 
DRONSFIELD BROS., Oldham, England: Boston, Mass. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. L., Organic Chemicals Dept., Main Office, 


Wilmington, Del. Sou. District; Charlotte Office, 427 W. 4th St.; R. D. Sloan, 
Megr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mgr. Reprs.: E. P. Davidson, W. I. Pickens, M. D. 
Haney, Jr., H. H. Field, H. B. Constable, N. R. Vieira, W. R. Ivey, I. F. 
Chambers, B. S. Nicholson, J. T. Hasty, Jr.; T. R. Johnson, Greenville, 8S. C.: 
J. T. MeGregor, Greensboro, N. C.; J. A. Kidd, High Point, N. C.: John L. 
Dabbs, Jr., Hickory, N. C. Atlanta Office, 1206 Spring St., N.W., A. B. Owens. 
Mgr. Reprs.: W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., J. H. Stradley, W. A. Howard, 
Gayle Rogers, J. L. FPesperman, Jr., John S. Gardner; C. H. Asbury, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; M. &S. Morrison, Jr., Knoxville, Tenn.; A. W. Pickens, Columbus, 
Ga.; J.-E. Dempsey, Orlando, Fla.; J. A. Verhage; Memphis, Tenn. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS. LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou Plant. 2437 Lucena 
St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. 
OCo., Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; P. W. Coleman, 
Box 1393, Greenville, 5S. C., Phone: 2-3327; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2201 Cedar 
Springs, Dallas 1. Tex. 
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HARDWOOD LOOM NECESSITIES 
Made from the Finest Hickory and Dogwood 


HOLDUPS 


LUG STRAPS 
Creel Sticks 


Jack Sticks 


PICKER STICKS 
(for Draper Looms) 


PICKER STICKS 


PARALLEL (for C & K Looms) HE 


CONNECTING BOTTOM 
BLOCKS BOX PLATES 
BINDERS 
CLOTH 
RACE PLATES ROLL BLOCKS 
Box Fronts Lease Rods 


Crank or Pitman Arms 
Harness Roll Bearings 


Laysword Reed Caps 


Roving Sticks 

Top Clearer Boards 
Under Clearer Roll Sticks 
Whip Roll Blocks 

Whip Roll Shaft Bearings 


THE BULLARD CLARK COMPANY 


STEEL ROLLER MACHINE CO.INC. 


Specializing In 
RENECKING STEEL ROLLS 


Also We Manufacture 
WATER ROLLS and FLUTED ROLLS 


CREASMAN STEEL ROLLER MACHINE CO. 


Wilkinson Blvd. Gastonia, N. C. P. O. Box 2416 
Telephone 5-3312 


REDUCES LABOR AND MATERIAL 
COSTS IN PACKAGING 


Gemés 
TITE-FIT TUBING 


Write for descriptive folder 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


5114 2) BROOKLYN 


SECOND ZONE 32, 
AVENUE NEW YORK 


LOOKING AHEAD 


When getting Rings, consider 
the small Ring Traveler. Rings 
can be expensive if the Trav- 
elers, because of weight, circle 
or style, cannot be as hard 
tempered as they should for 
economical wear. 


DON’T OVERLOOK 
THE LITTLE THINGS. 


H. B. CABANISS 
Box 188, Monroe, N. C. 


M. H. CRANFORD 
Box 204, Chester, 5. C. 


D. BR. IVESTER 
Box 882, Clarkesville, Ga. 


SPERLING RING TRAVELER ct 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, 5. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co., Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., Linwood Ave. and Second 8t., 
Gastonia, N. Ge Phone 1209. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C. D. B. Smith, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thompson, 
Asheville, N. C.: Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.; H. C. Millis, Jr., Raleigh, 
N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, Greenville, S C.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mer., Bluefield, 
W. Va.; E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Camp- 
bell, Combustion: Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 8S. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GILMAN PAINT & VARNISH CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Distributor: Olney Paint 
Co., P. O. Box 589, Spartanburg, S. C. Reprs.: R. B. Olney, Olney Paint Co., 
P. O. Box 589, Spartanburg, S. C.; C. Howard Dodson, P. O. Box 452, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; J. M. Ison, P. O. Box 589, Spartanburg, S. C.; W. P. Dobson, P. O. 
Box 589, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A. 
McFetters, Pres. and Mgr., Phone 2-0205: Raymond F. (‘‘Dick’’) Coe, Phone 
3-4193. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5S. C. 


GULF OIL CORP. OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Div. Office, Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: 

T. Timmons, Greenville, S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 8. C.; ao. 
Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.;: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; G. W. Burkhal- 
ter, Greensboro, N. C.; S. E. Owen, Jr., Hendersonville, N. C.: R. L. Winchell, 
Raleigh. N. C. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; New Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, Ohio. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I.’ Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Mgr.; 
Charlotte, N. C., Office, 1201 Johnston Bidg., W. E. Conlon, Div. Megr.; J. T. 
Miller, Service Repr. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.: Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N..C., Gastonia, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., JOHN, 72 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. Sou. 
Repr.: Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., &. F., 303 Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 825 W. Morehead B8st., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 506 Cedar Rock St. 
Pickens, S. C., Tel. 3041; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Preston 7151; G. J. Reese, 546 McCallie Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.: C. L. 
Elgert, 10 E. Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen, 
Rt. No. 2, Box 157, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620: J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree 
R4d., N.E., Apt. 6-B, Atlante, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660; F. P. Hunt, Secretarial 
Exchange, 902-904 Dermon Bidg., Memphis, Tenn., Tel. 37-9626; A. N. Jackson, 
825 W. Morehead 8t., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507 or 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 825 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.;: J. D. Brown, 825 
W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, 
Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 S. 
Linwood St., Gestonia, N. C.; Car! M. Moore, Agent: Southwestern Repr., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg., Austin, Tex. 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Sales Repr.: 
1576, Charlotte, N. C. Tel. 4-5306. 


HUNT MACHINE WORKS, INC., 200 Academy St., Greenville, S. C. 
IDEAL MACHINE O©O., Bessemer City, N. C., A. W. Kincaid, Mgr. 


JACOBS SOUTHERN & NORTHERN DIV., 
Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn. 
P. O. Box 3096, South Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Exec.: Edward Jacobs 
Bullard, Pres., and C. W. Cain, V.-Pres. and Gen. Megr., both of Charlotte, 
N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B. Henderson, Box 133, Greer, S. C.: L. L. 
Froneberger, Jr., 307 Elmwood Dr., Greensboro, N. C.;: Ralph M. Briggs, Jr., 
309 Lofton Rd., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Prank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C. 


JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, 8. C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; E. Hays Reynolds, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 3015 Forest Park Dr., Charlotte 3, N. C.: FP. M. Wallace. 
Homewood, Birmingham, Ala.; James C. Jacobs, 406 Howard-Aden Apts., Cleve- 
land St., Spartanburg, S. C. 


KIMMEL MACHINSRY CO., LEON, P. O. Box 1316, New Spartanburg Highway, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Boston, 
Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2064, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte 1, 


Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 


Ira L. Griffin, P. O. Box 


E. H. (The Bullard Clark Co.), 
Sou. Plant, Warehouse and Office, 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, S. C.;: Stuart E. 
Campbell, Phone 2753, Griffin, Ga. 


LANDIS, INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Rd., Charioctte 7, N. C. Oharles R. 
Ibach, Charlotte, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., 


INC., 2607 E. Tioga 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Repr.: 


A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C 
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‘Atlanta, Ga.: 


LEWIS MACHINERY CO., W. D., P. O. Box 826, Gastonia, N. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bldg., Fall River, Mass. 


LUTTRELL & O©O., C. E., Greenville, 8. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passiac, N. J. Factory: North Charleston, 5. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birminghem; Gedsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—American 
Mchy. Supply Co., Atlanta; Bibb Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville. North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cemeron & Barkley Co., Charies- 
ton: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia: Mont- 
gomery & Orawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter: Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co., Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Oo., 
Johnson City; Power Equipment Co., Knoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., THE, 
10, O. Sou. Reprs.: C. H. 
Russell, 
Ss. C. 


1145 Galewood Drive, Cleveland 
White, 1229 Pamilco Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; W. P. 
Box 778, Atlanta, Ga.; Byrd Miller, 908 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 


McKELVIE MACHINE CO., Gastonia, N. C. Henry McKelvie. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter 8. 
Coleman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.; S. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O. 
Box 1351, Greenville, S. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O. 
Box 4334, Atlanta, Ga. 


MEDLEY MFG. CO., 400-—32nd St., Columbus, Ga. Phone 2-1695-6. 


MEINHARD, GREEFF, & ©0O., 51 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: 
E. F.° Skinner, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


MERROW MACHENE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, Ss. C. 
MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main B8t., 


Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Repr.: 
Herrick, 44 Pranklin St., Providence, R. I.; 
& Co., Ltd., Liecester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C. 
MITCHAM & OO., N. Marietta St., P. O. Box 271, Gastonia, N. C. 


MONARCH ELEVATOR & MAOHINE CO., Greensboro, N. ©. (Freight and 
Passenger Elevators). Service Branches: Charlotte, N. C.; Augusta, 


MORELAND CHEMICAL O©O., INC., Spartanburg, S. . Paul C. Thomas, Pres.- 
Treas.; J. W. Ivey, Vice-Pres. and Sales Mer. Reprs.: J. J. Blake, K. T. Moore, 
se # Boyd, Spartanburg, 8. C.; W E. Nash, Asheville, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION; Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, #@ 
Rector St., New York 6, N. Y¥Y. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr. Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.; C. J. Dulin and R. F. Morris, Jr., Jefferson Standard Blidg., 
Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James Bidg., 
Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; J. K. Boykin, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. H. Jackson, 213 Columbus Interstate Bldg., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, 
Jr., 408 Cotton Exchange Bldg., New Orleans, La.; Henry A. Cathey, 403 E. 
Pranklin St., Room 210, Richmond, Va. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Gen. Mgr., L. E. Taylor, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Mgr., H. B. Askew, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. EK. 
Sumner, P. O. Box 1607, Charlotte, N. C.; Donald C. Creech, P. O. Box 1733, 
High Point, N. C.; Frank S. Beacham, P. O. Box 281, Honea Path, 8. C.; 
W. Harry King, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


NEISLER MILLS CO., INC., 40 Worth 8St., New York, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.: Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Office and Warehouse: 634 S. Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191. 
L. Thomason, Sou. Mgr., 634 S. Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.; Carroll A. Camp- 
bell, Mgr. Loom Lubrication Div., P. O. Box 782, Greenville, S. C. Sales and 
Service. Engineers: Fred W. Phillips, P. O. Box 782, Greenville, S. C.; Jas. A. 
Sorrelils, Jr., P. O. Box 576, Charlotte 1, N. C.; W. C. Taylor, P. O. Box 1161, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Julian T. Pool, P. O. Box 316, LaGrange, Ga. Warehouses: 


(including Canada) C. E. 
European Repr.: Mellor, Bromley 


Palls 


Charlotte, N. C., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C., Atlanta, Ga., Columbus, 
Ga., Birmingham, Ala. 
NORLANDER-YOUNG MAOHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 


Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORTH AMERICAN ELECTRIC LAMP CO., 
Southeastern Repr.: Carl H. Henry Co., 170 Ellis St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


NORTH, INC., FRANK G., 1378 Murphy Ave., 8.W., P. O. Box 123, Station 
“A."’ Phone Raymond 2196-2136, Atlanta, Ga.: Marietta, Ga., P. O. Box 92, 
Phone 250, Frank G. North, Pres. and Treas.; Mark W. Mayes, V.-Pres. Reprs.: 
Emile LeClair, Atlanta, Ga.; J. Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.; Raymond J. 
Payne, Carolinas, P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Phone 4-7331. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Charlotte, N. C.; Lynchburg, Va. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER. CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C.. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., 11942 E, Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Seles Mgr., 806 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga.: J. H. Almand, Glenn M. Anderson, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: OC. T. 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, L. C. Harmon, Jr., 902 Mont- 
gomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S&S. C.; T. H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. 
Brown, 1214 Liberty Nationagy Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., Public Ledger Bidg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: F. Homer Bell, 2624 Forest Way, N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga.; Kenneth B. 
King, 1601 Seventh St., Charlotte, N. C.; Richard D. Greenway, 1356 Harding 
Place, Charlotte 3, N. ©. Textile Distributors: Southern States Chemical Co., 
Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc., F. H. Ross & Co., Inc., Southern 


1014 Tyler St., St. Louls 6, Mo. 
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Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 


330 West 42nd Street «+ New York 18, N. Y. 


Branches: Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Seattle, Los Angeles, Montreal, Toronto 


KNOXALL 


Roller, Slasher and Clearer Cloth 
Endless Blankets 
Rayon Slasher Jackets 
Endless Revolving Clearers 


EDWARD H. BEST « CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 


Dearborn 5974 Allendale 1-3521 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
WILLIAM J. MOORE 


1 Pendleton Street 
Greenville 7646 


185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 


RUBBER LINED PIPE & FITTINGS 
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Controlled Accuracy 
Insures Longer Service, Shorter Down Time 
When you Invest in MANHATTAN ROLLS 


This Manhattan machine, which grinds roll surfaces to within 
.002”, is operated by men with a lifetime of experience on all 
kinds of rolls. Because of Manhattan’s modern equipment and 
skilled craftsmanship, you can rely on Manhattan Rubber 
Covered Rolls to last longer, to lower your spoilage and down 
time costs. 


Manhattan coverings adhere to metal by a special bonding 
process that cannot separate. Exclusive Flexlastics coverings 
will not oxidize or harden. Corrugating or checking are vir- 
tually eliminated. Density and resiliency are uniformly right. 
You can't go wrong with Manhattan Rolls. 


“Beller Seruice from a Southern Mill” 
RUBBER & ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


RAY BESTOS-MANHATTAN, unc. 


NORTH CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


States Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Southern. States Chemical Co., Green- 
ville, S. C.: Southern Textile & Chemical Products Co., High Point, N. C.; 
Marlow-Van Loan Corp., High Point, N. C.; Taylor Salt & Chemical Co., 
Norfolk, Va 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. Jos. F. Freeman, Vice-President in Charge of 
Group Department, Greensboro, N. C. 


PIONEER HEDDLE & REED CO., INC., 1374 Murphy Ave., 8.W., P. O. Box 
116, Station A, Telephone Raymond 2136, Atlanta, Ga. Frank G. North, Chair- 
man of the Board; Mark W. Mayes, Pres. and Treas.; E. LeClair, Sales Mgr.; 
Glee B. Thompson, J. Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.; Raymond J. Payne, 
Carolina Repr., P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C:., Tel. 4-7331. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS O©O., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., Tth Ave. and Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Sou. Office: Wilder Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr. 


: John H. Foard, Box 574, 
ton, N. C. 


New- 


REINER, INC., ROBERT, 550-64 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
John Klinck, 304 W. Forest Ave., North Augusta, 8. C. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta. Ga.. P. O. Box 4305. C. 
R. Mitchell, Mer. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville. S. C.: A. S&S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atianta, Ga.; L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Rd., Winston-Salem, N. 


C.: Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex.; Stuart T. Storey, 1224 
Fullilove Drive, Bossier City, . La. 
RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury. Mass. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. L. Holt, Jr., 


Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 
you.) 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SON CO., B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Supply Depot: 1623 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C... Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CO., Carlton Hill. 
2008 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
Supply Depot, Oharlotte, N. C.. F. Robbins Lowe, Sou. Agt.; 
J. W. Hubbard, Fletcher 8S. Culpepper, Selling Agts:: 
St.: Miles A. Comer, Herman J. Jones, Selling Agts.; Greenville, S. C., Wood- 
side Bidg.: Chas. 8S. Smart; Jr., Perry Clanton, Selling Agts. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam S8t., New York 13, N. Y. 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr., Mer. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & OO., 748 Rice St... N.W., Atlanta, Ga., 
Pres. Reprs.: John R. Seydel, BE. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whisnant, 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Repr.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main St... Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., 
Dalias, Tex.: Welling LaGrone, 13 W. Fairview Ave., Greenville, 8. C 


SILVER KING FIBRE OCORP., Westport, Mass., Hugh Neville, Jr., Pres. Va. 
and N. ©. Repr.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C.; 
Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: J. W. Davis, 122 Dillingham St., Columbus, Ga.; 
S. C. Repr.: Ralph Gossett, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, 8. C. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office. 573 W. Peachtree. St., 
F. W. Schwettmann, Mgr., Lubricating Sales; G. R. Dyer, National Accounts 
Repr.; Area Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Pla.. Miami, 
Fia., Tampa, Fla., Columbia, S. C., Charlotte. N. C.,. Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, 
Miss.. Montgomery, Ala.. Raleigh. N. C., and Macon, Ga. Industrial Lubricat- 
ing Engineers: R. O. Miller, 15 Miller Ave., Concord; N. C.; J. O. Holt, 1220 
Dixie Trail, Raleigh, N. C.: W. H. Lipscomb, 414 McIver St., Greenville, S. C.; 
R. A. Smith, 121 Island Home Bilvd., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. C. Nix, 1926 Six- 
teenth Ave., So.,. Birmingham, Ala.: L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga., and H. H. Terrell, P. O. Box.131], Lakeland, Fla. 


SIRRINE CO., J. E.. Greenville. S. C. 
SMITH @ SON, E. E., Gastonia, N. C. 
SMITH TEXTILE APRON CO., 1055 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., 40 Rector 
St., New York, N. ¥. Sou. Branch: 212 8. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; Wood- 
ward Allen, Branch Mgr. H. W. Causey, Asst. Branch Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl 
H. Walker, High Point, N. C.; Richard Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


(Ready to serve 


N. J. Sou. Repr.: Irving J. Royce, 


Sou. Office and 
H. M. Walsh, 
Atlanta, Ga.: 101 Marietta 


Vasser Woolley, 


Atlanta, Ga.; 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, 
Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divi- 
sions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Plant,. 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga:: Southern Shut- 
tles, 4 division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mer. 


Main Office and 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Dl. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 


Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mer.: Sou. Reprs.: 
W. N. Dulaney, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty Blidg., Atlanta, Ga.: L. A; Dillon. 815 
Third St., Durham, N. C.; Geo. A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Blidg., 


Spartanburg, 8. C.; W. T. O'’ Steen, 
P. Hope. Country Club Apts. 


435 N. Main St., 
16-C, Columbus, Ga. 


Greenville, S. C.;. Walter 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY, INC., 
Benson Davis, V.-Pres.; 


513 S. Tryon S8St., 
Jack Davis, Salesman. 
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-Walter F. Daboll, 


Charlotte, N. A. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain, Conn. Sales : G@. H. Little, 
Harrison Bldg., Room 414, 4 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel. 
8-7117; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St., New Orleans 15, La., Tel. 
Magnolia 5363; H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Lamar 4651: G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St., San An- 
tonio 2, Tex., Tel. Travis 3653; Charles J. Turpie, Jr., 1412 Scott Ave., Char- 
lotte, N. C., Tel. 3-7015: J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 390, 122 Bales Ave., Phone 
9-2812, Chattanooga, Tenn.; T. P. West, Jr., 7 Mallard St., Greenville, 5. C., 
Tel. 3515-M. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; C. W. Cain, Megr.; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. Jd. 
Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd,, Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shuttles, a division of Stee) 
Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
Mgr. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Charlotte Office: 
224 W. Second St., Charlotte, N. C., F. W. Perry, P. O. Box 809, Mgr.; N. C. 
and Tenn. Repr: W. 8S. Gilbert, Charlotte; S. C. Repr.: 8S. 8S. Hockridge, Char- 
lotte. Atlanta Office: 364 Nelson St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., E. D. Estes, 1257 


Durand Dr., N.W., Mgr.; Ala. Repr.: J. E. Hensley, 3011 Avenue V, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: H. B Cabaniss, P. O. Box 188, Monroe, N. C.; M. H. Cranford, 135 
Walnut 8St., Chester, S. C.; D. R. Ivester, Clarkesville, Ga. 


STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


SUNRAY CO., Camp Croft Rd., Spartanburg, 
Coddington, Gen. Mgr. Distributors: 
Matthews, Charlotte. 


TERRELL CO., 
Sales Mer. 


5S. C. E. J. Eaddy, Pres.; H. O. 
Wrenn. Bros.. Charlotte, N. C.; Wilkin & 
N. C.; Coleman Co., Inc., Greenville, 8S. C. 


INC., THE, Charlotte, N. C..E. A. Terrell, Pres., W. 8. Terrell, 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices. Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722. Atlanta. Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities. 
Lubrieation Engineers: P. C. Bogart. Norfolk, Va.: W. H. Goebel, Roanoke. Va.: 
F. M Edwards. Goldsboro, N. C: W. P. Warner and C. W. Meadors. Charlotte, 
N. C.; J. 8 Leonard, Greenville, 5. C., FP. G. Mitchell, Charleston, 8S. C.: L. 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr.. Atlanta. Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birm- 
ingham. Ala.; J. W. Buchanan. Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, Md.: G. W. Wood, 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Murfee, Greensboro, N. C.: G. B. Maupin, Greensboro, 
N. C.; W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.; C. T. Hardy, Durham. N. C. 


TEXIZE CHEMICALS, INC., P. O. Box 305, Greenville, S. OC. Pres.. W. Jack 
Greer, 25 W. Prentiss; Greenville. S. C. Reprs.: Greenville, S. C., John B. 
Garrett, 26 Melville Ave... Phone 3-7205: Carl M. Chalmers, 14-C Lewis Village, 
Phone 3-4905; Bill Kline, 18-D Lewis Village, Phone 2-4147. Atlanta, Ga., Wal- 
ter M. Greer, 2330. Chattahoochee Ave., N. W., Phone Belmont. 3749. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE SHOPS, THE, Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. Eaddy. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
S. E. District Office: 3119 S. Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C.. K. M. Slocum, Dist. 
Megr., Tel. Charlotte 2-3063. Sales Reprs.: R. C. Cook. 1317 Orchard Rd., Rich- 
mond 21, Va., Tel. Richmond 84-0804: E. O. Eagle, 620 Joyner St., Greensboro, 
N. C., Tel. Greensboro 6291; John 8S. Barnett, Jr., 2 Rodney Ave., Greenville, 
8. C., Tel. Greenville 3-7128. 


TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., INC., P. O. Box 116, Gastonia, N. C. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants. Greenville, 5S. 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 
5. C.; D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. S&S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 
Sales Room: 1503 Augusta Rd., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reprs.: William P. 
Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 1048, Greenville. S. C.; Oliver B. Land, 
P. O. Box 1187, Athens, Ga.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
819 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agts.: R. M. Mauldin and D. M. Dun- 
lap; 903 Whitehead Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE OC©oO., J. W., 612 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C.: Box 278 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N. C. T. Holt Haywood, Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co. Bidg., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 W. Washingtor 
St., Greenville, 8S. C., H. V. Barker, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Sales 
Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Phone 247. 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, 1314 8S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 21812 W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., Clifton E. Wat- 
son and S&S. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 
810 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C.: R. V. McPhail, Gastonia, N. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll. 


703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bldg., 
Greenville, 5S. C. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. (LAMP DIVISION), Chamblee, Ga. R. A. 
Corvey, Dist. Mgr.; Walter R. McKinney, Branch Mer., 2148 Highland Bt., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sales Reprs.: J. W. Johnston, 613 Mills St., Raleigh, N. C.; 
J. H. Vickery, 4332 Deveraux St., Columbia, 8. C. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point, Ga. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR O©O., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 


Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.; Marshall Whitman. 
Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass.. Sou. Office, Whitin Bldg.. 


Charlotte, N. C., R. I. Dalton, Mgr.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou 
Reprs.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Mass. Sou. :Repr.: Wil- 
liam K. Shirley, Box 84, Ware Shoals, 8. 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS, 1504 E. Worthington Ave., Charlotte 3, N. C. Hugh 
Wilkin and John Matthews. 


WOLF, JACQUES & ©O., Passaic, N. J. Sou. 


Reprs.: 
Ridgewey Dr., Greensboro, N. C.; 6 Tenn. 
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has outfit suit your needs 


VOGEL NUMBER 10 
SEAT-ACTION CLOSET 


For schools, factories, 
institutions, comfort 
stations, public and 
semi-public places. Will 
withstand hard con- 
tinuous use—free from 
complicated mecha- 
nism. A thorough, 
powerful flush is. ob- 
tained with about 4 
gallons of water. This 
closet hassyphon-action 
vitreous china bowl. 


Vogel Number 10 
Seat-Action Close? 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 


VOGEL NUMBER 5 
FACTORY CLOSET 


The Vogel No. 5 fills 
the demand for a dur- 
able seat-action closet 
for factory use. It has 
enameled flushing rim 
hopper, enameled in- 
side—painted red out- 
side—galvanized pres- 
sure tank and heavy 
brass flush valve. Very 
economical in the use 
of water. 


Factory Closet 
Joseph A. Vogel Company 
Wilmington 99 - Delaware 


RING HOLDERS 
BOBBIN SHAFT GEARS | 
BOBBIN GEARS 


KLUTTZ MACHINE & FOUNDRY C0., Inc. 


P. 0. Box 71 CASTONIAN.C. Tel. 3-3921 


SPINDLE SHAFT GEARS 


Je GASTONIA 
“MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Industrial, Textile, Electrical and 
Plumbing Supplies & Equipment 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Increase Weaving Quality and Efficiency 
| THE NORCROSS VISCOMETER 
| for Correct Viscosity sizing 


= 
‘ 


NORCROSS PRESSURE REGULATORS 


for correct squeeze roll application of pressure 
Over 150 Mills Equipped — Write for Bulletin 


NORCROSS CORPORATION 


Southern Office 
123 N. POPLAR ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
RALPH HOWELL, Southern Manager 


‘a 
= 
| “4 | 2 
th 
| 
a 
| 
‘ . | 
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PILOT'S 
GROUP PLAN MEETS 


ALL your 
REQUIREMENTS... 


Lighter! 
Self-Stacking! 


DAVIS 
BUBBIN 
BOARDS 


Pat. (12/3/40) 
2,223,554 


Time savers, money savers .. . all metal Davis Bobbin Boards are arc 
and resistant welded and are designed so that handle fits snugly into 
socket-like units . . . no weight on transverse cross pieces. 


Comes galvanized or cadmium plated. Write for details. 


Dauis MFG. CO., 


1139 MAIN STREET - PAWTUCKET, R. }. 


Southern Representatives 


JOHN P. BATSON, P. 0. Bex 841, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. HOLT, JR., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


BOBBINS, CONES AND PIN BOARDS 


oe ee ree 


SX 

Lice 


When our group specialists in the field, and our group 
analysts in the home office, combine their knowledge 


and experience into formulating a group plan for you, R AY C - - M | C AL C 0 M PA N y 
you get a tailor-made, custom-built group plan, de- 


signed to meet all your requirements. Whether it be 
group life, group hospitalization and surgical benefits, 
or all of them combined into one great plan, a. Pilot 
Planned group policy will satisfactorily cover all your 
insurance needs. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


—off ers— 


Before you buy, contact, 


J. F. FREEMAN, Vice-President Quality, Efficiency, and Economy 


or one of these group specialists: for every 
lon SCOURING, BLEACHING, WETTING, DYEING 
Ed Maxwell AND FINISHING PROBLEM 


Glenn Lambert 


PILOT LIFE @ Henry G. Elrod 
INSURANGE COMPANY | commenciat 


O. F. Stafford, President 534°S. Main St’ Phone 3:4076 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


F. E. Bozeman has re- 
signed as technical su- 
perintendent of Dan 
River Mills, Inc., Dan- 
ville, Va.. to become 
Southern managef for 
Atkinson, Haserick & 
Co. of 211 Congress 
| © Street, Boston, Mass., 
a importers build- 
ers of textile machin- 
ery for 127 years. Mr. Bozeman, who cur- 
renly is chairman of the Southern Textile 
Association board of governors, will open 
offices and warehouse for the company at 
1639 West Morehead Street, Charlotte, N. 
C., sometime in April. John L. Coon, Jr., 
president of Atkinson, Haserick, was in 
Charlotte late this month to make arrange- 
ments for the new Southern headquarters. 
He and Mr. Bozeman, who held positions 
with Whitin Machine Works at Charlotte 
and Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., prior to joining Dan River, 
are now on a six-week inspection tour of 
the firm's interests in England, France and 
Switzerland. 

The building the company has leased in 
Charlotte contains 8,000 square feet of floor 
space. Mr. Bozeman said there is a strong 
possibility the company may eventually 
carry on the actual manufacture of textile 
machinery here. The machinery the company 
will show at the American Textile Machin- 
ery Exhibition in Atlantic City, N. J., in 
May will later be brought to Charlotte for 
exhibit. Atkinson, Haserick & Co., founded 
in 1823, is one of the oldest and biggest 
firms of its kind in the world. Its products 
include complete lines of machinery for the 
manufacture of woolens, worsteds and cot- 
tons. The company’s affiliations include 
Prince-Smith and Stells, Ltd., Societe Alsa- 
cienne de Constructions Mechaniques, Tay- 
lor, Wordsworth & Co., Ltd., Platt Bros. & 
Co., Ltd., Holdsworth Gill Screw Co., Inc., 
Standard Fabricators, Robert Levaux & Co., 
Thomas Broadbent & Sons, Ltd., William 
Ayrton & Co., Ltd., Plutte, Koecke & Co., 
and Centrif-Air Machine Co., Inc. 


Raymond W. Harris was promoted from 
general manager to vice-president of Chat- 
ham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C., at the annual 
meeting of stockholders early this month. 
Also advanced were Hugh C. Chatham, 
from vice-president to the newly-created 
post of executive vice-president,’ Fred L. 
Neaves. from Superintendent to general su- 
perintendent; and E. M. Hodel, from assist- 
ant superintendent to superintendent. 


J. Hugh Bolton, president of Whitin 
Machine Works, has been elected president 
of the National Association of Textile Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers. Mr. Bolton succeeds 
Robert Leeson, president of Universal 
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INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED - 


Winding Co., who served two terms. Fred- 
eric W. Howe, Jr., vice-president of Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, was named 
vice-president of the association, succeeding 
Mr. Bolton. Re-elected was Samuel F. 
Rockwell of Davis & Furber Machine Co., 


treasurer. 


J. Elmer Hahn has been named president 
and treasurer of Lebanon (Tenn.) Woolen 
Mills, succeeding Howard K. Edgerton, who 
was elected chairman of the board. Other 
officers elected were John C. Morrison, vice- 
president, secretary and general manager; 
Henry Counts, vice-president and sales. man- 
ager; and Robert F. Hahn, assistant vice- 
president. 


Paul Salmony has succeeded J. N. Bac- 


cash as general manager of the weaving 


division of the Beaunit Mills plant at East 
Rockingham, N. C. .. . H. Nouvier has 
been added to the supervisory staff as pro- 
duction manager of the weaving division. 


Grady W. Bowers, production supervisor 
for Wellington Sears Co., is retiring under 
the company’s retirement plan Feb. 28 after 
21 years of service. He will be succeeded by 
Virgil H. Hampton, who was formerly pro- 
duction manager of Fairfax (Ala.) Mill, a 
division of West Point Mfg. Co., for whom 
Wellington Sears Co. acts as selling agent. 
He is a graduate of the University of Ala- 
bama. 


Elbert Pride, previously with Bibb Mfg. 
Co. at Macon, Ga., and Dan River Mills, 
Inc., at Danville, Va., has been named ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Woodstock Entet- 
prises, Inc., of Anniston, Ala., and will 
take over active management of the C. K. 
Turk Corp. subsidiary there. 


Hollie B. McCormac, Jr., has been elect- 
ed president of Virginia Woolen Co. at 
Winchester, Va., succeeding W. V. E. Ter- 
hune of New. York City, now chairman of 
the board. Mr. McCormac, whose father for 
many years was president of the firm, has 
been serving as treasurer only. Other off- 
cials are L. G. Sjostrum, buyer and vice- 
president for general management and” su- 
pervision; L. I. Rice, vice-president for labor 


relations; and A. E. Lewis, secretary and 


assistant treasurer. 


OBITUARIES 


Perry A. Carpenter, 63, retired textile 
plant executive of Lenotr, N. Rise: died Feb. 
13. His wife and three sons survive. 


George Simmons Harris, 69, chairman 
of the board of Dan River Mills, Inc.., died 
at Danville, Va., Feb. 16 following a long 
illness. One of the most widely known and 
respected men in the textile industry, Mr. 
Harris was credited with originating the 
idea for and being instrumental in founding 


the Cotton-Textile Institute and was _ the 


30th president of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association during the 1927-28 


term; these two trade groups last year were 


merged under his leadership into the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Institute. He was 
born at Cedartown, Ga., and began his ca- 
reer there as.a mill mechanic. His first su- 
pervisory position was that of master me- 
chanic for Aragon (Ga.) Mills, and after a 
year on this job he studied at Lowell 
(Mass.) Textile Institute, completing the 
standard three-year technical course in 11/5 


years. He also studied at Georgia Institute 


of Technology and the United States Naval 
Academy. Thereafter he was an executive 
with mills at Sycamore, Ala., College Park, 
Ga., and Lanett, Ala. He joined Exposition 
Cotton Mills at Atlanta; Ga., in the middle 
‘20s as operations executive, and while with 
this firm was named president of the A.C. 
M.A. In 1930,.the American Red Cross 
named Mr. Harris to direct a cotton cloth- 
ing relief drive, a job that made him re- 
sponsible .for converting nearly a million 
bales of government cotton into fabrics 
and clothing for distribution to needy per- 
sons throughout: the nation. After several 
years with Exposition he joined the head- 
quarters of Springs Cotton Mills at. Lancas- 
ter, S. C., as executive vice-president, leav- 
ing there in 1940 to become president and 
treasurer of Dan River. Last year, because 
of declining health, he was made Dan Riv- 
ers board chairman. His widow and two 
daughters survive. Funeral services. were 
held Feb. 17 at Danville, with burial in 
Atlanta the following day. 

Frank M. Inman, 73, of Atlanta, Ga., 
a director of Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills and a former director of Exposition 
Cotton Mills Co. and Gate City Mills Co. 
of Atlanta, died Feb. 10 while vacationing 
in Florida. At the time of his . retirement 
from active business in 1945 he was con- 
nected with Williamson, Inman & Co. Mr. 
Inman was the first president of the Atlantic 
Cotton Association and was second president 
of the American Cotton Shippers Associa- 
tion. Surviving are his wife, four sons and 
a daughter. 


George F. McDuffee, president and 
treasurer of Fred D. Devine Co. of Utica, 
N. Y., manufacturer of covered rollers for 
the textile industry, died this month. He is 
survived by his widow. 


Frank V. McLane, 50, president and. 


manager of Southern Loom Reed Mfg. Co., 
died Feb. 11 at his home in Gaffney, S. C., 
after an illness of a year. Surviving are his 
wife, a daughter and a brother. 


James T. Miller, service manager for 
H & B American Machine Co., died Feb. 9 
at his home in North Augusta, S$. C. Mr. 
Miller had been connected with H & B for 
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every type of 
textile production 
is kept under 


VEEDER-ROOT 
COUNTROL 


Every type of textile machine... 
from braiders and cards, to frames 
and looms, to knitters and warpers 
... all are completely controllable, 
cost-wise, when they operate under Veeder-Root Countrol. 


Let the Veeder-Root engineer in your locality show you exactly 


what the newest improvements in 2-3 Convertible Pick, Hank, Ow 
Yardage and Knitting Counters can mean to your profit-picture. Se 
And let him show you the full advantages of new Veeder-Root | 
Counters like the Loom Cut Meter and the new “Dozens’’ Counter 3 
for glove and hosiery mills. Yes, you can always count on Veeder- 
Root to help you count up new profits! Just call the nearest os 
Veeder-Root office. 


New “Dozent™ Counter 


rhb for inspectors in gleve a ll | HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT — GREENVILLE, S. C. 
end hesiery mills. | 
“Counting House of the Textile Industryh 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Lid.,955 St. James Street, Montreal 3. In Great Britain: Verd 
Root Lrd., Kilspindie Road, Dundee, Scotland. 


World’s Most Complete Line of Textile Counters... 


2-3 CONVERTIBLE 
LINEAR COUNTERS KNITTING COUNTERS © 


2-3 CONVERTIBLE 
HANK COUNTERS 


LOOM CUT-METERS 
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